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ADVERTISEMENT 
From the Publiſher, 


Ho the following Papers 
are of different Forms, 
and upon different Sub- 
23 

A 7s; yet there appeared 
19 Reaſon, why they might not be all 
publiſhed together. I take the li- 
berty of mentioning this and a > 
things more to the Reader, becauſe I 
had a greater Latitude given me by 
the Perſon whoſe hands the Pagers 
came from; but I have exerted my 
Powers no further than in not letting 
the Eſſay on Self-Love come out fingly, 
which was his Inclination: but I hope 
A 2 I 


8 ADVERTISEMENT, ] 
1 ſhall have the publick Approbati on © 
for what ] have done. | n 


I had a long Letter, chiefly rel. 
ting to the Eſſay, with ſeveral Hints 7 © 
in it, which I thought the Publick 7 © 
ought not to be deprivd of; and 
fo (with the Author's allowance) I 3 © 
have thrown ſome of them into tbe 
Appendix, whereof they make the laſt * 
Number. A few of his Words in 
that Letter 0 to call for a Place 1 
here. N 


« I defign'd to have ſent you theſe | © 
« Papers ſeveral Years agu. 
« induſtriouſiy ſhunn'd taking no- : 
« tice of ſome Performances that ap- 
« pear d at different times after this | 
« {all Work was begun and ended, 
0 having ſeen them as much deſpis dd 
« by the moſt judicious ſort of Rea- | 
60 . as I thought they deſervd... } © 
9 02 have in view by the El. 
cc i, is, that it may ſerve for an 
« Inzrodufion to Books of a deeper 
« Reach, * 
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Sometimes for Vanity, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Reach. . . . But I took all the 
care I could, that it might have 
no Air of a Religious Diſſertation. 
It was indeed next to impoſſible 
to avoid ſaying ſomewhat on the 
Love of God, that the contrary 
Doctrine might appear the more 
in its own Colours. 


I thought it was beſt to add the 


D. of Rochefoucault's Deſcription 
intirely, as being a Run of natural 
Eloguence, without Preciſion, as 
the French call it; which makes it 
rather the more agreeable. Some- 
times he puts Selt-Love for Cove- 

touſneſs, ſometimes for Pride, 


Sometimes 


« for Paſſion, ſometimes for Obſti- 


« nacy, ſometimes for mere Whim, 
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and ſometimes for all theſe toge- 
ther, as appears throughout his 
Reflections; but ſtill he will be 
well enough underſtood : for by 
Self-Love he either means corrupt 
Mature in general, or ſome of its 

1 «© par- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


« particular Qualities. But with 
« Submiſſion. .. .. See the Conti- 
nuation of this in the laſs Number of 
the Additions. 


The Author defign'd the reſt of thiſe 
Additions as an Explanation of ſome 
Terms, and a Collection of ſome Ci- 


zations to ſupport the Eſſay, tho it 


ſands pretty much independent of 


either. The Sections were alſo defign'd 
to have been of a more equal length, 
and the whole to have been ſhorter ; 


but he yielded to an Advice of drop- 


ping in ſome practical Reflections, be- 
cauſe (as he own'd himſelf) abſtract 


Reaſonings ſeldom make a deep Im- 
preſſion. Mor was it without Reluc- 
tancy, that he engag d at all in the 
Performance, having often ſaid, 
C The Mature of Mankind gives 
&« little ground to expect an Altera- 
« tion in Opinions once receiv d; tho 


« 70 Speculation ſeems ſo likely for all 


Parties to agree in, as that of Dij- 


* 


intereſtedneſs, nor any Speculation 
« that 
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that could produce ſuch happy Ef- 


« fete, if it was reduc d to Prac- 
ce tice. 


As to the Dialogues, he expreſs d 


himſelf as if he had been but à Mit- 
neſs to the Converſation, and had 
wrote only from his Memory; and 
therefore ſaid, It was to be fear d 
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it mo d be a kind of Murder, and 
at beſt, to preſent the World with 
a Skeleton.” Headds, © It will 
eafily be ſuppoſed, the two Friends 
zalk'd of many things I have taken 
720 Notice of, and that their Con- 
ver/ation was only reduc d by me 
under certain Heads, and put in 
a different Order from what they 
obJerv'd in talking together; for it 
would not have been Jo natural to 
have begun with the Diſtinctiom of 
Body, Soul and Spirit. . . . . Per- 


haps the thing, ſuch as it is, may 


be of uſe to thoſe who are not much 
acquainted with themſelves and the 
World.” 

The 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


De two Diſcourſes on DEREN ev 
he call'd neglected Trifles, and de- 
fired I might do with them what I 
pleas d. 
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HUMAN FACULTIES. 
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xr 
Of May in general. 


Lucius and Æmilius. 


HERE are not (my dear 
eEmilius) two more com- 
mon words, nor a more com- 

at | mon diſtinction, than of Body 

and Soul. The Properties and Operations 
of theſe two are entirely different x: and 

B 2 no- 
Auid enim homini accidit infœlicius, quid turpius, quam 
-; - -" <a—_ Mentis Corporiſque? Boerhaave Diſſert. de 


4 A VIEW ff. | 
Dial. I. nothing is more ſhameful and unfortunate 
chan to confound them together. 


— — = — 


A. My dear Lucinus, you are - inrleely 
in the right : and we are farther ſaid to be 
made up of Body, Soul, and Spirit; a Diſ- 
a tinction not only uſed by St. Paul, but 
which we have alſo from * good Heathen 
Philoſophers. 


SENSATION. is aſſign'd to the Body, 
tho tis the Soul that properly feels thro the 
| bodily Organs; the Paſſions or Aﬀections 
1 are appropriated to the Soul; and Truths, or 
Principles, are of the Province of the Mind 
or the Underſtanding; according to that 
Diſtribution of Antoninus. 


L. Bur to go a degree lower than Sen- 
ſation (for Life may be conceived with- 
out any Operation of the Senſes, as when F 
they are ſhut up in a deep Sleep) ſimple Life 
is a thing as different from Body, or Matter, 
as any thing we can imagine. And there- 
fore Life is ſometimes called by the Name of 
Spirit, and conſidered both as a Principle 
or Spring by which Matter (whoſe Pro- 
perty is to reſt) is moved, and the Body of 

Animals 
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Animals kept (for a while) from Diſſolution Part 1. 


and C orruption : 
—>—Daw Spiritus hos regit Artus. 


Oy this ſort of Life or Spirit, every living 
Creature has a ſhare, a Worm as well as a 
Man; the particular Frailty of whoſe Life 
we may be eaſily convinc'd of, tho' the A- 
poſtle had not told us it is but a Yapour. 
And yet we haye no other Barrier againſt 
that amazing State call'd Eternity ! If the 
Thought of Death or ſimple Extinction raiſes 
Horror; what would the Proſpe& of end- 
leſs Exiſtence raiſe, without ſome latent 
Hope, or Suppoſition of Happineſs! A Man 
makes this Suppoſition ſecretly when he 
thinks at all of that State, otherwiſe Nature 
could not-bear the Proſpect : and we mult 
confeſs our Quiet, or rather Indolence, as 
to an Article of ſuch importance, is chicfly 
owing to our Stupidity. 


A. Bur notwithſtanding all the Stu- 
pidity and Weight that loads us, there is 
ſtill in our Nature ſome Expectation of Im- 
mortality, ſome Hopes of a future Life, and 
a more perfect Exiſtence after this Scene 
is over. To which, if we add our Deſire 
of Dominion and Eſteem, even in this 
World, we may conclude there is really 
ſomething of worth in us; and our Pride 
may be a ſort of Argument for our Dignity. 
B 3 And 
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b AVIEW ff 


Dial. I. And this Elevation of Mind is not infus'd 
WYV into us by Politicians, Divines, Officers of 


the Army, or any Set of Men whatſoever, ſ 
but may be ſaid to be a part of our Conſti- ( 
tution. 
 D1oTREPHEs loved Pre-eminence. t. 
Czſar was not taught to deſire Dominion: - 
every Man loves it (leſs or more) tho' not o 
equally qualified to gain it, nor equally ſu - A 


ceſsful. Beſides, the Rewards promiſed _ 
by Politicians and Commanders rather res- 
ſpect the Conveniencies and Glory of this 2 


Life than the future. And whether the Re- * 
ward be temporal or eternal, the encoura- S 
ging or the amuſing People with the Hopes P 
of it, ſuppoſes a Deſire in them before- hand ſi 


of ſuch things; otherwiſe the denn Men a Of 


could have no Fund to work upon, and tc 
might as well talk to Horſes, 3 - 
B. 
I confeſs there are other Arguments be- lo 
ſides the Pride of Man, which may help to ar 
ſhew his Dignity. He grows weary of every 6. 
thing here (Friendſhip only excepted) as ij 47 
nothing were worthy of his Attention. But fo 
then, as nothing is able to ſatisfy him, any pr 
thing is ſufficient to amuſe him. So that we 
muſt conſider Man in different Lights, bern 
fore we can underſtand his Condition; and in 
after all we can think about it, our Know- } ex 
ledge muſt remain imperfect. 110 
| tu 
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the Human FacuLrTites. 
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Part 1. 


L. Ir is by viewing Man in thoſe oppo- wyw 


ſite Lights, that he is ſometimes called the 
Glory of the Creation, and ſometimes its 
Diſzrace ; and both Epithets are true. 
There is till in Human Nature ſomething 
that's bright and lovely, good and kind ; 

ſome Remains of Excellency, ſome Ruins 
of Grandeur, ſome Sparks in the midſt of 


Aſhes and Rubbiſh. 


Tux Scripture inforins us, that Man 
was made after the Image of God; and that 
we are his Off epring. Tis remarkable that 
St. Paul cites this Paſſage from a Heathen 
Poet: and there was great addreſs in it, 
ſince he was reaſoning with the polite Men 
of Athens. But if our Pride ſhould be apt 
ro riſe from the Account the Scripture gives 
us of our Origin, we ſhall. find in the ſame 
Books very different Characters to keep us 
low. We are call'd but Duſt, the HWorms 
are our neareſt Kindred : tis told us, we are 
but Vanity in our beſt Eſtate, and that the 
Imaginations of our Heart are continually 


Pooliſb and wicked : with much more to that 


purpoſe. 


THE Philoſophers were much divided 
in their Opinions concerning Man. Some 
exalted him too high, others ſunk him too 
low; without conſidering the ſtrange Mix- 


ture of his Compoſition, which indecd ſeems 
B 4 to 


4 VIEW of 


Dial. I. to make him a- kin to the higheſt and loweſt 
www Beings, the lovelieſt and the hatefulleſt 


TR 


No is it to be forgot, that tho Man- 
kind 3 in general are made up of Contrarie- 
ties, yet, as my Lord Rocheſter ſays, Man 
differs more from Man, than Man from 
Beaſt.” © © 


(A. Nor only ſo, but the ſame Man 
differs as much from himſelf at different 
times. 


T. 'T1s aftrange Compoſition, Human 
Nature! But thoſe who talk and write 
againſt the Dignity of Man, and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul; who affirm there is 
no Virtue, no Friendſhip, no Honour; can 
only argue from what they feel in them- 
felves, and what they obſerve in the World. 
The firſt Point might be readily yielded to 
them: tho' we are not abſolutely ſure but 
they may have a greater belief of Virtue, and 
more Conſcience than they own; as there 
are others who may have leſs of either than 
they pretend to. And as to the Obſerva- 
tion of the Decay of Virtue in the World, 
there is nothing oftner mention'd 'in the 
| Scripture than that. In ſhort, whatever the 
Opinions of particular Perſons may be, hu- 
man Nature will ſtill remain in its Rank: 
and the unhappy Choices of the Multitude 

will 
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will ſerve to confirm LW ſacred Text, Man Part 1. 
that is in honour, and underſtandeth not, 


is like the Beaſts that periſb. 


II. 
The Body. 


H AT do you think of this Body 
of ours? 


W 


A. Ir is by this wonderful piece of 


Mechaniſm, that we hold Correſpondence 


with the viſible World about us. 


IL. TRR Body, as to its outward Figure, 
is certainly beautiful. Few are ſo fantaſti- 
cal, as to find fault with the human Shape. 
Nor are the Parts within leſs wonderful in 
their Contrivance and Uſe. Many Engines 
are conſtantly playing. With what incredi- 
ble force does the Heart ſend out the Blood! 
And how much work is done within us (as 
Antoninus ſaid) and we feel nothing of it! 
When we feel leaſt of it, we are in the beſt 
health. 


ANATOMISTS tell us, there is hardly 


an Inſtrument in Mechanicks or Hydroſta- 


ticks but we meet with in the human Body; 
and indeed in the Body of inferiour Ani- 
mals: ſcarce any part of a Houſe or a Ship, 
badly a common Utenſil, bur we find = 

this 


A VIEW of 


Dial. I. this ſurprizing Fabrick. They talk of Le- 
ers, Wedges, Pullies, Ropes, Sieves, Strain- 


ers, Beams, Tubes, Vaſes, Receptacles, and 
more things than I have Engliſh for. You 
may ſee * Boerhaave. | 


A. Sou of thoſe laborious, pene- 
trating, honeſt Inquirers into Nature, have 
really made great diſcoveries; and there re- 
mains ſtill much to be diſcovered. Any 
body may know thus far, that this outward 
Vehicle of ours is made up of an infinite 
number of Parts, Organs, or Inſtruments 
curiouſly adjuſted, and acting in a mutual 
Subſerviency each Part to another, as well 
as for the Safety and Pleaſure of the whole 
Syſtem. 


L. FLESH, and Blood, and Skin, and 
Bones, are familiar Words, and we think 
very little about the Compoſition and Tex- 
ture of the things. But we are ſurprized 
when we hear that Fleſh itſelf is but a Col- 
lection of ſmall Fibres ; that every Muſcle 
may be divided into leſſer ones, and theſe 
again into leſſer, till they become too, ſmall 
for Diſcovery ; t ſurpaſſing even the force of 
Imagination. 


THE 


Deprebenduntur enim ibidem fulcimenta, columnæ, trabes, 
propugnacula, hypomochlia, cunei, vectes, trachles determinan- 
ter, funes, prela, folles, cribra, filtra, canales, receptacula. 
Inſtitutiones 40. N 

＋ Inſtitut. 393. 
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THE Action of the Muſcles, and the WWW © 


Motions perform'd by their means, is a new 
Matter of wonder. As ſome of theſe Mo- 
tions are voluntary, there are others without 
any deſign of ours. The voluntary Motions 
are often accompanied with Satisfaction, as 
the Mind directs them either to real Uſe or 
Vanity: and we are beholden to the Muſ- 
cles for Dancing, as well as Walking: to 
theſe the Politician owes his Shrugs, and 
the nice Lady her Geſtures. 


A. Bur at the ſame time, that we ad- 
mire the Texture of the Fleſh, we ſee evi- 
dent Marks of Frailty ſtampt upon it, or 
ſomething worſe. The mixture of Blood 
and other Fluids makes the Conſiſtency the 
more difficult to be preſerved: and upon 
the Breach of ſo many Canals and Veſſels, 
which a very ordinary Wound may occaſion, 
we ſee a conſiderable Diſorder, and have 
even ſome horror at the ſight. A putrify- 
ing Sore is ſtill more diſagteeable. 


L. Ir were prudence in us however, to 
view our Conſtitution ſometimes on its weak 
fides, that we may not forget the Materials 
we are made of, or imagine a Statue of 
Plaiſter to be a Statue of Braſs, The Wiſ⸗ 


dom of the Maker is till ſeen in the ad- 


mirable Contrivance of the Machine, tho' it 
were to laſt but a day ; and we haye good 
I reaſon 
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Dial. I. reaſon to ſubſcribe to that Text, He are 
WAV fearfully and wonderfully made. 


. WONDERFULLY indeed! but 


then the Tenderneſs of our Frame muſt not 


ſo frighten us, as if it were every moment 
to fall to pieces; and conſequently under 
the notion of ſhunning Danger, make us 
ſhun the Duties of Society. The Body is 
ſtrongly fenced, and can bear conſiderable 
Shocks after all, We are only to keep our 
Brittleneſs in view, as a guard to Sobricty 
and Temperance. For there is certainly a 
good deal of Truth in that common Pro- 
verb, Surfeiting deſtroys more People than 
the Sword. 


How Intemperance (a general Term for 
all Exceſs) comes to be ſuch a Ruin to the 
poor Fabrick, is no hard matter to account 
for. The Bones, tis true, have a Firmneſs: 
but then, how are they join'd together ! 
and how'many ſmall Veſlels are employ'd in 
conveying, Nouriſhment even to them! The 
whole Body may be called but a Bundle 
of Pipes and Veſſels wrapt up in Skin. 
Some of the Fluids run in larger Channels, 
and with greater briskneſs, whilſt others na- 


turally are but ſlowly filtrated. What a 


Preſſure muſt a Surcharge of Meat and 
Drink occaſion! How muſt the various Ca- 


_ be affected! Here a Ferment, there 
| Stagnation. 


- 
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Stagnation. The Ideas would be a little Part 1. 
nauſeous, if purſued farther. WY 


L. Bur fince 'tis much more agreeable 
to conſider things in their good Order, than 
in their Corruption, it may be very enter- 


taining to look into ſome Books of Anato- 


my; wherein ſuch Diſcoveries are given, as 
cannot fail to raiſe Admiration and Delight. 
And there is this moral Inferenceto be made, 
that as all the Parts of the Body (united, as 
St. Paul ſays, by Joints and Bands) contri» 
bute to the good of the whole in a mecha- 
nical way : ſo all Men ought to ſerve one 
another freely and chearfully, as Members 
of one Body or Society : and the good Em- 
peror has an uſeful Criticiſm upon the dif- 
ference between the words Member and 
Part, the former implying a more vital U- 
nion than the latter ; for inſtance, a Branch of 
a Tree, or any inanimate thing, is ſeparated 
from the Body without Pain, which is far 
otherwiſe in the loſs of an Arm, or in the 
leaſt hurt of any animated part of the Body. 
This Example might be much farther pur- 


ſued with great pleaſure: all the Members 


being found to act in Concert and Harmony. 
No Schiſm, no Appropriation, no Cons» 
tempt, no Oppreſſion. 


A. Few Criticiſms are of ſo much uſe. 


But notwithſtanding all the agrecable things 


that are to be obſcry'd in the . 
os 4 0 
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A VIEW of 


Dial. I. the Body, its Charms lie principally in the 
scoutſide. The figure of the inward Parts, 


and the endleſs Branchings of the Veins, are 
look'd at with more Complacency in Wax- 
work and Copper plate than in their Reality; 
which muſt give the Diſſecters themſelves 
ſome Uncaſineſs, not to be entirely over- 
come by the longeſt Practice. But the Shape 
and Air ſtrike a Reverence, the Skin and 
Features a Delight : the Features more than 
the Skin, and the Air more than the Fea- 
tures: ſo that the Air gives Delight and Re- 
verence both. We ſhall leave more Obſer- 
vations to Lovers. In the mean time, we 
muſt do the Soul the Juſtice to confeſs that 
*tis ſhe that's properly the Miſtreſs. No 
Man can be in love with the fineſt Statue. 
Nor would Life, added to Beauty, be the 
Attraction, if ſome Qualities of the Mind 
were not ſuppos d. This muſt hold, with- 
out diſpute, in rational Love: and as to the 
ſimple Impreſſions on the Eye (which irra- 
tional Animals may ſhare in, for any thing 
we know to the contrary) whatever is a+ 
greeably felt, if it is not excited by the Soul, 
is at leaſt felt by the Soul; and to it we 
muſt have recourſe, as the Seat of Life itſelf, 
as well as of Senſation and Reflexion. 


I fay we muſt have recourſe to ſome other 
thing than the Body, for all our Perceptions 
and Faculties, of what kind ſoever. The Bo- 
dy is but a Vehicle enliven d. We cut and 
mangle 
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L. Waar it is that ties two things to- 
gether ſo different in their Natures, Men 


have no notion of: We ſee in fact, and 


ſometimes to our great affliction, a deplo- 
rable Alteration in the Body, or the viſible 
Part, from whence we conclude a Separa- 
tion of the Inviſible; or that the Soul or 


Spirit has withdrawn we know not whither. 


A. Tux Diſſolution of the Body ſhews 
a little of its Compoſition. As it returns 
to the Duſt, ſo it is of the Duſt, But 
into this ſtrange Compoſition the four Ele- 
ments may be ſaid to enter, and other things 
often mention'd by Philoſophers and com- 
mon Men, Oil, Sulphur, + wh It muſt be 
own'd too, that theſe Ingredients are more 
happily mixed in ſome Perſons than others, 
as Shakeſpear obſerves of Brutus; from 
whence may proceed the difference of Con- 
ſtitutions, and even of Tempers. And this 
ſhould engage People to pity one-another, 


or to be very civil at leaſt. If a Man thinks 


his Neighbour has too much Fire, he ſhould 


conſider whether he himſelf may not have 


too much Phlegm; and on the contrary. 


L. Ir ſome People heard us, they would 


be apt to think there is too much ſaid con- 


cerning 


15 
mangle a dead Body without much Com- Part 1. 
paſſion, and without any Injury, as if it 
were a Log of Wood. 


16 AVIEW of: _ 
Dial. I. cering the Body; others, that there i is too 
* titles; and I am of the latter opinion; 


conſidering that tis the Body which takes 
up the moſt of our Care: in ſo much, that 
Antoninus calls Death a Releaſe from the 
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f nen ghous a — | t. 
1 3 V 
18 f II. f 
D $549 V 
p. 
80 OU ask d me what Lthought of 
% -$: The 125 e want do 79u 
think of the Sou? ar 
2 11 . fo 
1 1 being fo ES, in ths in 
dark, as to. the Nature of all things, can only 1. 
conſider tem in ſome of their th fo 
2nd en HAT | If 
to 
£4. Ir ſome the 3 Operation we an 
a conceive of the Soul, is to give Life and Ve 
Motion to an organiz d Body, which the 
moſt curious Organs cannot give; ſince they | 
are but Matter. reduced into Shape and Pro- ſay 
portion. Tis agrecable to ſee a Fly making L. 
its Motions in the Air, or cleaning its little cor 
Legs, by ſome Principle foreign to its light COL 
Body. But we N al Tow ed ena to ſop 
the Activity. ; 091 ho\ 
An 
L. Ir is an odd ſott of Enquiry, whether For 
Mater might not have ——_— thei 


ern 
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to ir? Tis eaſy, and no leſs true, to ſay that Part 1+ 
infinite Power can do every thing it pleaſes WWW 
But then, Men ſhould take care, under the 
appcarance of Modeſty (or however real it 

may bc) not to make impertinent Suppoſi- 

tions. If Life were ſupcradded, Matter 
would be enlitend; and if Thought were 
fupcradded, Matter would. be thinking : 
whereas the ſettled Idea of Matter is ſome- 

thing that's inanimate, unactive, and inca- 

pable of thinking. 


IF we were to (earch for mere Life, or if 
any Perſon could tell us where it is to be 
found, I believe the Anſwer would be, nor 
in the ſmalleſt Fibres; tor they are but 
Threads: neither in the thinneſt Membranes, 
for they are but Threads woven together, 
If it is in the Blood, as the Scripture ſeems Gen. 9, 
to intimate, it ſtill eſcapes our Diſcovery ; 
and the Blood itſelf muſt be reckon'd bur a 
Vehicle for the Life. | 


Ct GA : ne oO — oo er err or res rr retro <A — 


A. ANOTHER Text in the ſame Book 
ſays, God breathed into Man the Breath of Ge. 2, | 
Life, and he became a living Soul. We mult | 
content ourſelves with an Hiſtorical Ac- | 
count of our own Being, inſtead of a Philo- 
ſophical: and if we ſhould want to know | 
how Life has been infuſed into rhe meaneſt | 
Animals, we muſt only conclude that the 
Fountain of Life has communicated to them | 
their Portion of it ſome way or other; and | 

C without 


e — * 
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18 A VIEW of 
Dial. 1. without grudging them their manner of | 
WYV Exiſtence (many of them having the advan- | 

tage of us in ſome Faculties) we ought to 
ſtudy to make the beſt and the thankfulleſt 
uſe of our own. | 


' THAT which is called the Vegetable 
Life, conſiſts chiefly in a Circulation f 
Fluids, in order to the Support and Growth 
of the Body they belong to, without any 
power of Senſation. Vegetation is but 


Growing: and cven Stones and Metals y 
(ſome think) have a Growth of their own. | n 
7 t 
I. BacLivi is of that opinion *. 2 
| | | o 
A. PLANTS are Bodies organized to qi 
admiration. They draw Nouriſhment from b. 
the Earth by their Roots: they ſeem to be | M 
nouriſhed alſo by the Air, and may be killed | 37 
by the Air ; they have Perſpiration, but no | #7 
Reſpiration, which ſcems to be peculiar to re: 
the Animal Life, and is the loweſt of its th. 
Operations. in 
> toi 

LIVING Creatures can move from one 

place to another, and have their Roots within 

themfelves for their Nouriſhment. Which 
ws Roots 1 
 * Ewidenter ſequitur poſſe Lapides 19 ag Plantarum creſ- cal 
cere ac wegetare: quia revera Lapidum Pori permeabiles COL 
| fiint. Upon which he tells of a Shell-fiſh, call'd Dactilur Imi 

Marinus, found in the midſt of Stone alive, and very agree- . 

+ able to the Taſte, not far from Naples. De Vegetatione SOL 


Lapidum, 
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1 Roots (ſays Mr. Boerhaave) are the abſor- Part 1. 
. bent Veins in the Mouth, Stomach, and? 
- Inteſtines. 
I. Some Animals, fix'd in their Shells 
to Rocks, are an Exception from that 
e Power of local Motion: tho' they have ſtil 
f ſome inward Spring of their own, and may 
h be ſaid to move in their own Houſes. 
y 
It A. LIFE certainly, in the loweſt 
Is view we can have of it, implies ſomething 
o more than Matter, or Matter and Motion 
together, and may be called immaterial, or 
a thing that cannot fall under the cognizance 
of any of the five Senſes. Tis finer and 
to quicker than Flame: it cannot be extracted 
m by the beſt Chymiſts, nor kept in Glaſſes. 
be Mr. Hobbes triumph'd over the Expreſſion 
ed immaterial Subſtance, as an inſtance of in- 
no ſignificant Speech : and he would have had 
to reaſon on his ſide, if he had firſt prov'd 
its that there was no Subſtance, nor any thing 
in the Univerſe, but what we can ſee and 
touch, &c. 
ne he ASS Fe . 
nin L. SNEERING is no Proof. 
ich 
ots A. Bor now, tho' all Life may be 
call'd immaterial, it cannot upon that ae- 
7155 count be call'd immortal or unextinguiſhable. 
Zilur Immortality is a Term appropriated to the 
— Soul. The Beaſts have a Life as well as 
S&-X Men, 


20 2 A VIEW. of 


Dial. I. Men, and arc unwilling to part with it; yet 
the Scripture ſpeaks as if it ended with the 
Deſtruction of their Body, and they are ſaid 
to periſh. Tis true, Solomon ſpeaks of the 
Spirit of Man, and the Spirit of the Beaſt, 
-that the one goes #pward, and the other 
dounward; and I think ſome Philoſo- 
phers talk of different Principles, to which 


| 
higher and lower. Spirits are united, after | 
quitting their reſpective Bodies. But when ' 
Revelation ſtops ſhort, Conjectures are often r 
N mien ing, and n very aber. 0 
E 
þ I ill. bears a ond moral meaning, 0 
* the Spirit of Man tends to ſome what p 
of a ſuperior kind than the Beaſts are capa- fi 
ble of; Nature having made them groveling. V 
as 8832 PR" it, Fro e Ventri d 
* 1 1 8 — Sat fo certain, that the Life ch 
of Man and Beaſt is ſubject to Ruin, and un- 
der great Neceſſities, while it ſubſiſts ; eſpe- 
cially the Life of Man, who not only wants in 
Food, but Raiment. Sleep is a want.com- an 
mon to all Animals on this Earth; as if ſome ret 
Operations of Life needed to be ſuſpended, its 
to keep it from wearing out: for other the 
Operations go on; we breathe, the god co1 


circulates, Digeſtion advances, &c. Mean 

time 'tis remarkable, that the preſent Wants } 
of Mankind. (and Sleep in particular) con- ger 
tribute very much to any Peace and JE oft 
3 | 


0 - 
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they enjoy: Soldiers muſt reſt on their Mar- part 1. 
ches, and the plodding Stateſman drops 


aſleep in the midſt of a Project that would 
have embroil'd Europe. 


EZ. Bur of our Neceſſities ſome are 
real, others only imaginary : bath of which 
ſubject us to great Dependence. By the real 
Neceſlities, all Men depend upon one ano- 
ther, and the higheſt Ranks depend moſt 
upon the loweſt,” who work both for their 
own Subſiſtence, and for theirs that are idle. 
By the imaginary Neceſlities, ſome put them- 
felves under the Dependence of Men in 
power, and ſometimes do very dirty work 
for the Wages they receive. But in all our 
Wants, whether imaginary or real, the Bo- 
dy wants nothing; for it feels nothing. Tis 
properly the bodily Life that wants Meat 
and Cloathing, and tis Luxury and Pride 
that want Delicacies and Ornaments. 


How Life comes to fail, notwithſtand- 
ing all the Repairs it is conſtantly getting, 
and all our anxiety about it, is only to be 
reſoly'd into the Will and Appointment of 
its Author. Tis juſt ſuch another Myſtery, 
that the bodily Frame wears out, and be- 


comes no longer a fit Habitation for the Soul. 


CERTAINLY it might have laſted lon- 
ger: and we hear of Lives in the beginning 
of the world, near a thouſand years old. That 

C 3 ſome 


" AVIEW of 


Dial. 1. ſome of the ſofter parts harden too a 

98 with time, and the Strainers cannot perform 
their functions, is what Experience ſhews; 
but a new Queſtion may ariſe, why that 
hardning of the ſofter parts? Beſides, we 
often ſee the Machine deſtroy d before it is | 
half worn, even in Infancy ; and this with: 
out any violent Accidents. Man is the 7 
pooreſt Creature in the world, in many in- 
ſtances: we may judge how it becomes him 
to be proud. Pride was not made for Man. 


IT. Poor ignorant Man! The difficul- 0 
ty is as great to know how Life is kindled, 
as how it goes out. That it enters into the C 
Body, is but a way of ſpeaking : perhaps the i 
Body and it are form d together. I have © 
| fometimes thought Men have been too pry- h 
| ing with their Glaſſes, and their Enquiries. 0 
1 Whatever be of that, they diſcover nothing 
to leſſen their difficulties. Nature till keeps 
her Myſteries to herſelf. MY 


We er indeed, in a groſs manner, how 
we are thrown into this World with the di- 
ſtreſs of our Mothers, and pain to ourſelves, 
tho' we have no remembrance of it. Our 
ſtay muſt be ſhort, from the nature of our 
bodily Frame. The Cords are loos d, and 
the Wheels broken. Death comes, and puts 
an end to our Labours, our Deſi ens and our 
ene. n | 
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Part tz 


THris Life is a ſtate of tryal, and has 


many Epithets. *Tis call'd a Voyage, a Paſ- 
ſage, an Inn, a Pilgrimage ; ſometimes a 
Play, and a Farce, but it always concludes 
in a Tragedy. A little earth is caſt upon 


the Head (ſays Mr. Paſcal) & en voila . 
jamais. | 
TV. 


SENSATION, 


AA. UT how little have we ſeen of 

the Soul of Man! that Principle 
of Reaſon, that immortal Spirit capable of 
inexpreſſible Joy and Sorrow even here, and 
of bot h theſe hereafter in a degree infinitely 
higher, when this Clog of a Body is thrown 
off ! 


L. Ir you pleaſe, we will talk a little 
more of our inferiour State and Condition. 
As Life is a conſiderable Remove from Mat- 
ter and Motion, Senſation carries us a ſtage 
beyond Life, and as it were ifito another 
Region; but till a very low one. How- 
ever, if Men cannot account for ſimple Life, 
no wonder they cannot account for Senſe 
and Feeling. Tis much if Mr. Hobbes was 
in earneſt in what he ſays of the Cauſe of 
Senſe. You may ſec how far it is ſatis- 


fy ing *. "I 4 
r 


| 
| 
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* A: SOMETIMES: one would hardly 


know whether to laugh or be angry at 
#Tobbes.” But tho the Cauſe of Senſation is 
hid from us, the Advantages of it are ve 

obvious. The Senſes ate the Canals of Plea- 
ſure: they may be ſaid to bring Intelligence 
to the Soul, and to the whole Man Safety 
and Delight. They are noble Preients from 
our Creator, and we ſce what a lols it is to 
be deprived of any one of them. If they arc 


ſometimes the Conveyances of Pain, this is 


owing to ſome Accidents they are not an- 
ſwerable for; and very often the Pain is of 
our on Pacing. | 


oy a . are apdifoaſed, the 4 
muſt be ſo like wiſe: and if they are loſt. the 
Senſes are loſt. Tis the Body that furniſhes 
theſe Organs, which probably has made the 


Emperor aſſign the Senſes to the Body. 


| Tur bodily Scnſes are alſo called the ex- 
ternal Senſes, as they ſerve us in the com- 
merce with things in this viſible World. 
They are commonly reckon d five : and this 
number has obtain d a ſort of Preſcription. 
In our 5 555 Apocrypha they are call'd 
the .* ve" nm, * tho faut is 
| HG 414 3 a 
par PAN ons of 
the Lord, and in the ſixth place He imparted them Un- 


5 derſanding ; and in the ſe — Speech, an Interpreter of 
1 cue Cogitations * Heals. 70 Whatever le be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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a word that may be applied to them all, yet part . 
in common diſcourſe it is appropriated to 


one of theſe five Powers in particular: ſome- 
times we ſay, a Sight ſtrikes the Eye, a 
Sound the Ear. But tis the Hand that's 
uſually ſaid to touch. And hence Touching, 
and the other four Senſes, are conſider' d as 
active; becauſe they can be applied to par- 
ticular Objects, as the Mind directs; by 
whoſe orders they alſo ſuſpend their Opera- 
tions. A Man may ſhut his Eyes when he 
thinks fit. But upon the matter, all the 
Senſes are rather paſſive than activo, which 
I believe you will readily grant. 


Bur tho'the number of thoſe Operations 
has been limited to five, the number of Sen- 
ſations or Perceptions may be call'd infinite, 
both as to the Objects and the Degrees. By 
the Degrees I mean the higher and lower 
Senſations of Pleaſure and Pain, two words 
that include every thing that delights us or 
afflicts us; tho in this place tis only what 
concerns the er that's under conſideration. 


A. O F thoſe five Operations (yon 
know) the Sight and Hearing are reckon'd 
the nobleſt; probably becauſe they are of a 

greater 


in Gretia's Conjecture, that this Pa 1 been put on the 
Margin (and it looks to have been ſo) by ſome Follower 


of 805 Stoicks, it ſtill ſhews that this way of claſſing our ex- 
ternal Senſes is pretty ancient: and it ſeems even to anſwer 
the purpoſe well enough; for we can find out no other Op 
ration for diſcovering and ſurveying the Qualities of outward 
things, and for putting them to uſe. 


A VIEW. of 


Dial. 1. greater ** and ſerve more eminently 
or conveying Knowledge to the Mind. 


The Eye can take in half the Firmament, the 
Ear can hear at a great diſtance, and both 
can receive inſtruction by words: whercas 
the other three Senſes (eſpecially the Touch 


and Taſte) can only act by an immediate Apr 


are to the ies, 


L. Turns. is a remarkable difference 
between the two laſt named Senſes in one 
reſpect, that the Taſte is for one's (elf alone, 
and ſo may be call d but a poor ſolitary Plea- 
ſure: whereas the Touch is a means of 
union with another Perſon, and in ſo far 
may be call d a ſocial Pleaſure; and it ſerves 
often as a Conveyance of ne 


A. You deſign to be merry. 


L. NEITHER merry nor grave. You 
muſt have had the Women in your head 
yourſelf, and Idon t deny that they were in 
mine: but ſetting them aſide, Ill appeal to 
any Man, if he would not prefer the Kiſs of a 
Friend's Cheek to the beſt Wine apon Earth. 


. He mul be a ſorry: Friend: tha 
would not. 


L. Tux erm} Obſervers how only 
diſcover'd the Organs or Inſtruments belong- 
ing to cach Senſe; and tis probable they 

3 have 
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have not diſcover'd them all neither. Thus Part 1. 
Touthing and Taſting are but faintly e- WYW 
plain'd by the diſcovery of certain * Nipples 

under the Skin (differing in their figures) 

as the proper Inſtruments of theſe two Sen- 

ſes; tho' the ſmall Inftruments are indeed 
deſcrib'd with great labour and exactneſs. 

And as we know but ſome of the Inſtru- 

ments, ſo we know but ſome of the Occa- 

fions or Conditions (not the Cauſes) requi- 

ſite to affect us ſo many ways as we find we 

are affected. So that the greateſt Philoſo- 

phers have recourſe only to the + Appornt- 

ment of the Adorable Creator. The cauſe 

of ſimple Life is not to be reach'd; much 

leſs the cauſe of Senſation : and the cauſe 

of Pleaſure or Pain leſs till. 


A. FEEL 1NG or Senſibility (it ſeems) 
is diffuſed thro all the Body, without and 
within, and ſo is conſider d as the Founda- 
N | tion 

* Papille mollis, pulpoſce, medulloſee, nervee, prramidales, in 
nervis ſubcutaneis 4217 exutã membrank e xteriori emallitis, or- 
te, hinc admodum ſenſiles fate, affluenti aſſiduò tenuiſſimo liguore 
hume#ate, epidermide tenuiſfima defenſe ; illibata ſua ſenſi- 
bilitate, intra fins, foveaſque, ſub euticula latentes 3 in locis 
tau exercenda propriis, nempe lingud apice digitorum in ma- 
nibus, pedibuſque, contractiles; iterumque emiſfiles ; funt Or- 
carpareum quo explorata corpora tangi dicuntur. Boer- 
aave Inſtitut. 

He ſhews afterwards by what means Touch arifes, and 
how the different Perceptions are excited of Heat and Cold, 
op inort. 
| 1 Non ergo videtur di werſitas, hec idæarum pendere tantum 
@ uarietate illa, qud ultima pars nervi conſtrui tur, ſed a u. 
tis aliis præterea non quidem caufis, ſed ex Inſtituto Conditoris 
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28 A vIE W of + 
Dial. 1. tion of what is moſt uſually and ned call'd 
V Pleaſure and Pain. The reſt of the Senſes f 
convey what is agreeable (the Eye Sights, and 
the Ear Sounds, for inſtance) but they are not 
ſaid to create that ſevere racking preſſure 
which goes under the name of Pain or Tor- 
ture, nor that gentle agreeable Impreſſion 
call d Pleaſure. A new wonder agiſes, | 


Haw the fame Nerves are faſbion 4 to fuſe 
tain 


Thegreatef Pleaſure, and thegreateſ Pain! 


L. TIS fe BUT aw and the pre- 
ſent Frame of the Body is liable to Pain, 


and often ſciz'd with i it to extremity. 


. IIS remarkable too, that the Ex- 
tremes of Pleaſure are much fewer than 
thoſe of Pain, from which no Fibre of the 
Body can promiſe to be exempt; and as to 
the Point of duration, Pleaſure has but lit- 
tle to boaſt of. Intenſe Pain may continue 

long, intenſe Pleaſure cannot. on 


L. MANKIND are in ſome deluſion 29 
to that point. Mr. Boerhaave and others are 
very good, for ſhewing the Frame and Tex- 
ture of the Organs belonging to each Senſe. 
Mean time the Touch and Taſte are gene- 
rally moſt gratified, and the Taſte yet more 
than the former. And to theſe two Senſes 


may be reterr'd all that's call'd Luxury: the 
Sgmmell 


hd. 3 wy p4 4 
** * 
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Smell is but gratified in a manner for diver» Part t. 
ſion. Elegance is properly the purſyit of WYW. 


the Eye. Sometimes, tis true, all Exttava- 
gance is call'd. Luxury: as the Luxury of 
Building: Gententng: Apparel, SG. 


To enter into all the bad Conſequences 
of indulging, the Senſes, were an endleſs Af- 


fair. There are few Perſons but know too 


much of it from their own Experience; with 


relation to their Eſtate, their Character, and 


the Body itſelf. And if they want Authori- 
ties they may ſee what Horace ſays of the Ef-· 
fects of gratifying .a ſweet Tooth, as Dr. 
Cheyne calls it: Dulcia ſe in bilem vertunt. 


Bur the ee een of Senſuality is 
one thing, and the Injuſtice of it another. 
Mere ſelfiſh Gratification, without regard to 
Society and Friendſhip, (ſuppoſing the Heart 
not to be engaged in the Pleaſure) is a thing 
below Humanity, but tis infinitely more 
agrecable to think of what Nature has done 


for our ſupport and delight, than what we 


do our ſelves to our uneaſineſs, our de- 
ſtruction, and our diſhonour. We have tie 
Benefits and Pleaſures. of all the Senſes to 
think of, and we can never think of them 
enough. 41. n is in * Raptures, 

ſpeaking 


=. r from the beſt 


Authors, and a 8 he adds; Ms a 2 
* nem verò admirabilitatem conſtructa * 
* ralis fabrica, &c.“ 2 Fee : 


* 


A VIEW TC 


Dial. I. ſpeaking of the very Organs: How much 
notre ſatisfaction muſt it give to tefle& on 


the Uſes, the Delights, and the Certainty of 
the Operations themſelves? To ſuppoſe them 
Fallacious, were to give our ſelves the lye, as 
well as to unhinge all Society, Law and 
Commerce. A Man diſtinguiſhes his Friend 
well from a Stranger, he knows his very foot 
before entring the Room. Witneſſes are 
admitted upon their Knowledge of Facts: 
and a judge, from his Conviction of the 
Proof, acquits the Innocent or condemns 
the Guilty: To ſay nothing of more fami- 
No mann cared to young and old. 


A. enn a you kaow,. we 
muſt have recourſe to one Senſe for confir- 
ming another, or rectifying its miſtakes, 
But this can never overthrow the certainty 
of the Senſes in general. If a Stick appears 
crooked in the Water, there needs no more 
but to take it out, to be convinc d that it is 
ftreight. Tis the Philoſophers that perplex 
people, or rather confound themſelves, with 
their Subtilties and their Marks of Certain- 
ty: an honeſt Farmer is at no loſs to know 
whether he is ſleeping or waking. | 


5 He had ſaid of 4 Noſe : . Sunt Janes. in his narium 
© cawvis recondita, artificioſe variis lots a, 
er officula . fea 2 aue 
« ex tenuiſimis oſſeis lamellis, . tenuiorib WY 
„ Nares inveſttuntur membranã craſſa, molli, nyria as 
& waſculrum artirioſo) um ornati—— Membraiia "bet follicits 
% ſe inſinuat———Unde mirabili inſtituto— 494. 
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Part 1. 


TL. Tux Quickneſs of the Senſes, as well WV 


as the Health of the Body, depends ny 
mth on Sobriety and good Rules; tho, 
be ſure, there are higher motives for 80. 
briety than Health and Pleaſure. And be- 
ſides that the Body is thus kept righter for 
the Exerciſe of its proper Functions, the 
Mind is freed from an exceſſive trouble in 
ſeeking after thoſe ſeeming Neceſſities of 


Luxury which grow upon us the more they 


are indulg'd, and make us delicate and fret · 
= n, to ourſelves and others. | 


A. BE SIDES the five Senſes; ths Na- 
turaliſts generally ſpeak of a Senſorium, or 
common Senſe, + which they reckon the 
ground of all Senſation, or a Medium, as it 
were, for modifying the Impreſſions and 
conveying them to the Mind. The Eye, 
ſay they, knows not that it ſees, nor the Ear 
that it hears, till this common Senſe inter- 
raue its Verdict. | 


Tar Is males no addition to the-titader 
of our Senſes, whether it be granted or de- 
nied ; it only ſerves, as a new Inſtrument, to 
account in ſome dark manner for their Ope- 
rations. And perhaps it is owing to this Me- 


dium or Canal, among other things, that 


having two Eyes and two Ears we * not ice 
nor hear double. 


MANY 


=) * 
« ö * 1 , 3 v 
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* MAN other things belong to the animal 


Life, which we may call indifferently Sen- 
ſations, Actions, Powers, Faculties. Phy- 
ſicians ſpeak of the action of the Stomach, 
as well as that of Eating and Drinking. 
What name ſhall. we give Sleeping, which 
puts a ſtop to moſt of our Powers and Ac- 
tions? What ſhall we ſay of Hunger and 
Thirſt? Some have call'd them internal Sen- 
ſes: Senſations they are at leaſt, and ſome- 
times extreme Preſſures; and our Pleaſures 
ariſe moſtly from ſuch uneaſy preceding Sen- 
ſations. Thus Reſt and Motion arc agreea- 
ble by turns: and that Faculty of moving 
from one place to another may be ſaid to 
enlarge our Confinement, (for we are but 
Priſoners here on Earth) ſo that the taking 
a walk becomes a Pleaſure, were it but in a 
Chamber. In ſhort, we are ſo wonderfully 
contriv'd, that we can hardly ſpeak ſenſe 
when we attempt to give any Deſcription of 
our ſelves; and muſt leave many things un- 
touch d after all. We feel our Wants, and 
are cager to ſatisfy them right or wrong. 
We have indeed ſtrong Arguments within 
us of our Indigence. Without Nouriſh- 
ment the poor Animal ſtarves in a very little 
time. Without Sleep he is intolerably un- 
caly, and tis as great a neceſſity upon him 
as the former. But let us ſuppoſe all that's 
neceſſary for the Subſiſtence of the animal 
Life, Meat, Drink, Clothes, Sleep, Lodging, 


and 


„ 
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and all theſe to the full, and of the beſt : Part 1. 
what ſhould poor Man do without Objects 
to entertain the reſt of his Senſes! How me- 

lancholly muſt he be, and how little Joy 

would his fineſt Ideas often give him? I ſay 

often, becauſe ſometimes there is a pleaſure | 
in them: but no body can promiſe himſelf | 
the continuance of that Pleaſure, and ſome- 
times a Man would quit it for a Pipe of To- | 
bacco. And if Ideas yield to the Senſes, | 
theſe: muſt yield to the Affections. For if | 
the Affections are not gratified, or any one | 
of thetn that chances to have the Dominion | 
for the time, what good could the whole | 
Earth do us? Let a Man in ſuch a ſituation | 
try how: he can ſuffice himſelf, and make | 
the: beſt of his Self-Love that he can, hell 
find ſo little pleaſure from that Fountain, that | 
he would wiſh he were out of Exiſtence. 1 


. 
| | 


IMAGINATION: 


2.0 ELP is 18560 a poor Center, as Ba. 
con ſays. But our Imagination im- 
poſes upon us, I know not how. 1 


A. WE hardly 5 what Imagina- 
tion is. 


L. Tis à dark Affar indeed. This 
Faculty has ſuch a Dependence upon the 
D Senſes, 


34 VE 

Dial. I. e that Mr. Hobbes calls it aiding 
5 but decojing Senſe ;. and he compares it 
to the toſſing of Water after the Wind 
ceaſes. But the Compariſon is lame. A 
thouſand things are imagin'd that never | 
enter d into the Senſes; and the Images 
of former . ect are "weed: at — 

ſure. 57 03-41 
| ey 1s - [ibs un for the Game 
Faculty ; and both words are taken promiſ- 
cuoufiy for the Faculty and the Act, and 
ſometimes for the thing imagined. Thus 
we ſay a mere A a mere Rang. 


| e this 9 is e for 
ee and is diſtinguiſhed from Judg- 
ment: the one lay ing the Materials in order, 
which the other collects. And ſometimes 
Fancy is taken for Choice or Taſte: We ſay 

a Perſon of a good or bad Fancy. 


A. I believe the Fancy is a real Fa- 
culty of the Soul: you know * Milton calls 
it 5 r nd mne 1434 3.5 
| £1 * 11 {804 I T 
9 | 18 en n 2310 
Are many lefler Faculties that ſervs nog 
Reaſon as chief; — theſe, Fancy bert 
Her office holds, of all Extethal things 
Which the five watchful Senſes repreſent, 1 
She forms Imaginations, Airy Shapes, 01 
Which Reaſon joining or disjoining frames 
2780 1 or What deny, and call 288 
n ee e then recires. OY 1 
EIS J416 16 
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Part / 


Ir ſerves to recall the Images of Things 


eur y perceiv'd, and ſo they are more lan- 
guid than in the firſt Impreſſion ; as the Idea 
of the Sun and Light js very poor andi imper- 
—_ at or oth 


5 Bu r as we can recall abſent Danges 
they come ſometimes upon us uncall'd in a 
very tumultuous and irregular manner, and 


when we would gladly be rid of them; fo 


that we may be ſaid to dream even in the 
day-time. It may be called Dreaming, tho 
we do not entertain theſe Imaginations vo- 
luntarily, ſince they are for the moſt part 
but Caſtles in the Air. Nor is it future Pro- 
ſpects only that intrude upon our Imagina- 
tion: there's hardly a Trifle that we have 
done or heard of, twenty years ago, but 
what breaks in upon us, and often the moſt 
unſeaſonably in the World. Tis difficult 
to fix the Attention ſo long as not to wander 
before the Lord's Prayer can be repeated. 
All which argues fome Diſtemper in our in- 
ternal Frame, and yet very few 1 believe are 
ps of May! | 20 


1:433 
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Into her private Cell : when Pn 
Oft in her abſence, Mimick Fan 
Too imitate her; but, misjoinin r | 
„ — uces oft, LECT ina; 4 
Wann long Pen a and late. 


. Lf. B. v. 
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4A VIEW of 


AA. Thar may be call'd involuntary 
Imagination. One and the ſame Faculty 
may be. ſaid to be both paſſiye and active. 
The Mind has certainly a Power of raiſing 
Images or Appearances of things within it- 
ſelf, _ it tofren feels thei e it er 


vs; tho⸗ we can tell many a Aki he 


Fancy can do, tis impoſſible to tell every 
thing. It adds, it pares, it joins, it ſepa- 


rates, it mixes, it jumbles, it builds, it razes; 
in ſhort, it works wonders in its own Shop; 
and the beſt Deſcription will-ftill be inferior 
to its power. It can frame new Ideas upon 
the model of old ones: as when we ſuppoſe 
a Perſon we have not ſeen, to reſemble one 
we have (cen; and when we frame an Idea 
of Conſtantinople from what we have ſeen 
of London, or perhaps but from a Map of 
London. This ſort of coining is very often 
a forging. Nor muſt it ever be forgot, that 
ſuch images are quite wrong, or rather no 
Images at all; that are form'd when the par- 
ticular Senſe is wanting or hurt: as in the 
known Story of the blind Man, that rec- 
kon d Scarlet was like the Sound of a 
Trumpet. 

L. How the Imaging impoſes * 
us when the Senſes are entire, is ſtill harder 


to explain. But ſometimes we ſay, the Ima- 


I gination 
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gination is impos d upan, when tis the Senſe Part t. 


y that's miſtaken; as when the Stick appears www 
V crooked in water: but the Error lies neither 
e. in the Sight nor in the Fancy, but only in 
8 our pronouncing too haſtily. Hence we 
t= may ſee the advantage of that great Rule, 
3 Not to judge according to Appearances ; 
| eſpecially in things relating to Religion and 
47 common Life. As to Religion, tis well 
he known how haſty Imaginations, or rather: 
ry. haſty Concluſions, bring all things into ca- 
- lamity and ruin. And the bad effects of 
= raſh Judgment are no leſs ſeen in Life: we 
Pp, ſee others in a glittering ſituation, we im- 
** mediately pronounce them Happy: and by 
on a natural conſequence think ourſelves miſe- 
Ie rable, if we have not the like Finery. Ben 
ne Johnſon makes Fungoſo taint away, upon 
lea ſeeing another Beau get into the Faſhion be- 
fore him. The ſame ſort of judging obtains 
of in houſhold Furniture, Equipage, and Titles. 
en 'Tis true, it may be call'd Staring rather 
hat than Zudging, when we have no other Stan- 
no dard of Felicity but to gape and admire with 
ar- the Mob, 
the 2 
— Qui faber in Titulis 
tn But fuch is really the caſe, and ſuch in- 
fluence has Imagination both on private 
pon Quiet and the publick, that the want of a Rib- 
der bon may endanger a Government. Pride in- 
ma- deed mixes with the Admiration ; from what 


D 3 other 


38 A VIEW ff 


Dial. I. other ſource can it SASceed, that a Man in 

V perfect Health is not eaſy to travel the length 
of a Street, unleſs he have a Coach? and 
that atiother i is not caſy'in a very fine Coach, 

=. becauſe it nas not a Das No 


. 1ITIS This Foouky of Imagination, 
however, that makes the greateſt Figure in 
Life, eſpecially i in Company, and ſtill more 

vVvhen there is aſtock of Memory along with 
it. Tis alſo the Work-houſe of Poetry, and 
ſometimes of Politicks. Examples arc nced- 


lels, - { 


L. To make a Figure in Company, there 
; mult be alſo a ſtock of Confidence. 


A. Nori truer. Mean time In- 

| vention has much the advantage of bare Ima- 

gination : and every Man either wiſhes for 

| it, or boaſts of it. Some Perſons indeed have 

a very ready Talent. But cven in this readi- 

neſs of Invention a Man has nothing to call 

f his own: for tho Expedicnts come in his 

head, yet he is not Maſter of that Art 

when he pleaſes; and 'tis a very common 

way of ſpeaking, ſuch a thing did or did 

not occur. So that the hitting on a good 

= Thought may be reckon'd as much an ac- 

" | cident, as the unexpected meeting with a 

Friend. And then, how many things do 

occur, that are very impertinent-! Falſe Hu- 
| un; Ribaldry,. _ N Conceits! And 

ö | tis 
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in tis very vexatious when all this is paſſed for Part 1. 
th W ER ned 
nd | * | 
h, L. Tux chief Buſineſs of Wit ſeems to 

8 bein ordinary Converſation and Scribling, 

whereas Invention is extended to all Affairs 

n, and Offices in Life; from the firſt Miniſter 
in of State to the loweſt Mechanick, or the 
Ire pooreſt Maſter of a Family. 
th 1 
nd A. ROCHESTER has pleaſantly ob- 
d- ſerv'd, that Riches and Power were very un- 

| equally ſhared among Mankind, but that it 

was quite otherwiſe as to Wit; at leaſt that 

ere every one was well ſatisfied with his own 

| Portion : * 
n- Of this none thinks (the due Diviſion's ſuch) 
na- His own too little, or his Friend's too much. 
or 
Ve And tho' his Lordſhip (whoſe ſhare indeed 
di- was very great) ſaid this only for his Diver- 
all ſion, yet really the Diviſion is more equal 
his than is generally believed. One ſhall hear 
\re very good Jelts and Repartees among People 
on of the meaneſt condition : they have their 
lid ſmart Lads, their witty Laſſes, and their ſa- 
od tyrical Old Men. 
c- 
"2 L. What paſſes moſt currently for Wit 
do in this Iſland, is properly but Humour, and 
wo often of a very low kind. But true Humour 
nd is when the Fancy puts different things toge- 
tis D 4 ther, 


——ů— — 
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Dial: I. ther, ben have no outward 1 
nor Connection in Nature. Thus Butler 


N of his learned Gee. 


eee eee bn ee 
When Butter does refuſe to come, 
And Love proves croſs and humourſome. 


N — het things in tolerable eſteem, arg 
5 apply'< 'dto the moſt mY uſes : 


For be 2 Geometvick Scale 
Could take the ſize of Pats of Ale, 
© Reſolve by Sines and Tangents freicbt. 
Bread or Butter wanted weight. 


I ſuch a jumble of Images, ſome Ridi. 
cule naturally falls upon one of the things 
for its being in company with the other, 
And ſuch a merry burleſque Vein may be 
pretty allowable when it brings no contempt 
on Things or Perſons that ought to be more 
reſpectfully treated: for in that caſe it is 
like the hanging naſty Rags upon a fine Sta- 
tue. Mr. Habbes lays down ſome Regula- 
tions and Remarks with reference to this 
tickliſh Affair, which ſhew the greatneſs of 
his Genius heyond many that have ſugceeded 
him, and which likewiſe ſhew the unſucceſs- 
fulneſs of any Genius, when it meddles in a 
deciſive manner with things out of its reach. 
You eee un he dye! in the eighth 
ene, 3c Hh Chapter 


* * 
- SS #34 4 
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ce, Chapter of his Leviathan, with what he had Part 1. 
ler ſaid of the Cauſe of Senſation in the firſt. * 


« N TRE ſecret Thoughts of a Man run 
„ over all things, holy, prophane, clean, 
** obſcene, grave, and light, without ſhame 


10. 4 or blame; which verbal Diſcourſe can- 
« not do, farther than the Judgment ſhall 
re b approve of the Time, Place, and Perſons. 


« An Anatomiſt, or a Phyſician, may ſpeak 

* or write his Judgment of unclean things 

* [natural things] becauſe he is not to pleaſe, 

| e but profit: but for another Man to write 
7 « his extravagant and pleaſant Fancies of the 
« ſame, is as if a Man, from being tumbled 

te jnto the dirt, ſhould come and preſent 


li te himſelf before good Company. And tis 
gs the want of Diſcretion that makes the 
r. ** difference. Again, in profeſt remiſſneſs 
de te of Mind, and familiar Company, a Man 
pt « may play with the Sounds and equivocal 
re « Signification of Words; and that many 
is times with Encountersof extraordinary Fan- 
a- * cy: but in a Sermon, or in publick, or be- 
a- te fore Perſons unknown, or whom we ought 
is te to reverence, there is no jingling of words 
of ** that will not be accounted Folly : and the 
d &« difference is only in the want of Diſcre- 
8 e tion. So that where Wit is wanting, it 
a * is not Fancy that is wanting, but Diſcre- 
1; ** tion, 95 therefore without Fan- 
h „cy is Wu, but Fancy, without Judgment 


* Wn Foßr. 


A. 
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Dial. I. 

* . 1 was fin mightily pleas's with 
that Paſſage. 


L. Iꝝ many Books (as well as Gef 
ſation) were examined by that Standard, 
wy would run a great hazard. 1 would 

ly differ from flobber in one of his Con- 
750 that Fudgment without Fancy is 
Fot it is "= Exuberance of Fancy 
— produces the thing call'd Wit in ge- 
neral ? the office of Judgment being to keep 
that Current within its due Limits. All 
— mag Compoſitions (whether in Verſe or 
roſe, the Adventures of Telemachus, as 
well as the [/iad; or Heid) are Works 
of Wit and Judgment both, bur are more 
properly referred to the Claſs of Wit; be- 
cauſe of the Invention and Fancy that pre- 
vails in them. A Hiſtory is the pure work 
of Judgment and Memory. But to do Mr. 
Hobbes juſtice, if Wit were taken accord- 
ing to the ſi 7 of the Latin and 
French Tetms Ingenium and Eſprit, or ac- 
cording to our Engliſb word Genius, it 
were hard to refuſe Tic 1 of Wit to 
a good Hiſtory, or to any Compoſi tion that's 
good in its kind. | 


A. IN conparing poctical Works to- 
gether, ſome of them are obſerved to abound 
moſt in Judgment, others in Fancy; as Fan- 


cy is reckon'd to prevail in Homer, and 
Sa - — 
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Jodgment in Virgil. In the French per- Part t. 
formance tis hard to diſcover whether Fan! V 


cy or Judgment prevails moſt ; all is fo well 
adjuſted, temper'd, and mix d together. I 
do not mean to derogate from the Praiſe gi- 


ven to Milton's Paradiſe Loft, a Derfor- | 
mance of a quite different nature. 


Z. I muſt own, I have often mail 
Milton has given too much ſwing to his n. 


gination, OY | 
. I ha not diſpute click with you. 


L. In many Compoſitions, Humour” is 
what appears more than either Judgment or 
Fancy: and often it deſerves not the name 
of Humour, but rather of Ribaldry. And 
this Obſeryation ſeems to hold pretty well, 
that Wit in the moſt uſual Acceptation of it 
is an edg'd Tool, and generally hurtful to 
thoſe who have moſt of it. Tis a ſort of in- 
voluntary, incontinent, derifiye Spirit, which 
muſt burſt out either in Converſation, or 
on Paper, from a mixt deſire of pleaſing and 
of being admired ; accompanied with a cer- 
rain Pleaſure of disburthening. The ſame 
Lord Roy fays very truly, 


Anid Wit was his vain frivolous pretence, 
Of plea mg others at his own expence. 
Satyr on Man. 


But 


4A vI RW of: 


Dial. I. But this defire of e is not very din. 
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5. Passion. e 


A "HE —— Aiviry of the 
Soul appears much more in the 
Paſſions than in the bodily, Senſes, which 
are but paſſive and languid in compariſon 
of thoſe violent Commotions, or even in 
compariſon of the more gentle Affections. 
When the Paſſions break looſe, they are 
like Hurricanes and Eruptions of Fire: and 
they are fitly call'd Paſſions, becauſe we 
ſuffer under their Dominion. But then, as 
they are bad Maſters, they are excellent Ser- 
vants; as we uſe to * of Fire and Water: 
and without Paſſions, Life would be a very 
inſipid thing. For let us ſuppoſe a Man 
poſſeſt of a Fortune ſufficient to give him all 
the Gratifications of the Senſes, and that in 
the moſt elegant way imaginable: let him have 
Ragouts and Burgundy, and Dogs and Hor- 
ſes, and what elſe he has a mind for: yet if we 
ſuppoſe him in the bare ſtate of Senſuality, 
without Love and Friendſhip; no deſire of 
Knowledge, no reliſh of giving or receiving 
Obligations, neither ſatisfaction in Virtue, 
nor indignation at Vice: ſuch a Man would 


be reckon d a W to paſs his time 
r dully, 


ON 


& - , i 
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ON the other hand; wht us PRs a Man WY 


hearty animated with one ſingle Paſſion, it 
will keep him at leaſt awake; and the pro- 
ſpect of ſatisfying it, will be to him inſtead 
of the moſt delicious Senſualities, and — 
times inſtead of the Neceſſaries of Life. 


I. Ir is ſometimes reckon d, the ſtronger 


thy! Paſſions are, the better, provided they 
are under due Regulations. 1 — 
ſm not. But this 1 ſuppoſe can me 
a” vigorous Conſtitution of Soul, Rin love 
heartily what we ought to love, and to hate 
heartily what we ought to hate. For there 
muſt be an Exception as to ſuch Paſſions, or 

ſuch Forms of them as can produce no good 
effect! For inſtance, Fear and Revenge: the 
latter is diabolical, and the former often 
very baſe. Such a Fear I mean, as is ſaid to 
give a body to our ne Fc to diſcon- 


cert our moſt valuable Faculties; and which 
may be called an Alienation of Mind while 
it laſts: and ſuch a Fear alſo as makes us re- 
cede from any Duty that would'expoſe us to 
the Cenſure of the unthinking World. Such 
Paſſions we had better wiſh extinguiſhed. a 
STOUCHE IL FSH S G br: s 
Tux Paſſions, you m are alſo called 
Affections of the Soul: for-tho' Affection 
is taken particularly for Love (which word 
too has its different ſignifications) yet Affec- 
tion or Paſſion denotes any Motion or 
2 Feeling, 
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Nigl, L Feeling, whether agreeable or diſagreeable. 


And thus the Paſſions are commonly divi- 


ded into the cencupiſcibie and the ireſesble; 
two old · faſhion d words, but which intimate 
to us that all the various and variable Mo- 
tions of the Soul turn upon theſe two Mine 
ges, Deſire and Auerſion. 10 t. ; 


-- Tx1s Diviſion of our ** or fetch- 
ing them from two Sources, gives indeed 
no Idea either of Virtue or Vice; but only 
a general notion of Pleaſure and Pain in the 
Saul, without any conſideration of Merit or 
Demerit: ſo that there had need to be ano- 
ther Diviſion of the Paſſions, into the Vir- 
tuous and Vicious. But becauſe this way 
of claſſing them would be jn/ignificant to 

thoſc, who will not allow the diſtinction of 
Virtue and Vice; it will be enough to di- 
vide them into the Social Paſſions, and the 
Selfiſh, or the Diſintereſted and the Inte- 
reſted. Tis true, thoſe Perſons will not al- 
low there is ſuch a thing as Diſintereſtedneſs 
neither; but they Il at leaſt allow there is 
ſuch à thing as Compaſſion, Tenderneſs, 
Kindneſs, (they may chuſe their rd) and 
ſo the Paſſions might be diſtinguiſhed into 
the Kind and Unkind, which I ſuppoſe 
would paſs, current with all the World: 
ſince the groateſt Advocates for Hef. lu, 
do not deny that Men can be friendly, but 
only affirm that theic Friendſhip, is N 
uon their own. Intereſt. 8 
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Part 1. 


1 1 think this be Gi ned that WY 


as Deſire and Averſion (eſpecially when they 
come the length of Paſſion) imply Want, 
Uncaſineſs, Trouble, and violent Motion 
in the Soul; ſo Joy is the Satisfaction, 
Delight, and Acquieſcence that enſues on 
our meeting with our Deſires, or even on 
getting free of our Averſions. Joy is to the 
© Soul What Pleaſure is to the Senſes: (and 
Sorrow may be called its Pain) with this 
difference, that true Joy and Sorrow of the 
rational Soul are ſtill founded upon Reaſon. 
And in all the Paſſions the Will has ſome 
more power than in the bodily Feelings, 
which we cannot augment nor leſſen: the 
greateſt Staicł muſt feel the Gout; the moſt 
abſte mious Recluſe cannot put a op to his 
1 while the Glaſs is at his mouth. 
hereas in the Paſſions or Feelings of the 
Soul, a Man can either cheriſh them, and 
| conſequenely raiſe. them higher, or he can 
make ſome Effortz A n and wa 
en die the aer 


5 nenn Deſir ire, and Tmple Averſian, 
are juſtly ceckon'd blind. And if Fancy 
may de ſaid to enter often into our Deſires, 
it enters yet oftner into our Averſions: for 
Ve can generally give a better Reaſon why 
we like, than Why we diſlike, -- So that ma- 
ny of our Averſions are much owing to ſome 
diſorder in ourſelves, or our being ent of 

Tune; 


AVIEW J 


Dial. I. Tune; which appears remarkably in thoſe 
** Averſions and Dilgaſts that are petſonal. 


L. I believe Hope and Fear iſſue from 
Deſire and Averſion, according to the 


Views, or the Apprehenſions which the 


Mind hath of meeting with things agreeable 
or vexatious. Hope and Fear therefore are 
ſuppos'd to be attended with ſome reaſon : 
the pannick Fear excepted as before, becauſe 
it concludes the dreadful thing to be already 
preſent. Our Hopes ſeldom impoſe ſo far 
upon us: tho' they riſe very high, and from 
very narrow Foundations in ſome Tempers, 
and not the worſt ones neither. But if we 
conſider Hope as a rational Expectation of 
the Mind, it will rather come under the Liſt 
of the Virtues than of the Paſſions. 


THE natural Fear of Death is wiſely im- 
planted in us, for the 'Preſervation of our 
bodily Frame: and neither the fear of Death 
nor of Pain is ſhameful, unleſs it make us 
ſhun what we ought to do, or do what we 
oughr to ſhun. Luxury and ſoft Living muſt 

neceſſarily increaſe Fear, and magnify Dan- 
get: as tis told of an honeſt Gentleman, who 
thought to have join'd King Charles I. but 


_ not 120 to lie out of Aer wed; | 


. Poor Gentleman! | 


* 7 
Z. 
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Part 1: 


9 15 was thi ing hae! as the Mind from 3 


imple Deſire and Averſion, Appetite. and 
Abhorrence, proceeds to Hope and Fear: 
ſo when theſe are accompliſhed; or came 10 


thcir period, it would ſeem to procced no 


farther, but to reſt on the Enjaymerit, or in 


the Afflicion; tho A ffliction ar Sorrow is 


not n, a State of Reſt. 


. 269 no doubt, is PROPER 
and Delight. When we are told t Fay. 


is is of ſtor continuance, I ſuppoſe we are to 
nd it of the Plcaſure of the Senſes 


and of the Imagination: for the Soul ſeems 


to be capable of infinite Joy, both as to 
Duration and Extent; and no leß * 
of Sotrow. 


L. Bur kow hard Abbo aims the 15 
tomy of the Soul, and to reduce all its Mo- 
tions into a regular Syſtem! I know not 
whether our Terms or our Ideas fail us 
ſooneſt. How many little Baſtard - Paſſions 


are there that go under the name of Ill- Hu- 


mour! Fretting, Diſguſt, Chagrin, Con- 
tradition, &c. ſhall we refer theſe to the 


Article of Anger or of Pride? Or ate. "= 5 


not rather made Oe both? 


How BYER, we muſt never blame Ne 
ture; as if ſhe had put fo many ſources of 
Trouble and Diſquict within us: for we 


E have 


go  AVIEW of 
Dial. I. have likewiſe other Sources, or Funds of 
wyw Satisfattion, if we would cultivate them 
faithfully ; but this we can never do, till we 
endeavour to changes the Principle of our 
Deſires and Actions. 


our Paſſions proceed from, that makes them 

deſerve either Praiſe or Blame. Thus Grief 

is ſhameful, when it proceeds from the loſs 

of Money; but honourable, in the loſs of 
a Friend. 


L. NuMBERLEss Obſervations might be 
made on the Paſſions, each whereof would 
require/a Book, if one was to conſider their 
Riſe, their Progreſs, their Decay, their Ex- 
tinction, their Riſing again, their giving 
way to other Paſſions quite oppoſite, their 
Combinations, their Force, their Subtilty, 
their Enchantment, &c. All which arc but 
the different turnings of Human Nature. 


| A. Tux Duke of Rochefoucault would 
throw them all into the bottomleſs Pit of 
Self-Love. ; 


L. Ir will be good to conſult the beſt 
Authors who have wrote of our ſeveral 
Powers and Propenſions, if they write good 
Senſe, and make a true report 6f Nature; 
whatever their Profeſſion be, Clergyman or 
Laick: and the Sex by no means to be ex- 


cepted, 


Al confeſs tis the Principle, or Cauſe, 


n 
o 
tl 
fi 
W 
Pe 
1 
tl 


* 
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cepted, ſince we have from their hands ſome Part 1. 
of the fineſt Compoſitions upon the moſt wyw 


delicate and important Subjects. 


INDEED the Paſſions (like every thing 
elſe) are better known by feeling than de- 
ſcription, What better can be ſaid of Love, 
than that tis Love? Tis difficult even to 
give a Liſt of them. Nor do I find people 
agreed either as to their Number or their 
Claſſes. 4 


A. Mn. Hobbes has treated of a great 
many Motions of the Soul under one Head 
of the Paſſions, And the long train he 
there mentions, are but Modes, and Diverſi- 
fications of five or ſix primary Motions, 
which he calls the Simple Paſſions, and 
perhaps fitly enough, vis. Appetite, Deſire, 
Love, Averfion, Hate, Joy, and Grief, I 
think he procecds in his Scheme thus : 


% Appetite with an Opinion of attaining 
eis called Hope. | 
© The ſame without ſuch Opinion, De- 
6e ſpair. | | 
*** « Sudden Courage, Anger. 
« Conſtant Zope, Confidence of our 
« ſelves. 
*** & Deſireſof good to another; Benevo- 
„ lence, Good-will, Charity. If 
e to Man generally, Good - nature. 
E 2 | HE 


\ 


een. 
Dial. I. Ur diſcuſſes other Paſſions of Tenden- 


WYV cies after the ſame Aphoriſtical manner, and 


(it would ſeem) juſt as they have come into 


Z. 


inning 


head; ſuch as Eggs Puſullanimity, 
imity, Valour, Liberatity, Miſe- s 

22 2 CChurliſbneſs1 Love, Fealouſy, 
* 677 Religion, „ 1 7 7 | 
Glo ory, . ejection, ., 79 7 | 
Shams . Impudence, 555.0 uelry, E f 
5 nb. He ſpeaks of ecrtain [ 
Tendencies that I do not remember, and! 0 
wonder he (aid nothing of others, ante he \ 

was giving the Hiſtory of Man; for inſtance, 

eftation. But tis hard for one to khow 
what he ſhould write, or whit he ſhould not I 
write: and there is ſomething ſo like Pe- 1 
gate in-all thoſe diſcuſſions, that perhaps 0 
obbes has been glad to diſpatch them 1 
off as ſoon as he could; and it muſt be ond, a 
he often writes in a very natural way. 4 
cannot, however, ſubſcribe to all his Apho- h 
tiſms or Definitions; for inſtance, that con- 
Pant Hope is A confidence in our ſelues: 5 
for it may proceed as naturally from a con- 1 
fidence in another. And as to Religion, he 1 

places both the zrue and the falſe only in 
ear: Fcar of Pd wer inviſible e feigned by ir 
the Mind, or imagined from Tales pub- 2 
« lickly allowed, Religion; not allowed, tl 
ff $ uperſtition: and when the Power ima- » 
225 is truly ſuch as we imagine, True t 
eligion.“ B 
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L. A poor account of true Religion ! 


ck. We find by Experience that e nab 


ſions domineer by turns; ayd when two, or 
more of them, are in competition at once, 
the weakeſt muſt certainly yield, unleſs 
Reaſon interpoleth. But the Dukg of Res 
chefoucault obſerves, that Sloth ar Indo- 
lence tho it deſeryes not the name of A 
Paſſi ion) often gets the better of them all, 
and triumphs equally over r our Vices 11 my 
irtues. | 4 
THERE is gether of his Maxims which 
I cannot lo caſily join with, that the Paſ- 


ſions are but different Degrees of Heat and 


Cold in the blood. That I think were“ a 
little tog mechanical: tho“ we are * 
ably under a ſort of Mcthanifm, and are 
drawn like Puppers by String S, as Hatonis 
has expreſt it. We may he literally | aid 
upon ſome occaſions to er ie and 
inflamed. Nothing is more co 


in the ſacred Writings than ſuch E welle 

2 Tt Degrees of every Paſſion | are 
infinite: a Mag may ca 1 ſuppoſe himſelf 
capable of greater Ges „ Or greater of, 
than ever he has yet Felt; © And an e ctfic 
violence of any, nc of the Paffions is more 
than enough to ſeparate rhe Soul from the 


Body. 
+ VII. 


_ A VIEW of 


Dial. I. a . 
bn VII. 


Cour Ex TON, DrsPo8ITION, 
HuMoUR. 


A. HE Conſtitution of the Body is 
reckon d to depend much on 
the Fibres, the Blood, and the ſolid Parts 
and the Fluids; from the good or bad Tem- 
perament or Habit of all which, we may 
expect the better or worſe Health, the long- 
er or ſhorter Life. The Complexion im- 
plies ſomething more a-kin to the Soul, 
tho it ſeems alſo to depend on the more or 
leſs happy mixture of the Elements, and 
ae de Ingredients in us. 


L. Tuxkr is a ſtrange Variety among 
Mankind: but to give the preference to 
one Complexi =p. above the reſt, might be 
thought too forward and partial. Each 
Complexion has its advantages, and each 
has its defects. The ſanguine Perſon 
would think it hard to be reproach d for the 
haſtineſs of his Temper, which ſometimes 
indced flies out like Gun-powder ; bur 
when he cools and comes to himſelf, he is 
all kindneſs and civility. It is moſt adviſable 
for the Complexions not to diſpute too 
much about their ſeveral Prerogatives: for 
in all ſuch Reckonings, each Party comes 
off with loſs. 

4 A. 
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parages in another that he has not a part of 
himſelf, and ſometimes the largeſt part. 


TL. Tae Complexion and Diſpoſition 
ſcem to differ in this point, that the latter 
is a more internal thing than the former. 
We ſhall find two Perſons equally ſanguine 
or equally phlegmatick, and yet the one re- 
markably prouder than the other, Pride is 
not reckon'd a-complexional thing, but to 
lie deeper in the Soul: (the ſame may be 
ſaid of Covetouſneſs) and ſome Souls have 
a remarkable Tendency to ſome predomi- 
nant thing, almoſt from the Cradle. 


A. Bur whatever Inclination prevails 
in the Soul for the time being, the Wits are 
ſet at work to bring it about. 
both drawn by Pleaſure, and purſue it: the 
ſame Perſon, as it were, going out of him- 
ſelf, for what he cannot find within. Tis 
true, tis for his own ſake that he goes thus 
out of himſelf: but then he often goes on 
the Errands of a Fool, or a Madman: ſo that 
the Term Self- Love might be with as great 
propriety chang'd into Self-Will; and tis in 
this view that the Duke of Noche foucault 
takes it when he ſays, it will purſue things 
not only frivolous, but deſtructive, merely 
becauſe it will. 


9 Bs L. 


Men are 
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Dial. I. 
TC 


L. Tus Quality of the Mule myſt be 


purely ynecaſonable, ad: ater r ** 


conquer; and that is, Inconſtancy. The 


cee ital. ＋ 


eee 
A. tis ma de , 


But it is not always ow Pride that this 

Obſtinacy ariſcs: for it acts often without 
any Reflection on its on 5 of 
ny 8 70 Ganlhqaences. « 


CA, Tuzar is another Diſpoſition. no 
leſs hard to account for, nor leſs hard to 


Soul grows weary; and loaths, and knows 
not why : the Object has loft nothing of its 
agrecableneſs, and yet can no longer plate! 
And this happens as alen as ae 


Nene Paſſions new Opinions fill excite, 
| 4 what za, We A 
a N. 4% 1 


Heaps of Verfe and Profe might elne 

duced on this Sukhect. And it may be dai 
the Paſſions and Opinions exoite onc 
another, cho the Paſſions or Indlinations are 
the greater Havourites; and t de Fake it 


more impatiemtiy to have aur Inclinations 


* * Diſpenſary. t + Rachefoucault. 


condemn'd than our Opinions. Wie ate 
alſo 
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alſo for the moſt part as forward to ſhew our Patt 1. 
MW Opinions, es we are unwilling to few our 


W Fm... 


rer 


9e 


Inclinations; in which reſpect theſe laſt may 
not be "ey ill ura to a dirty Shirt. 


jos Tuo itionot poſſible to find words 


for all the Mations of the Soul, yet we may 


diſcover what things Men are moſt naturally 
carried to, hen we diſcover theit Differen- 
ces of Complexion and Diſpoſition. Aud 
it were very ptañtable for us to maler thoſe 
Diſcoveries at home : but we are ſeldom at 
leiſure for chat; nor indeed is the Study vr- 
ry agrecable. The Patrons of Self- love 
would kave fewer Proſely tes, if Poople 
were more inciia'd to Sclhexamination. 
But whether we look at home or abroad, the 
nature of things will continue the ſame :: 
and We may make this gent ral Concluſion as 
to the difference between the Complex iom 
and the Diſpoſition, that tis the Complexion 
which makes us fateber or ſlower, war- 
mer or colder, andthe like: as tis from the 
Diſpoſition, that'weare more or leſs proud, 
humble, cruel, mild, covetous, honeſt, and 
-wimicyer, falls muder the . of 
1 ar mai 


* T an Kaos degeut mae 
-Diſpodtives femmes to be very neceſſary for 
a fit Miniſter, in order to deal wick his 
Particular Men, to gratify one with Money, 
2 with a Ribbon, and ſo on. | 
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Dial. 1. 
T. sont are even gratified with a Nod 


or a Smile. 


A. 8 is a in 1 ſeems to 
imply ſomething different both from Com- 
plexion and Diſpoſition, which are reckon d 
ſettled things; whereas Humour changes 
like the Weather, and may be call'd the 
Mother of Freaks, Whims, Frolicks, and 
even of Moaping, the reverſe of theſe. Good 
Humour, or good Temper is more properly 
good Diſpoſition; and to be in good humour, 
and good-humour d, are different things; the 
worſt-temper d Perſon being ſometimes in 
good humour. But in all the Turns and 
Caſts of Human Nature (whatever ſource 
they come from) there is ſuch an endleſs va- 
riety, that every Perſon may be juſtly called 
an u 


VII. 

LIIERTv. 
I FTER what we have obſerv'd of the 
Paſſions, and Inclinations, their in- 
inuating Power and open Violence, and from 
what is daily to be ſeen in the world; we 
might be induced to think there is no ſuch 
. — as Liberty in Man, but that he were a 


iece of Clock-work, or an Engine actuated 
b Fire, Wind or Water. | 
SE. 


the Human FacurrIIs. 
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Patt 1. 
A. Sou have refuſed Liberty even too 


the Deity, ſubjecting their Jupiter to Fate: 
and our Moderns borrow from old Opi- 
nions. 


OrnhEns, thinking Liberty the Prerogative 
of the Almighty alone, cannot allow it to 
Mankind, leſt their abuſe of it might ſeem 
to alter the Purpoſes of Heaven, or leſt too 
much ſhould be aſcrib d to Creatures in pro- 
curing their own happineſs. But no ſuch 
Conſequences can be apprehended from all 
the Liberty that we ſuppoſe to be in weak 
Man: tis nothing but ſuch a Power as the 
opening or ſhutting his Eyes, not of ſeeing 
without Light, a Power only to accept or 
reject what is freely offer d him, and which 
he could by no means furniſh to himſelf; no 
more than he can make the fruits to grow 
for the Subſiſtence of his natural Life, tho 
few will deny that he can ſow and plant. 


L. L1sexty, no doubt, is a pure Gift from 


Heaven: and in all Creatures it is only a 


Power to uſe their Faculties for the Purpoſes 
they were given. In this general acceptation 
of it, the meaneſt Creature that has Life has 
Liberty. And we ſee among Beaſts and Birds 
great marks of Deliberation and Choice. 


- CA. In rational Creatures, Liberty muſt 
be ſuppoſed not only as a Foundation of 
” Virtue, 


Dial. I. Virtue, but of Reaſon itſelf: ſince the niceſt 
u bagise ia the World cannot be ſaid to act 
rationally, nor ſo much as to act Freely, 
Mr, Houbes, indeed, propoſes to reconcile 
Liberty and Neceſſity by the Compariſon 
of a River which is ſaid to run freely when 
nothing hinders its courſe. But this is mere 
playing with words, A. River ill hardly 
be called a fee Agent: and I think } 
mey ba affirm d, that hoſe who make. Se(f+ 
Love the (ole Spring, or Motive, of 2 
Actions, allow no mom Liberty to a Man 
than to a River, - There is only this diffe- 
rence of Conſciouſneſs between them, the 
one knows What it ĩs doing, the other not: 
but hoch are under alike e . 
eee. 1 570 


oaks Anorare Term * Liberty 15. 
Wall, whieh/ imports no angre than a frecdom 
of Choice. Hut ſometignes Pcople, confound 
the Wall with the Juclinations; and theſe 


having ſo much the upperhand in us, 'tis no 


wonder if Liberty is abſolutely deny d. But 
a8 werde many things from our Inclinations, 


ſo we do many things againſt them but can 
ee do nothing againſt. our will 


Jeſt that Butler gays on 


fwearing, ) The Ang againſt, our, inclina- 
tions is a pretty good proof of our Liberty. 


. , # 4 : mung 1 * - . 
: = 
C - ns : 4 - os 3 
: 
x „ 


„ For be chat ſwears againſt his Will, 
Ae of his own Opinion Kill. 
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AE. Tut Term Liörtm Arbittian 
fuppoſts the Underſtanding to act without 
any byaſs, or rather without any thing that 
may darken it; in Which eaſe it may be ſaid, 
to x freely and neeeſſarily both Ped, be- 
cauſe it is not hinder'd, as Mr. bes ſays 
of the River; and nere ſſarily, becauſe its na- 
ture is to ſee and judge. But there is ſtill 
a farther Power of chuſing, after all Tryat 
and Examination is made. If be alledged 
that this choice it ſelf is determined; it may 
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2 


be ask d by what? I 'tis by the roaſonablenels 


of the thing, then the choice is as it ought to 
be; but it cannot be ſaid to be erer 
determin'd, becauſe it might have been (and 
often is) otherwife; that is, contrary to 
Reaſon. | 


L. Max then ſeems to have got a 


Power or a Spring within himſelf to deter- 


mine him: if this Spring be called the Will, 
1 be free, ſince a forc'd Will is no 
ill. 


A. Tur unhappy Diſputes concer- 


ning Liberty being rather wirh reference to 


things moral than natural, it miglit help to 
ſhorten them, if it were referred to every 


man's Breaſt, herber in Hr ever 


ard that 'was wrony, he could not have 


done otherwiſe? Unick this Queſtion be 
| . anſwer'd 
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Dial. I. anſwer'd in the Affirmative, what Foundation 

can there be for Remorſe, or even for Guilt, 
or for Juſtice in puniſhing it? All Divines 
admit of Moral Evil: wherein can it con- 
fiſt but in the abuſe of Liberty, or the making 
a wrong choice! St. Auguſtine ſcarching 
for the Origin of Sin, lodges it only in the 
Free-Will of the Creature: being well aſſured 
that Blame (which. muſt fall ſomewhere) 
cannot fall on the Author of all Good. 
The Gnoſticks indeed maintain'd with a ove 
face that God was the Author of Sin: 
tis probable, the abſurdity of that * 
has given riſe to the other, the tu Eternal 
Principles. 


IL. Tux Scripture too always ſpeaks of 
Man as a Creature endow'd with Freedom 
of Choice. Hence ſo many Exhortations, 
Threatnings, Expoſtulatiops, and expreſs 
Declarations of his Liberty, and that his 
Ruin is only of himſelf. Many Texts might 
be adduced: but I ſhall only read you a few 
Lines of Milton, who founds the moſt of that 
excellent Work of his on Scripture Autho- 
rity, He ſuppoſes the Almighty to declare 
that Man will be deceived by the Suggeſtions 
of a more crafty re vengeful Spirit. 


* Sa will fall 
He and his faithleſs Progeny : whoſe Fault? 
Whoſe but his own? e l. 2 7 


» Paradiſe loſt, Book III. I. 5. 
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All he could have; I made him juſt and Part r. 


right, 

H 115 ient to have ſtood, though gp free fo fall. 

Such I created all th' Ethereal Powers 

And Spirits, both them who ſtood, and 
them who fail d; 

_ they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who 


Net 2 what proof could they have given 
ſincere 

Of true Allegiance, conſtant Faith or Love, 
ere only what they needs muſt do * 


ear a, 
Ni what they wowld ? What Praiſe could 
they receive? 
What Pleaſure I from ſuchObedience p * ? 
When Will and Reaſon (Reaſon alſo 


Choice) 
Uſe Wd 1226 vain, 0 2 both deſpoil d, 
Move both, had ſerv'd Neceſſity, 


Not — PT hey therefore as to right be- 
long d, 

So were created, nor can juſtly accuſe 

Their Maker, or bar making, or their 
Fate; 

As if Predeſtinat ion over-rul a 

Their Will diſpos d by abſolute Decree 

Or high Fereluowledges they themſelves 
decreed _ 

Their own revolt, not I; if 1 foreknew, 

Foreknowledge had no ey on their 


Fault 
: Which 
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Diab. I. Which had: 10 leſs e certain uf 
ton. 


7 heir Nate ature, * revoke the high Decred. 


Or aught by me tmmut ably 
They dee. 


fareſeen, 
Authors ta\thenpſtbues in alk 


Bath what they Judge, n ben they 


chaſe; for ſo - 


I — I them free, and free they myt 5 


Tull 1 the enthrall themſelves; 1 elſe mu 


Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 
Their Freedom; they 0 (ret ordain 4 
Tikes Fall. 
fr ſt Sort by their own ſugoe 
1 felf-depravd: een. on fl FR) 
cerv'd 


By the other Man therefore ſhall 
1 e., „ Poſt 7 or 


AE. Harrer Genius! 


L. Ir e 6 idis thing to aki 


any Commentary upon ſo clear Senſe. It 


muſt only be remember'd, that the Liberty 
of Created Beings is rather a Power of 
making themſelves miſerable, if they will 
needs do it, than any Power of makin 

themſelves happy, tho they have ever 10 


great a mind, without a higher Support, and 


a Compliance with the Conditions upon 


which. Happineſs is yet before them. 
A. 


o without leaſt Impulſe ar ſhadow of Fate, 
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A. Theſe two words Fate and Fortune WY 


ill underſtood, have helped to perplex Men 
in their diſputes upon Liberty and other Sub- 
jets. Neither of them are words current in 
Sacred Writ: but Fate, which is the ſame 
thing as Edict, is ſometimes taken for the 


| Decree of the Supreme Being, as it relates to 


the happineſs of intelligent Creatures; and 
it is Alſo conſider'd as the ſettled Order of 


Nature, and the connection of Cauſes with 


their Effects. A Stone goes to the bottom, 
whilſt a piece of Wood floats above: the 
Fire melts Metals, hardens the Clay, and 
reduces Wood to aſhes: and Nature is ano- 
ther word for this Conſtitution of things. To 
uſe Scripture-Images, :f a Man takes a Coal 
in his Boſom, he muſt be burnt with it; and 
if he touches Pitch, it will frick to him. 


Such neceſſary conſequences might PRI 


be called Fate, and eternal Decrees : 

which may be added the Pleaſures and Pains 
of the Mind, from a review of its good or 
bad actions: Remorſe is as natural as Sick- 
neſs; and the Torture of the Mind may be- 
come ſo great, that a Man may be ſaid to be 


in Hell. 


L. All ſuch Conſequences, andthe whole 
Courſe of Nature, are really of the Divine 
Eſtabliſhment; and Liberty is ſo in a patti- 
cular manner. So many Faculties without 
the power of uſing them to the right 25. "4 

F ſes, 


66 A VIEW / 


Dial. I. ſes, would be a much ſorer Evil than what So- 
WYV lomon obſcry'd, of Man to whom God had 
iven Riches, but had not given him 
0 eat thereof: But the laſt part of the Verſe 
is not to be preciſely taken: for the gifts of 
God are compleat and perfect. You know 
what * Prudentius has ſaid on this head of 
Liberty, after he had laid the Objection as 
ſtrong againſt it as poſſible. And it ſeems 
Homer has had it much at heart, that the 
Abuſe of Liberty ſhould not be charged a- 
gainſt the Gods. 


Perverſe Mankind! whoſe Wills created 
ee 

cad all their Crimes on Abſolute Decree. 

Is it not ſo that Mr. Pope has it? 


l think fo. Some have made ſtrange 
work with the Decrees of God ! | 


T. Bur thoſe Opinions are wearing out 
in this Iſland. | 


A. Tur word Nature has alſo occa- 
ſioned Diſputes among Men, ſome having 
confounded it with the Author himſelf; 
whereas it is only to be look'd upon as his 
Divine Art. Some of the Sfo:cks fail'd much 
in this point, and Jp;moze improv'd upon it, the 

to the total excluſion of the Deity. All that Fi 
FOE | | Nature 


* Auag]rywie- 
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Nature implies, is but the Birth or Produc» Part . | 
tion of things, which Gill ſuppoſes a Pro. www 


ducer or Author, «whe was (according to 
the Expreſſions of the Pſalmiſt) before the 
Mount aims were brought farth. 

L. Fon runs is a more inſignificant 
Term than either Nature or Fate: Juve. 
ual fays, tis andy we that make her a God- 
deſs. And indeed when the Word is right- 
ly conſidered, there's nothing at all in it; 
no more than in Chance, Hit, Accident, and 
the like, which can produce nothing ; as all 
the different Materials for building collected 
together could not put up the Houſe, with- 
out the Conttiver and the Workman, 
There's a trifling Exception of a Pencil A. 
pelles is ſaid to have thrown in his anger, 
which perform'd what he wanted to have 
added to the Piece: but 'rig ro be remem- 
bred the Colours were already prepared by 
the Hand, and the Pencil thrown by it; ſo 
the Hand ſtill gave the Direction, tho out of 
the common way. There is a large Field 
for ſuch Accidents as that, if we conſider 


the Freaks of Man, and the preſent State 


of things. Inſtances of ſucceſsful Raſhneſs 
are very common. | 


AE Sour 11 MES our exterior Situa- 
tion, or Circumſtances in this Life, is called 
Fortune and ſome Perſons being fa unex- 


pectedly rais'd, and others deprels'd, with- 


|» GE „ out 


685 VIE 
Dial. I. out mueh to be aſcrib d either to theit Skill 


WYW or Xerit; thoſe who have not recourſe to 


Providence are induced to think with Sal- 
1165 that Fortune certainly rules in every 
thing. But there is no loſs tho particular 
words ſtand, if people are but convinc'd of 
an inviſible unerring Direction and Super- 
intendency in the Government of the Uni- 
verſe, and in the Concerns of every indivi- 
dual Perſon. Our Saviour has deſign'd we 
ſhould be much perſuaded of this, when he 
told us the Hairs of our Head are all num- 
bered. Py 


L. Tat Belief of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence is mighty comfortable, and Liberty is 
very conſiſtent with it: tis agreeable to find 
that Gift aſſerted ; for without admitting Li- 
berty, Men can hardly be brought to con- 
demn themſelves. 'Tis only the Atheiſts 
that formally deny it, others diſpute rather 
about the Extent and the Conſequences of 
it. But tis remarkable, that the ſame Mil. 
ton makes thoſe Diſputes the Amuſement 
of ſome of the fallen Angels; and ſo an 
Amuſement, one would think, to be avoided. 


Others apart ſat on a Hill retir'd, 
In Thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
E n Foreknowledge, Will and 
Fate, 

Gi Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge abſo- 
. f e, ” £4 

And found no end, in wandring Mazes loſt. 
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RRE AS ON. 


IX. 


Part 1. 


A. ITHERTO we have chief 
il conſider d Human Nature wit 
reference to the Senſes and Affections, ac- 
cording to that Diviſion of Body; Soul and 
Spirit; the laſt of which I will be glad to 
have your opinion of. For tho the Soul is 
- often taken for the higheſt thing that can be 
ſuppoſed in Man, and is to be conſidered as 
an immortal thinking Principle, of an in- 
expreſſible Activity, and of a quite different 
Creation and Conſtitution from unactive life- 
leſs Matter; yet according to the Plan a- 
bove mentioned, there is a ſuperiour Region 
in Man, called indifferently by the Philoſo- 
phers Mina, Spirit, or the governing Part: 
and what they call Spirit, St. Paul takes in 


a higher ſenſe ſtill, 


L. HERE is my Opinion without cere- 
mony. In the Body it (elf mention is made 
of three Regions, the Belly, the Breaſt, and 
the Head; which bears ſome analogy to the 
Senſes, the Affections, and the Underſtand- 
ing. But as there is no fix d Standard for 
moſt words, ſometimes the Heart, and ſome- 
times the Bowels, is made uſe of, to ſignify 
thoſe Sentiments of Tenderneſs and Pity, 
and alſo the Seat of them; the Head being 


r 


gene- 


men,, as well as for the Judgment it 


A VIEW: of 
Dial. 1 generally taken for the Seat of the Judg- 


elf. 


ACCORDING to theſe three Regions in 


the Body, the Pleaſures are generally _ 


fed, and denominated. Thoſe of Sew 

ing the loweſt, are ſent down to the + wax 
whoſe God is their Belly, lays St. Paul, and 
he gives a Character of the Inhabitants of 


Crete * from one of themſelves. The Ch. 


nee God of Pleaſure is alſo repreſented like 
a diſmal Creature, all Belly. But theſe Rev 
preſentations and Expreſſions are only figu- 
rative, and not deſign'd to be taken accor- 
ding to the preciſe Letter. The Pleaſure of 
the Taſte itſelf is far from the Belly. The 
Pleaſure of the Eye has yet leſs connection 
with it; ſo that the Epithet of the Cretiass 
ſeems'deſign'd ro expreſs their Luxury in 


general, tho perhaps they have been parti; 
culariy remarkable for n and e 


MEAN-TIME the Body: which we ſtu · 


dy to ſoak in Pleaſure like a Sponge, is of 
it ſelf but a mere dead Husk, and drops 
off at laſt: and a Man reckons: upom it no 
farther, than as a Machine for bringing him 
Pleaſure, and would ſometimes be content 


and does often wear it de e . 
e. 4 8 | 
I 21 fo 185 Bur 
5 TI 3 Tit. 1. 12, 


to change it for another Body, if he could, 


4 ku G« > hh om. 
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Bur to come to the higheſt Region inn 
Man. The Mind, or Underſtanding, is con- 


in ſider d as a Principle of Light or Diſcerning; 
. as the Senſes and Affections are ſuppoſed to 
e- be blind. The Mind ſees the Order and 
& Value of Things, their Relations, and Pro- 
rd perties ; and this either by immediate Intui - 
of tion, like the bodily Eye, or by a fort of 
10 Proceſs, which conſiders one thing after ano- 
ce ther; and fo is called both Reaſoning and 
_ Reaſon. | | 

A i 

r- Iuus Reaſon, or Judgment, is taken 
of both as a Faculty and as an Act. We fay 
ae 4 Perſon of Judgment, or of no Judgment; 
MN a Judgment given, and the like. 

us | | 
in You know Reaſon is alſo taken for the 
i⸗ Cauſe or Motive; as ſuch a Law is founded 
? upon ſuch a Reaſon, and ſuch a thing has 
” no Reaſon in it, or no Senſe in it. The 
8 {ame words are uſed promiſcuouſly for diffe- 
of rent things, and 'tis but a dry affair to adjuſt i 


their Significations. 


Alx ſeems one great uſe of the rea- 
ſoning Faculty is to ſupply the want of In- 
tuition, which is ſeeing at a glance, For 
this purpoſe the Mind puts things in a 
certain order, as Figures in Cyphering, that 
we may find out the Sum, the Remainder, 
T the Proportion, or whatever we want to 
F 4 | know 


A VIEW of 


Dial. I. know about them. Theſe three Operations 
of numbering, weighing, and meaſuring, 


ſeem to anſwer to the ſeveral Exerciſes of 
Reaſon ; and ſo 'tis compared ſometimes to 
a Ballance, ſometimes to a Line, 


REASON then muſt fall into the groſſeſt 
Miſtakes, when it meddles in things beyond 
its Line, or out of its Sphere: in this caſe 
tis like an incompetent Fudge, and the Con- 
eluſions muſt be abſurd. * Buchanan's Pa- 
raphraſe on the ſeventy-third Pſalm is very 
applicable to this purpoſe. It miſtakes alſo 
in things within its Sphere, when it is im- 
poſed upon by the Affections, like a judge 
that's corrupted. And nothing is truer than 
that Obſervation, he Underſtanding is the 
Dupe af the Inclinations, 


L. Bur the Underſtanding, or Reaſon, 
however often miſ-led, 'may ſtill (in ſome 
reſpect) be called the leading Faculty, and 
ſuppoſed to be free of any byaſs; all Light, 
without any Heat. Pure Deliberation, aſſent- 
ing, denying, chuſing, rejecting, &c. im- 

ly the operation of the Head only, as if the 
Heart had no intereſt in the thing : for cer- 
ln „ pes mii dubr; w_ 
: Snell 8 * 


Immenſa parwo, dum trutind mea 
— Aulinn, 2 uf cium Dei. 


Cauſas latentes dum ſeguor, anxius, 
Et pertinacis wiribus Ingen? | 
Pugno, profundum ſe Chaos ingerit, 
Et nocte mentis lumen ad obruit. 
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tainly we judge thus coolly on ſome occa- Part 1. 
ſions. And as Liberty was conſidered but as www 


a power to make uſe of our Faculties in ge- 
neral, ſo the laſt ſtep. of Reaſon is to make 
its choice, which it does (in ſound un- 
byaſs'd Minds) according to the nature of 
Things; or, in other ann according to 
the Truth. 1 | 


Ar Ne we are aden Reaſon to 
be entire, ſo far as it goes, without con- 
ſidering the narrowneſs of its Limits, nor 
the Clogs that are upon it, nor whether theſe 
Clogs are moſt owing to the Appetites or the 
n. All ſuch Diſcuſſions are endleſs. 


Tax ING Reaſon therefore only for the 
natural Light of the Mind, we may well 
enough conclude, that natural Truths, or 
Principles, belong to it, as viſible Objects 
belong to the Eye. Knowledge is but the 
ſeeing things as they are, or in the way they 


are deſign'd to appear to us: for, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, we ſee few things as they really 
are, no more than we ſee the Sun in the 
Firmament as he is. 


A. We may thus have ſome little 
Idea of Faith, Reaſon, and Revelation; 
the laſt of which (like the drawing. of a 
Curtain) gives a Diſcovery of what the na- 
tural Powers of Man, or the preſent Frame 


of his Underſtanding could not find out, 


By 


A VIEW of 


Dial. I. By Revelation Men might be inform'd of 
cke ſtate of Things, paſt, preſent, and to 


come; of Things relating to the viſible 
World and the inviſible, of Things enn 
_ —— in Heaven. 5268 


© -W E may likewiſe ſce how Faith is a 
in different Senſes: one acceptation of it 
is Truſt, Confdence, Dependence ; another 
acceptation is Honeſty and Fair: dealing, bona 

But the acceptation rclating moſt to 
the preſent Purpole, is that Divine Convic- 
tion — the Underſtanding, whereby we can- 
not refuſe our aſſent. And tho” we ſee but 
through « glaſs darkly, as St. Paul ſays, 
(and how few ſee like him!) yet the leaſt 
remove from Infidelity is a Kind of Faith: 
and if there is but an honeſt Heart to teceive 
it into, it will grow like he greateſt Trees 
from the leaſt of Seeds. Nor is a Man to 
be diſcouraged if he does not perceiye its 
growth; and even tho he ſhould think he 
had no Faith at all. Such a dark uncertain 
ſtate, as it is very afflicting, may perhaps 
alſo be purifying. But to ſay the truth, 
moſt people are in the contrary ſtate, rather 
inclin'd to think their Faith greater than it 
is, than leſs : and ſuch Perſons would do 
well to conſider what Faith is, and examine 
their own by St. Paul's Definition, who 
calls it the Subſtance of Things hoped for, 
and the Evidence of Things not ſeen. = 

ou 
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ought to take great care that our Faith be Part r. 


W bare Opinion. 


Tuus ve ſee alſo that eee | 
Mi ns — Reaſon, orthat ſome things 
it nally diſcerned, and others natu- 
_ I only wiſh it were conſider d how 
Religion and Socicty ſuffer by ſetting 
theſe two Gifts at variance. Religion fut- 
fers when things are obryuded as Articles of 
Faith, and an Aſſent required to them under 
the higheſt Pains, without ſatisfying the 
Mind that ſuch Articles are of the bu 
Importance, or even that they are not re- 

pugtant to common Senſe. *Tis true, Re- 
ligion cannot properly ſuffer : but Society, 
or the particular Members of it, ſuffer ma · 
ny different ways; Perſecution and Obſti - 
nacy mutually exciting each other. All 
Hiſtories, eccleſiaſtick and civil, are the me- 
lancholly Regiſters of mutual. Oppreſſion, 
Bigotry, and Contempt among all Parties. 
And yet all Parties muſt make uſe of Reaſon, 
either true or falſe, when they argue for 
their Faith; otherwiſe there muſt be nothing 
for it bur an Act of Parliament, and a Stand- 
ing Army. The Proteſtants are profeſſed 
Admirers of Reaſon, their Faith hangs upon 
it; and the Papiſts, who ſay they believe 

upon the Authority of the Charch, muſt 
make uſe of Reaſon to prove the Church is 


L. 


A VIEW of 


* 2 RELIGION even ſuffers by fock Dic- 


putes and Hatred, in ſo far as occaſion is gi- 
ven to its profeſt Enemies to deſpiſe it; 
and to the negligent part of Mankind to be 
ſtill the more careleſs about i it. n in- 
8 you. | ; 


A. To ſee Things as they are nk 
the Things of Nature) there muſt be ano- 
ther Light than the natural. How little 
do we know about the Things we ſec and 
handle? only ſome of their outward Pro- 
perties, Colour, Hardneſs, and the like; 
as Mr. Locke inſtances in Gold, its Yellow- 
neſs, Ductility, and other Qualities 3 with- 
out any Knowledge of the Eſſence, as tis 
called, or the Subſtratum. Again, how 
little do we know about ourſelves? Cay we 
tell, as Dr. Garth ſays, 2 2 


Why paler Looks impetuous Rage roclaim, 
And why chill Virgins redden into flame? &“ꝛ. 


And Dr. Burnet, who was as much a Free- 
thinker as a Man ſhould be, takes notice 
how little we know of Things that are Ob- 
jets of Faith. Shall I read you a few of 
| his clegant Expreſſions Niro 


1. Wir all hy" "TAY 


CE. Test <A 28 
ec 5 in Sacred Writ, are ſhort and in- 


compleat: 
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<« compleat: as being deſign d for Practice Part 1. 

. « more than for Speculation, or to awaken WYWw 
« and excite our Thoughts, rather than to 

« ſatisfy them. Accordingly we read in 
Scripture of a Trium Deity : of God made 

« Fleſh, in the Womb of a Virgin; barba- 

e xouſly crucified by the Fews : deſcending 

« into Hell: viſibly aſcending into Heaven: 

« and ſitting at the right hand of God the 

« Father, above Angels and Arch-angels. 

* Theſe great Things are imperfectly re- 

« vealdtous in this Life; which we are to 

ce believe ſo far as they are reveald; in 

% hopes theſe Myſteries will be made more 

« intelligible in that happy State to come 


7 F „ 7 


Tn Ar Article of the Crucifixion, and 
the other of the Aſcenſion, arc indeed two 
Points of Fact which Reaſon may be ſatis- 
fied about, by enquiring into the Character 
of the Witneſſes, and other things relating 


to Proof. The Crucifixion is a piece of 
; Hiſtory, and a much leſs ſurpriſing Event 
» than the Aſcenſion. But the Myſtery is, 
: that ſuch a Barbarity ſhould have been per- 
a mitted againſt the Son of God: This is to 
: the $93 a ſtumbling-block, and to the 

Greeks Fooliſhneſs. And ſo a new Enquiry 


ariſes, if Jeſus Chriſt was the Perſon aim'd 
at in the Prophecics? To be ſatisfied about 
which, the Prophecies muſt be conſider'd, 
and the Old and New Teſtament compared 
together, and both theſe with the rags 
-,.7 WM 


AVIEW of 


„Dial. I. and the Works. In all ſuch things Reaſon 
IE may modeſtly cxert itſelf, and we are guilty 


of ſloth if it be not exerted. But we muſt 
be in the dark about many things ſtill: So 
WW 


. In like manner, how little is it we un- 
« derftand concerning the Holy Ghoſt? That 
© he deſcended like a Dove upon our Sa- 
« viour: like cloven Tongues of Fire upon 
« the Apoſtles—Theſe things we know as 
e bare Matter of Fact, but the method of 
© theſe Operations we do not at all under- 
« ſtand. Who can tell us now, what that 
« is which we call Inſpiration? What 
* change i is wrought in the Brain, and what 
<« in the Soul; and how the Effect follows 
© Uheſe Things we ſee darkly, and hope 
© they will be (et in a clearer light, and 
«< the Doctrines of our Religion more fully 
« expounded to us in that future World, 
6% gc. Xx This is an inſtance of great Ho- 
neſty in that ingenious Man, ſo frankly to 
confeſs his Ignorance, when far meaner 
Heads take upon them to explain the deepeſt 
Myſteries! As a ftrange turn appears in 
others, who will not admit of the poſſibi- 
lity of a thing, becauſc they cannot con- 

ccive how it is! Reaſon would at leaſt tell 
them thus much, that cvery thing is poſli- 
ble to the Almighty, which does not im- 
ply a Contradiction. 


L, 


®* Theory of the Earth. 
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Part r. 
L. Ir muſt certainly be very ill ſervice Www 


done both to Religion and Society, to make 
an Oppoſition between Faith and Reaſon, as 
if they were two Contrarics, like White and 
Black, or Fire and Water; whereas they ſeem 
to differ more in the degree than in the kind: 
the natural Light itſelf being from God, as 
well as the divine; there is one Glory of the 
San, and another Glory of the Moon. And 
then the ſame thing may be the Object of 
Faith and Reaſon. both; for inſtance, the 
Fall of Adam: it is indeed reveal'd as a 
Fact that has happen'd, and is conſequently 
an Object of Faith: we do not hear that it 
occur'd ro the Philoſophers, (tho' ſome- 
thing like it is imply'd in the opinion of the 
Pre-exiſtence of the Soul) and this Ignorance 
of the Fall made their Syſtems ſo imperfect 
and claſhing. But after getting a hint of 
that unfortunate Hiſtory, many Men are ſa- 
tified of the Truth of it by their natural 
Reaſon; as they are alſo of the Creation of 


the Heavens and the Earth. And this may 


be called a mixture of hiſtorical and rational 
Faith, but cannot be ſaid to come up to di- 
vine Faith, which carries along with it a 
more forcible Conviction, and may be rec- 
kon d ſuch a thing as the * intellectual Sen- 
ſation of the Platoniſts. 


* Noe iran 


CE. 
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. Howzven, the Faith of common 
Chriſtians is not to be deſpiſed. Our Sa- 
viour's Diſciples believed in him becauſe of 
the Miracles they ſaw him perform. This 
does not derogate-from the Divine Operas 
tion upon their Hearts : but it was very na- 
tural for them to think, and reaſon with 
themſelves, that no Man could do ſuch 
Works if God was not with him. But he 
ſays himſelf upon another occaſion to St. Pe- 
ter, that Fleſh and Blood had not revealed 
theſe _ to him, &c. 


L. IT is no better ſervice done Religion 
and Society, to put Faith and Works at va- 
riance together. There is a natural enough 
Agreement between the two, if the Scrip- 
tures were well conſidered : and they may 
be faid to be tu things God has joined, 


and which therefore no man ought to ſepa - 
rate. St. James and St. Paul are in perfect 


harmony with one another; and with the 
reſt of the Apoſtles, upon this Subject. 
Faith without Works is dead : that is, with- 
out the Works of Charity. The Works 
St. Paul ſeems moſt to. run down, in his 
diſputes with the 7eus, are the Works of 
the Law, upon the Obſervance of which 
they valued themſelves to an exceſs ; as they 


did alſo upon their Free-will, and natural 


Powers: which perhaps may be a Key to 


ſome 


8. =y 
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ſome of the darkeſt of that Apoſtle's Wri- Part x; 
tings. You may conſult Smiths Diſcourſes, wyw 


: e AE. IT is remarkable that both the Par. 
tiſans of Faith and Infidelity have high Pre- 
tences to Reaſon, and each ſide accuſes the 
other of Pride and Lazineſs. Tis certainly 
as reaſonable to aſſent when the Proofs are 
clear; as to deny when they are not; and to 
be in ſuſpenſe when the Probabilities ſeem 
to be equal. But, I know not how, 'tis 
thought a prettier thing to contradict than to 
agree to RECEIV'D OPINIONS, and ſo tis 
natural for thoſe who ſet up to make a Figure 
in the World to fall into that way; as it is as 
natural too not to be at much pains to en- 
quire into the Proofs and Preſumptions that 
are adduced : Excepting always out of the 
number of the Lazy ſome laborious old Un- 
believers, who are as indefatigable as Miſ- 
ſionaries. . 


L. THERE is ſtill a worſe Quality in 
Man than the two former, which is Inſin- 
cerity: but as this Character is not level'd 
at any particular Perſon, it is ſo very baſe 
in it ſelf, that I ſhall not inſiſt any farther 


upon it. 


A. WHAT is beſt and higheſt in Man, 
is certainly the moſt agreeable to be thought 
on. He has a Mind made for the ſearch af- 
ter Truth, the Diſcovery of it, and the de- 

G lighting 
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We I. lighting in it: and all this may be gtanted 
WY V even to the natural Man. We have St. 
Paul's word for it, that the Gentiles who 
had not the Law, did by Nature the Things 
contain d in the Law. Bur he tells us alto, 
the natural Man knoweth not the Things of 
God, and even that they are fooliſhneſs to 
him. Upon which account the natural Man 
(if he would be a wife Man) ought to be 
very humble; and tho he had come to all the 
Knowledge and Virtue of St. Paul himſclf, 
to follow | his advice, 40 Fake care left be fall. 


= a we lo . +. toi 


IN ſhort, as the natural Underſtanding, 
or the Mind, was conſidered by ſome Philo- 
ſophers both as the Diſcoverer of Truths, 
and the Director of the Affections, (and the 
Horſes will be confeſsd to be very unruly) 
ſo the Spirit, in St. Pauls ſenſe, muſt be 
look'd upon as the Director of the Under- 
ſtanding it ſelf, and as it were a Deity with- 
in us: and thoſe Philoſophers even look'd 
on Man as a Temple where ſome Divine 
Genius reſided, and have almoſt made uſe of 
St. Paul's Expreſſions, JO not the Spi- 
rit, &. 


L. Wuar if this would de called En- 
thufiaſm, and a high Flight ? 


. Ir it ſhould, let St, Paul and the 
Philoſophers anſwer for it. It is indeed a 
485 ie if Men can get into that true 

Spirit 
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Spirit to ſee things as they are, to put the Part t. 
eſtimate upon tſſem they deſerve, to love WYWw. 


them according to their dignity, and from 
the proper motives. This is truly a Flight, 
above Self-Love; and what Human Nature, 
as it-is now fetter'd, cannot poſſibly attain 
unto, without ſuperiour aſſiſtance. But the 
bare Speculation of the thing is no more 
than one of thoſe Truths or Principles which 


natural Reaſon can be convinc'd of. 


L. Bur as to the Compariſon of Faith 
and Reaſon; when they are conſidered as 
two Lights of the Mind, the principal dif- 
ference between them ſeems to be with re- 
lation to their Objects. The natural Man 
recei ueth not the things of God. This na- 
tural Man is not denied by the Apoſtle to 
have the Faculty of Reaſon: but for all that, 
the things of God are fooliſhneſs to him; 
and he adds, neither can he know them, be- 


cauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. There 


muſt be another Faculty therefore in Man 
for knowing the Things of God, whatever 
Term be uſed to expreſs it; and ſo the Spi- 


rit of Man may be faid to receive intelli- 


gence. from the Spirit of God, concerning 
ſuck things as his natural Underſtanding is 
not capable of. 


I ſhould not indeed wiſh to add to the 
number of our Faculties: ſince it were the 


lame thing, as to our Happineſs, whether r 
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Dial. I. had many or but one, if that one could per- 

form all the Offices of the reſt. So if it be 
alledged that what is called Dzvine Illumi- 
nat ion is nothing but the making new Diſ- 
coveries to the ol natural Underſtanding ; 
1 ſhould readily enough give up the Argu- 
ment, if it were own'd that it was impoſſi- 
ble for Man to make thoſe Diſcoveries him- 
ſelf : but then I know not what to make of 
thoſe expreſs words of St. Paul above men- 
tion'd, whoſe words the Clergy at leaſt will 
grant me are not to go for nothing. 


Bur tho' Reaſon be confin'd to natural 
Knowledge, its province is ſtill very exten- 
five: it can examine ſeveral things concern- 
ing Revelation it ſelf; for inſtance, * whe- 
ther a Propoſition ſaid to be divine (and 
which really may be ſo) is conſiſtent with 
what we know alrcady of the Divine Na- 
ture: it can alſo ſearch into Records, and 
judge if they are authentick or ſpurious; 
here is large ſcope for exerciſing Reaſon, and 
for baffling it. | 


A. Tux ſearching into Records would 


ſeem the firſt thing to be done in point of 
Es +24. Order, 


* 'This was meant of things propoſed to our Belief 
others. And when a Man reflects of his own head upon Paſ- 
es of Sacred Writ, if the Meaning is not ſo obvious, 
Reaſon is allowed to examine whether ſuch Paſſages are to be 
taken in a literal ſenſe or a figurative: and if he find it muſt 
be the figurative ſenſe, then he is to conſidet what may be 
couched under the Figure it ſelf. | 
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Order, tho' few have time for it: but Pro- Part r. 
vidence ſupplies the loſs to the Poor and the: 


Well-intention'd. 


L. Waters I ſaid it differ d from Faith 
rather in the Degree than in the Kind, I 
meant not to make their difference conſiſt 
only in more and 4%, as one Man may have 
more Reaſon than another; but that they 
were both x kind of /zeing, the one ſuper- 
natural, the other nor, | 


a, 50M 
The MgMory. 


AE: HEY who make the Soul to con- 
ſiſt of three Powers (taking the 


Soul in the ſame, ſenſe with the Mind, and 


in a direct oppoſition to the Body) have 


claſs d this power of the Memory with the 


Underſtanding and the Will; tho it does 
not come up to the Dignity of the other 


two. FEvery body complains of his * 


but no body complains of his Judgment. 
bad Will is the wort of all. 


bs Bxs1D8, the advantage of a good 
Memory, as it ſerves for making a figure in 
Converſation, it is ſtill valuable upon better 


Reaſons; ſince it may be made a Store- 


houſe of the moſt profitable and agreeable 


things. If it is for the moſt part but a Ma- 
G 3 gazine 


A VIEW of 


Dial. I. gazine of Traſh, the Gift itſelf is ill to 
A be eſteemed; and a Man has his own bad 


choice to blame, for making ſuch a Collec- 
tion. 


A. Tur Memory is not only a Re- 
er of Tales, and Names, and Fictions, 
dhe Materials of common Diſcourſe) but 
may be called a Regiſter of every thing that 
enters into the Senſes and the Imagination. 
But what ſball we think of this ſtrange die ve, 
which lets ſome things paſs through, and 
retains others; and often retains the moſt 
unprofitable ? To forget, is certainly among 
the Defects of our Nature: and yet, as things 
go, it were a kind of Happineſs to forget the 
moſt part of What we hear; and we ſhould 
be at no loſs to forget even ſeveral things 
that we read: tho' we may blame our ſelves 
more for what we read than what we hear, 
not having at all times my Bolek of « our 
Compagy: * | 


Z. IN DEEP! he en vhodghe: iv a 
misfortune to have a Memory of ſuch a caſt, 
as not to be capable of forgetting any thing, 
not ſo much as the pooreſt Scandal; a Me- 
mory of that kind may very well BoA rec- 
kon'd an unhappy OY as 


. Bur what ſhall ay of this 
odd Treaſury, which retains things during a 


Wm time, -and then loſes them, even be. 
fore 
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fore the Infirmities of Age come on? Je Pact 3 1. 
ſay a thing has dropt out of our head : CODY 


(where does it drop?) and it drops in again 
when we leaſt expect it. What Corners do 


thoſe Images lurk in? and how do they caſt 
up? What portion of Matter, and of what 
figure, are they united to? and what Ca- 
nals are they convey'd in? 1 hardly expect 
theſe Queſtions will be reſolved; and the. 
propoling them is only delign'd to keep my 
lelf in mind of our Ignorance, both of the 
Defects, and the remaining Excellencics of 
our Aae 


& Tas 8 * ond der'd as a 
Regiſter of Things, whether perceived or 
imagined, theſe Things are uſually called 
Ideas; or, in plainer Eneliſh, Images; and 
are accounted . the Materials of Science: 
when they are exact, our Knowledge is exact, 
and wa otherwiſe. _. 


A. OUR Procefitions or Receprion of 
Ideas, even in the firſt inſtance, is but ſuperfi- 
cial and defective; and when we recall them 
from our Memory, 'tis but a Picture form'd 
in abſcnce of the Original. 


IL. As tothe firſt Entry of Ideas into the 

Mind, you know Ariftotle has been blamed 

for afficming that nothing is in the Under- 

flanding which was not before in the Sen- 

ſes. But „ be no great danger 
G 4 


| 
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Dial. I. in that Opinion, if we do not limit the Sen- 
e ſes to too ſmall a number. You remember 


Mr. Locke's Account of their Entry ? 
A. Nor well. 5 1 


L. TIs to this . « The Senſes. 


« at firſt let in particular Ideas, and furniſh 
te the yet empty Cabinet: and the Mind, 
c by degrees growing familiar with ſome 
* of them, they arc lodg'd in the Memory, 
and Names got to them, Cc.“ 


A. Obſcurum Fe Obſcarine. The 
queſtion is, how this Familiarity ariſes ? 
and how the Cabinet comes to be ſenſible of 
any thing that's put into it? A Scritore 
knows nothing of the Papers which the 
careful Banker locks up init? Or a Glaſs, 
tho it may be ſaid to receive the Image of a 
Beau, and he really ſees ſomewhat of him- 


ſelf in it; yet it can hardly be ſaid to ſee 


any thing of him. It would rather ſeem 
the Mind had ſome native Light of its own, 
which is awaken'd we know not how, and 
flies out, as it were, thro'the Senſes to the 
things it apprebenss or lays hold on, 


L. Tais might be the Foundation of a 
Diſpute like that they ſay was in * 
Whether the Bait catches the Fiſh, or the 
Fiſh catches the Bait. And truly moſt Diſ- 


putes are of that. DP . * 
ut 


e , . 
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* But one would think it might eaſily be gran - Part 1. 
er ted that the Mind is of an inconceivable WWY 
| activity, and yet may be called paſſive, in 
its admittance or reception of what comes 
into it. Nor does it Jay hold and take in at 
random, but has a diſtinguiſhing perception 
es of one thing from another ; to ſay nothing 
ſh of a farther Power ſtill, of fudging, accept- 
d, ing, and . 
1e 
7 (A. Tuo Ideas, or r Images, would 


ſeem applicable only to the Senſe of Secing; 
yet all the Senſes have their reſpective Ideas, 
ne or Notices, (if the laſt Word be liked bet- 


s ? ter) ſo that one may be faid to have the 

of | Idea of a Sound, as well as of a Sight: and 

re on hearing a Tune one had heard twenty 

* Years before, one knows and remembers that 

ls, tis the very ſame : and ſo of the reſt of the 
a Senſes. 

* | TP XI. 
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AE. He was really ſo. Pray what ac- 
count does he give of Speech ? 


a 
4 
de L. I proteſt I don't know, But tis pity 
. this Interpreter of the Thoughts ſhould not 
4. always interpret fairly, or that the 21 
ut | an 


go. AvW 
Dial. I. and the Words ſhould not agree together. 


hut the Gift is ſtill to be admired, and its 
uſes cannot be thought of without pleaſure. 


To ſay nothing of the common Advan- 
tages of Speech in the Commerce of Life, 
how is the Mind inſtructed and calm'd by 
it! How ſweet are the Words of a Friend! 


(AA. EXCELLENT Gift ill uſed! The 
Concurrence of all the Organs, by which 
Speech is formed, with the Air that carries 
it, and gives it a ſort of Body, would be ex- 
traordinary ſurprizing, if the thing (being 
fo common) were not quite overlook'd. 
You may ſee what Mr. Boerhaave has faid in 
his Inſtitutions we have fo oft mentioned, 
where he alſo refers to“ a curious little 
Treatiſe printed at Amſterdam in the Year 
1700. 1 
| 12 | 
| L. ThE Abuſes of Speech are but the : 
i natural Conſequences of an unhappy Diſpo- N 
= : ſition; and the Tongue is blamed for the 
| Vice of the Man. Bur the Tongue is only 
one of the Inſtruments of Speech, tho a 
principal one; and may be compared to a 
Pump that brings up either clean Water or 
foul. Out of the abundance 6 the Heart 
| T Mouth  ſpeaketh, 


'Wor Ds therefore may BB called 
mehr in Vehicle,  'We find Ideas are 


convey d 
Diſſertatio de Loguela. 
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convey'd to the Ear by certain Sounds, and Part 1. 
to the Eye by the more arbitrary Daſhes of a. 


Pen or a Stamp. How Minds are agreed about 
the meaning of theſe Sounds and Strokes, is 
not eaſy to conceive, without having recourſe 
to the Inſtruction of Heaven in the firſt Pa- 
rents. We ſee how it goes now by Imitation: 
the Organs of Speech are form'd in Children 
by degrees inſenſibly; and their Minds ripen 
the ſame way, to find out the meaning of 
what is ſaid to them. But it is not conceive- 
able how any number of old People meet- 
ing together, who had not learn d to ſpeak 
in their Infancy, ſhould be able to contrive 
any Language at all: it would be nothing 
but Cries, and Signs, and Confuſion. For, 
admitting that the ſtrongeſt, and the loudeſt 
Perſon ſhould force the reſt to call a thing by 
the fame Name he took in his head to ex- 


_ preſs it by, what ſhould become of all the 


intermediate Parts of Speech neceſſary to 


connect thoſe arbitrary Terms together ? 


The Invention will appear e on 
rer little e uni 


L. 1 had alittle dilpureiQ 00 this head ** 
a Friend, who thought a Language might 
be artificially contrivd: but as we could 
not convince one another, nor were at 
much pains about it, we agreed that it might 
1 a moot Point. 


AA. 
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* A. Tae uſe of Letters is allo as 4 


by many, to have been taught Mankind 
from Heaven. For, altho Figures and Shapes 
(like the Egyptian Hieroglyphicks) might 
have been fallen upon to expreſs ſome Pre- 
cepts and Inſtructions, yet this could give no 
notion of Letters, which are rather the 
Marks and Figures of Sounds than of Things: 
and here is a great Conveniency, that ſo few 
of them are needed; ſo that from the va» 
rious Combination of this ſmall number of 
Characters, or Letters, ariſes the infinite 
number of Words that make up the diffe- 
rent Languages; and more new Languages 
might ariſe without end. A 
I} SE 11s 

Te L. Tun SE; Characters are a 42 In- 
vention for conveying Thoughts from one 
end of the Earth to the other. Thus we are 
informed of the Welfare of a Friend in the 
Indies! and thus we are inſtructed, as well 
as delighted! Tis needleſs to enter into the 
Abuſes of Writing and Printing, ſo often 
made the Conveyances of Error and Deceit, 
they proceed (like the Abuſes of Speech) 
from a bad Heart; but the Faculties and In- 
ventions are ſtill to be valued and admired. 
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XII. 
AIREVIZW of the foregoing 


ARTICLES 


A. L ROM what we have obſerv'd of 
Man, Body and Soul and all his 
Faculties, it will eaſily 'be perceiv'd that of 
himſelf he is a mere Void, and all that is 
in him precarious and dependent. 


To apply this to the Body: as it is faſhio- 
ned we know not how, ſo it muſt have 
Life infuſed into it, to put it out of the Con- 
dition of ſo much dead weight, an unac- 
tive Lump of Matter. And as Life can be 
call'd nothing but the inconceivable Knot 
that holds Body and Soul together, fo nei- 
ther can Death be called any thing but 
the Diſſolution of that Union; tis but a 
Ceſſation of Life, or the retiring of the 


Soul, which is often in great concern and 


horrour to think of being driven out on its 
Lodging. 


au vagula Blandula, &c. 


L. "IDO Adrian! what did his Em- 
pire ſignify then? | 


A As the Body is ſo dependent upon 
the Soul for its ſhort duration and exiſtence 
mn 
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Dial. I. in this World, the Soul is no leſs dependent 
2 upon the ſupreme Being for all its Opera- 


tions and Enjoyments both here and here- 
after. David ſays upon good ground, He 
holdeth our Souls in Life. For tho Im- 
mortality is natural to the Soul ade after 
tbe Image of God, yet it may be conceiv d 
capable of extreme anguiſh without Objects 
to nouriſh and delight it; ſo that a ſtate of 
that kind were rather to be called Death 
than Life, and is ſo called in ſacred Writ. 


L. Nor only are the Objects of our Fa- 
culties to be reckon d Gifts from our Crea- 
tor, but the Faculties themſelves are Gifts. 
We ſee ſome of them taken away, or loſt 
we know not how, both the external O 
ration, and the internal: and ſup g 
them to be ever ſo durable, Man is ſtill but 
a Void, and ſo cannot be the Object of his 
on Love. Love always ſuppoſes an Union 
with, or a deſire aftet ſome other thing than 
the Subject that loves; fo that, Self- Love 
would be found an Impropriety, if one had 
a mind to quarrel with common Expreſſions. 
For what is it that a Man calls Self, or Him- 
ſelf, but a Creature endued with certain 
Appetites, Deſires, Qualities, or whatever 
they may be called? And what can he make 
of himſelf, without Objects adapted and pro- 
portion'd to his Wants? Again, what can 
he owe to himſelf farther than Care and Be- 
nevolence, which every animated Creature, 
+. 6 Mr 1n 
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in ſome meaſure, has à ſhare of; and in Dont 
which there is nothing to be blamed or www 


praiſed ? If it be ſaid, a Man owes himſelf Re- 
ſpect; this is not as he is ſuch a particular Per- 
ſon, but as he is one of the Human Species : 
and he had belt take care not to think too 
often of his particular Qualifications, leſt 
they appear to him greater than they do to 
others, and * him alſo overlook his 
Defects. 


A. Wartwour all queſtion 33 is 
molt eminently due to God, or He is to be 
loved with our whole Heart, Strength, and 
Mind. And this is even reaſonable on our 
own account (no other Object being able to 
ſatisfy our infinite Deſires) as well as j uſt, 
with regard to Him, Inferiour rational 0b 
jects are only to be loved with a Love that 
may be called Relative, or ſubordinate, as 
we have often agreed on, by which Juſtice 
and Order are not violated. | 


L. Ws only condema'd Self. love, where 
Self is made the Center: and what is thus 
condemn'd is properly Je/f-intereſt. What- 
ever is loved from that Principle, is not 
loved according to Juſtice, For the prefer- 
ring greater Delight to leſſer, and endleſs Joys 
to tranſient, would indeed argue good Judg- 


ment; but where is the Righteouſneſs of 


it, and the Picty ? It is but Wiſdom for a 


Man's Self; which Sir F. Bacon calls 4 left- 
handed 


A VIEW of 


Dial. L handed Wiſdom. But Love makes no Bar- 
GFW gains, and has no Limitations. Moſes was 


willing to be blotted out of the Book of 

Life; and St. Pau to be an Anathema for 
his Brethren: it were ſtrange, after two ſuch 
Inſtances, to deny a diſintereſted Love to 
the Saviour of the World; or to draw In- 
ferences from a falſe Reading of a Text of 
Scripture, as if the Love of his Father, and 
even of Mankind, was not the prevailing 
Motive when he made the choice of enduring 
the Croſs, and deſpiſing the Shame. Nor 
is it any Argument againſt the Purity and 
the Force of Love, that in a Competition of 
eternal and te | Delights (as in the 
caſe of Moſes, with the Delights of Egypt) 
the preference is given to the eternal; ſince 
the Clearneſs of the Underſtanding cannot 
be fuppoſed to exclude the LEFT and Obe- 
dicnce of the Heart. 


G TRE Dignity of Man appeats con- 
ſpicuouſly in the Power of Loving, and in 
the Object that can only ſatisfy his Love: if 
it center d in himſelf, it would be wretchedly 
directed, and no acquieſcence could enſue. 
The lower Appetites are ſatisfied for a time: 
the Belly being full, demands no more till 
the Digeſtion is over, and the Fibres of the 


Stomach irritated anew. It is not ſo with 


the Eye and the Ear, as Solomon informs us; 
nor with the Mind neither, for it muſt be 
conltanely amuſed with new Diſcoveries and 

Tales: 
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Tales: there is a Fund of Curioſity in Man, Part 1 
or a Deſire of knowing, which muſt be ſa⸗ . 


tisfied one way or other; ſo that Knowledge 
A be — the Food of the Urans 


L. N nbi Affection, Love, and 
Friendſhip are ſatisfied by the Solaces and 
Endearments proper to the Soul and Body; 
and were it not for the ſelfiſn Principle, 
many of our Satisfactions would be much 
greater than they are. Tis true, the broken 
State of things makes all our Enjoyments 
very uncertain, and we often ſind our ſelves 
unexpectedly bereaved and deſolate. But if 
the higheſt Faculty in Man were exerted, or, 
which is much the ſame, if his Love were 
principally directed to the higheſt Object, 
perfect Satisfaction would readily follow; at 
leaſt Man would be in the State of Order, 
and where he ſhould be: if divine Conſo- 
lations were denied or ſuſpended, it would 
be but for a while, and the reſign'd Soul 
would have Contentment in the Divine 
Will, whatever Deſertion or Pain it might 
ſuffer. The bearing our natural Afflictions 
is recommended upon the ſame Principle. 


Ir muſt be own'd, this State of Mind, 
in which God is loved for himſelf, is not at 
preſent natural, like our other deſires: we 
naturally love created things, or deſire them 
for our Convenience; but the Love of the 
— may be call'd a ſtranger to us: it 

H cannot 


AV IE W of 


Dial. I cannot dwell with Sei, Loe, for either the 
one or ** aner mul give re to m7 


i dba Votintithec Mattie id chin 
Review of Man, the Diſtinction of Body, 
Soul, and Spirit, may ſtill be had recourſe 
to; or the Senſes, the Affections, and the 
Underſtanding. This laſt is called the go- 
verning Part by Antoninus, who makes 
little account of the inferiour Powers, as 
being in common with the Beaſts. He 
makes a kind of Diſſection of ſome Plea- 
ſures (perhaps a little too far) and ſpeaks of 
them with diſparagement. But every Sen- 
ſation, as well as every Motion of the Soul, 
is ſurprizing to think of. Even Smelling, 
which is counted the moſt frivolous of all 
the Senſes, is of more uſe than we can ima- 
gine; and in fact we ſee it can raiſe * 


Spirits as it were by — 


IL. Tis generally in Rewer of the Senſes 
that the Paſſions are exerted ; theſe ate a- 
| arm's and riſe in arms, when our Pleaſures 
are in danger. It belongs to the Under- 
ſtanding to regulate the Paſſions or  Aﬀec- 
tions; or, in other words, to keep the Plea- 
ſures in order: fort it cannot alter our Sen- 
ſations or Feelings. And if it be ſaid that 
the Underſtanding, which is but paſſive it 
ſelf, like the bodily Eye, cannot be called 
the Leader of the reſt of the Faculties; it 
| muſt be granted, that (ſtrictiy ſpeaking) it 
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is rather the Light than the Guide: for if Part 1. 
we, conſider it in the * three Operations. 


mention d by the Logicians, tis ſtill but one 
Light operating in three different manners. 
The governing Power therefore muſt be 
ſomething of Life, Force, and Activity, 
which ſets all the other Faculties at work 3 
and tho the Will is a more vital Principle 
than the Underſtanding and the Memory, 
the Spirit may be conſidet d as ſome what 
ſuperiour to the Will it ſelf, ſince the ſame 
Perſon may have a very different Will at 
different times. Sometimes the Will is ma- 
nageable, ſometimes obſtinate; a Man will 
not ſo much as hearken: What is it that 
makes him reflect and yield Sometimes 
the Perſuaſion is addreſs d to the Underſtands 
ing, ſometimes to the Heart; and Intreaty 
commonly prevails more than Reaſoning. 
ee is enen to as a Regiſter. 


0. SA ALL. we. ſay then, that there 
is a firſt Mover within us, a Mind, Rector, 
or preſiding Faculty over the reſt? Indeed 
we may be indifferent what is concluded in 
ſuch Speculations, for it will not alter the 
ſtate of the things. People frequently do 
ſpeak of ſuch a leading Principle, and of a 
Spirit in Man: and then this Spirit is as fre- 
quently denominated, or receives its Cha- 


rater, from any Quality that appears moſt 
prevailing, not only with regard to the mo- 
* * Apprehenſio, Fudicium, Diſcurſus. 


1000 A VIEW f 
Dial. I. ral Diſpoſitions, but even the Complexion, 


w&yV Temper, Genius, and whatever is moſt ob- | 
ſervable in the Perſon : thus we ſay, a proud t 
Spirit,” a violent Spirit, an active Spirit, 
and many other kinds of Spirits (ſome bet- 7 
ter, ſome worſe) that a are to de met "with f 
in the world. | { 
L. To aſſert the Sprites of the Hu- . 
man Spirit (or if it ſhall only be called the 
Human Nature) above that of other Ani- \ 
mals upon this earth, has been the endea- I 
vour of many Perſons, who (I cannot but 0 
think) have made their Syſtem more cohe- p 
rent than thoſe who have endeavour'd'to 2 


put Men and Beaſts upon a level. Someof 8 
this laſt Party indeed acknowledge the ad- bs 


vantage that Mankind have from the Frame 0 
of the Body and its Organs, which they pre- al 
tend makes all the difference, But what tt 
Texture of the Brain is ſufficient to perform it 
all the various Operations they aſlign to it, 2s 
Senſation, Reflection, Wiſhing, Loving, Ha- \ it 
ting? Of what figure are the Cells for Po- d) 
etry, and thoſe for Mathematicks? And 
what Lodgings of the Brain are Honeſty and 
Knavery to be found in? rr 
e. WHATEVER Wan 1 
ers inferiour Creatures may be endued with, 7 


the bodily Organs are but the Inſtruments 
of their Operations; and it muſt be ſome- 
thing even —— them, that ſets thoſe En- 
I | ,. ty gines 1 


—— 
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gines a going. The Bee and the Elephant Part 1. 
have little reſemblance of each other in www 


their outward figure, and there may be ſup- 
poſed as little in the Texture of their Brain: 
but each performs very remarkable things ; 
for which there had need to be recourſe to 
ſome inward Principle actuating their diffe- 
rent Machines. 


L. TRE fame Concluſion holds as to 
Man: whatever is perform'd in him, bate- 
ing ſome Actions called Vital, ſuch as thoſe 
of the Heart and other inward Parts, is pro- 
perly the Action of the Soul upon the Body, 
and the Change is firſt made within; the 
Soul is touched before the Blood fluſhes out 
in the Face, to proclaim either Baſhfulneſs 
or Anger: and the Notion of à Contact, 
and reciprocal Action betwixt the Soul and 
the Body, is but a way of ſpeaking ; for if 
it were ſtrictly true, the Soul would depend 
as much on the Body, as the Body does upon 
itz or rather, all would be reduced to Bo- 
dy, A cen to Lucretius: 


Tangere enim & tangi ſine ee nulla 
poteſt res. 


The truer Philoſophy ſeems to be * fangitur 


Corpus, ſentit Anima. 


Hs 1 1-**Eud 


* The Body is touch'd, the Soul feels. 


AVIEW of 


Dial. J. 
— Tis pretty evident the Soul moves 0 


Body, as the Hand moves the Glove; but 
that the Body moves the Soul, is not evi- 
dent. If they ſay Muſick ſtrikes the Soul; 
and raiſes different Paſſions, and Muſiek is 


Sound, and Sound is Body; and therefore, 


Cc. it may be granted that bare Senſation 
is excited by the means of bodily things, as 


all Sounds make impreſſion upon the Hear- 
ing: but in Muſick you know all Ears are 


not equally affected, ſome People only hear- 
ing the bare Sound, without being ſenſible 
of the Harmony, and ſo are ſaid to have no 
Ear. Much leſs is it mere Sound that raiſes 
any Paſſion in us, but ſome other thing that 
we have no name for; as it is not mere 
Words that touch the Heart, even in friend- 
ly Bxpreſſions, but the Perſuaſion we have 
of ſome Friendſhip deſignd by them, com- 
mor pore, reer affecting us but little. 


Bur in all this, they'll ay, the Superio- 
rity of Man does not appear, the Beaſts hay 
ing Senſations and Paſſions as well as He: 
à Dog or à Horſe is ſenſi «xk * a king Word 
and a gentle Stroak. 


ua is very true; but tis {el- 
dom affirm'd that Dogs and Horſes have as 
high a Senſe of Friendſhip as Mankind. If 
any were really of that opinion, we ſhould 
cafily know what gegen to TO pen their 
Friendſhip. _ | | L. 


the HUMAN FacurriIES. 


ZL. Trar which is call'd moral Senſe, 
implies both a Tenderneſs of Affection, and 
aReliſhof Juſtice ; or Benevolence and Ho- 
neſty. And tis remarkable that this Ten- 
derneſs, or Benevolence it ſelf, mult be re- 
gulated by Juſtice, as appears in that Pre- 
cept, Not to reſpect the Perſun of the 
Poor: for in a Claim of two Pertons, the 
one in great Poverty, the other flowing 
in Riches, there would be a natural Byaſs 
in the poor Man's favour ; which would 
alſo be increaſed, if he were found to be 
the honeſter Man: and yet both theſe Con- 
ſiderations muſt be over-ruled, and Right 
take place. The ſame Rule, every body 
grants, ſhould be followed if a Man were 
one of the Parties himſelf, where the bene - 
volent Byaſs may yet be ſuppos'd ſtronger : 
but becauſe of this Byaſs, neutral Judges 
are apply'd to, tho' it has ſometimes hap- 

'd that mutual References have been 
made by each Party to the other, and both 
Intereſts equally ſafe. | 


A. Thr1s ſhews there is ſuch a thing 
as Diſintereſtedneſs, and it ſeems to be the 


higheſt Quality in Man: an honeſt Heart 


implies a great deal. Nor is there any weight 
in the Objection, that this Honeſty is only 
from Conſiderations of the next World: for 
ſuch an Inclination to Juſtice may be found, 


where the Belief of another World is not 


— very 
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Dial, I. very ſtrong. And if the peeviſh Objection 
be pull'd-farther, that tis for the ſake of 4 


Character in this World; this is nothing 
but an Aſſertion without proof, and the 
contrary may be aſſerted with more proba- 
bility, Every one muſt judge for himſelf. 


I. War is moſt valuable in Man, is 
certainly his kind Affections and his Senſe 
of Equity: He has even inferiour Faculties, 
which alſo diſtinguiſh him from other Ani- 
mals. I viſh every body may make the beſt 
uſe of their Faculties that they can; and that 
it may be remember d they are all but Gifts, 
as well as the Objects of them; that Man 
conſequently is but a mere Void, and muſt 
be miſerable if he hath not Objects to ſatisfy 
him; that, in the placing his Eſteem and 
his Affection, the Giver is to be conſider d 
above all Gifts; Theſe, and many other 
Truths would naturally preſent themſelves 
to the Mind, if it were compoſed and free 
of diſtraction. 


A 'T1s ſtrange, that ſo natural Re- 
flections come ſo ſeldom into the Mind. 
They muſt certainly be very obvious, be- 
cauſe the very mentioning them is often te: 
dious and ſhocking. 


2 THERE are other Reaſons for that. 
You know Pcople have their Heads taken up 
for the moſt part with their Bulingls = = 


S 
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Amuſement: and then they don't love it Part 1. 
ſhould be thought they Wanted inſtrudtion. 2 


A. Tnxy ſhall never be inftrufted by 
me. 


4 4 
1 Non IEA bat thele in nb * 


why two Friends may not talk together of 
whatever =P pleaſe. 


7 . 1 know none. 34 5 
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I. 


The Won l taken in different 
e/Emilius and Lucinus. 
A. OMETIMES by the World 
A ſible and inviſible; tis alſo cal - 
led the Univerſe, Sometimes 
and the Moral; and among ſome Perſons 
we find much Talk of the Polite World. 


Senſes. 
is meant the whole Creation, vi- 
there is a diſtinction of the Natural World, 
THE 
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„u 1 Natural World is juſtly anon 25 


ledged to be a beautiful and harmonious 
Syſtem, as implied in the * very Names of 


it. We are obliged to the Aſtronomers 


for the Accounts they have given of the 


Motions and Order of the Planets, and to 
the Natural Philoſophers for their Diſcove- 
ries of the Productions of this Earth: but 
a great deal of Beauty lies open to the Eye 
of the ſimpleſt Beholder. The Sun and the 
Fields are delightful to the Farmer, as well 
as the Philoſopher. Every Animal and 
every Vegetable have their Beauties, both 
to conſider them in whole, and in the 
parts that make them up; a Leaf of the 
meaneſt Plant is a Demonſtration of an in- 
finite Wiſdom. 


L. Tris Earth of ours is but a ſmall 
Part of the World, notwithſtanding all the 


Diſputes about ir, and often about very uſe- 


leſs Parcels of it. Dr. Burnet + ſpeaks of the 
whole Globe as meanly as if it were a Tur- 
nip: the Great-ones (ſays he) ſlice it among 
them. He ſhews alſo the Ruins and bro- 
ken State of it ſince the Flood; to which 
another excellent Theoriſt |} -afcribes the 


ſame Ruins. This latter Author reckons 


it has ſuffer d more by the Fall, than the 
former 


Koche, Mundus. 
+ Theory of the Earth, 
| Mr. Whiſton. 
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Dial. if former takes notice of. And not only has 
ce Earth ſuffer'd in its Make and Luſtre, 


but all the Creatures upon it are ſaid to 
"—_— 


. There ur, however, great Excel 
12 and Beauty remaining in this lower 
World; and no Deformity can be Wund. 
N ed Manners of Men. = 


Tis: this Moral World therefore v we arc 


chiefly to conſider, in order to diſcover 


our Duty, to ſhun what we ought to ſhun, 
and follow what we ought to follow. I 
call it the Moral World (tho there is little 
'Morality in it) only to ſhew that it is with 
reference to Mens Manners or Actions, that 
inſpired Writers exhort us not to be confor- 
med to theWorld; giving us this good reaſon, 
that all that is in the Morld is the Luſt 
of the Eye, &c. They exhort us, tis true, 
not to love the World, meaning the Love 
of the Creatures, as well as the Love of the 
Faſhion 3 becauſe it is not in their Nature 
to ſuffice our Hearts; and they contribute 
to nouriſn in us that Principle of Se/f- Love, 
by which we covet every A without Juſe 
rice and common nent. 


1/7 Rom, vil. 


7 
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" of: thee WORLD. 
The WorLD divided into two Cities. 


L. IS a fine Paſſage of St. Auguſtine, 

uo Loves have made two Ci. 
ties; Self- Love makes the City of the World, 
which ts alſo called Babylon, even to the 
Contempt of God: The Love of God, which 
is called Jeruſalem, makes the City of God, 
to the Contempt of Self. He has becn very 
happy in this Thought, as in many others; 
for it lets us into the Cauſes both of Strife 
and Concord in this World, and ſhews the 
Foundation of Miſery and Happineſs in the 
next, as we cultivate the one or the other 
of thoſe two Loves or Principles. 5 "i ws" 


A. SELF-Love will be readily acknow- 
ledged to be the cauſe of Strife and Confu- 
ſion in the World, if we conſider it but in 
the leaſt impetuous of its Streams, Senſuality. 
But what is meant by Senſuality? and why 
is it leſs impetuous than Pride and Cove · 
touſneſs? Senſuality may indeed include 
the Pleaſures of all the Senſes; and ſo the 
Luſt of the Eye may be Senſuality, as well 
as the Luſt of the Fleſh: and the Fleſh is 
often taken for all the Deſires of the natu- 
ral Man, and put in oppoſition to the Spi- 
rit. But tis probable that by the Luft of 
the Fleſb St. ohn means what is generally 
unact- 
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Dial. underſtood by Voluptuouſneſs in Eating and 
Drinking, and all Pleaſure and Indulgence 


of the Body, abſtractly from Elegance and 
Parade; which are properly the purſuit of the 
Eye, and are peculiar to the Human Kind, 
as well as Pride; the Beaſts contenting them- 
ſelves with plain Senſualities. 


4 - 


. CovEtTrovusNESs ſuppoſes both a de- 


fire of fine things, and a ſuperfluous.abun- 


dance of them; Pride a deſire of Diſtinction 
, conn 
© SENSUALITY alone, without ſuppoſing 
Covetouſnels and Pride in company with 
it, is look d upon as an inoffenſive thing; 
and if a Man falls into Intemperance of any 
kind, all the harm is ſaid to be done to 
himſelf. 8 


T. Bor it rarely happens that Senſuality 
is free of the other two Vices. Our Fancy 
ſuggeſts to us imaginary Wants; atid alſo 
makes us think Nature is not ſo eaſily con- 
tented as we find upon Experience it is. Thus 
we covet things both as to Quality and 
Quantity: and then our Pride, which is ſel- 
dom aſleep, wants to have Witneſſes of out 
Magnificence, and of our elegant Taſte. 
'Tis ſaid Luxury wants many things, and 
Covetouſneſs all things; bur Pride is cer- 
tainly the moſt inſatiable of the three. 


1 
* * 
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name of Cen ſuality, is not the Senſation of 
Pleaſure, for there is no Crime in Feeling; 
but in the exorbitant Deſire of Pleaſure, and 
the Exceſs of the Indulgence, by which the 
Mind is indiſpoſed for other Attainments. 
Antoninut allows Man to indulge his Na- 


ture as he is an Animal, but with this cau- 


tion, that it make not his Nature worſe, as 
he is an Animal endow'd wah Reaſon and 
4 for Virtue. | 


IN this View, the harſh 1des of Self de- 


112 would be ſoftened, as contributing to 


our higher Intereſts, tho' its proper and fo- 
lid Foundation i is only 2 IN * 


L. Bur why did you call Senſuality If 


impetuous than the two other Streams of 


ut Love? 


A. Brcaus we ſee theſe make more 


miſchief and deſolation in the World. Par- 


ticular Perſons are indeed carried away by 
certain Pleaſures, but the general Compe- 
tition is for Riches and Honour. Wats are 


now ſeldom made for a Miſtreſs ; and eyctt 


F nine 


L. vaar true, \haxtions derte tiny 
agree together better than the Covetous can 
be —— to do. For the natural — 


4 $toir Accovit 


Dial. II. of Covetouſneſs is to diſunite and alienate 
Men ftom one another; every Individual 


aiming at nothing leſs than to engroſs what 
belongs to the whole Society. Such Men, 
ſays the Prophet, would add Field to Field, 


till there be no place; that they themſelves 


may be placed alone in the midſt of the 
Earth. The covetous Man would leave the 
World to ſtarve, whereas the - Luxurious, 
tho' without deſigning it, is an Inftrument 
in the hand of Providence for ſupporting 
many, who would otherwiſe be deſtitute ; 
and ſo Luxury in ſome manner ſupplies the 
place of Charity. Indeed the Luxurious 
cannot be acquitted of Injuſtice; for it is 
not Fair- dealing that one Man ſhould drink 
as much Wine, or any other Liquor, as 
would cheriſh the Hearts of twenty; and 
that the Expence of adorning his ſingle Per- 
ſon, might keep a greater number from go- 
ing naked. | | 


A. Or all the three Branches of Self 
Love, Covetouſneſs has ſomething in it ſo 
peculiarly graſping and appropriating, that 
a covetous and a ſclfiſh Perſon are almoſt 
convertible Terms. What is moſt remark- 
able, is, that this graſping ſelfiſh Temper 
ſometimes produces a ſort of illegitimate 
Self-denial, and renders the poor Miſer hard- 
| hearted and uncompaſſionate to himſelf. 
You know how Mr. . . . . lives. 5 


L. 
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£ Tatk's have been Inſtances of this Wy w 


Diſeaſe of the Mind in all Ages, ingenious 
Men have exerciſed their Wit upon it long 
ago but ſuch Diſeaſes ſeldom yield cither 
to Raillery or Argument. 


AE. IN this caſe Money is the Object 
of the Love, not becauſe 1 anfwereth all 
things, but becauſe it is Money ; and ſo 
this Lee of Money can hardly be reduced 


to Sell. Loye, becauſe the Deſire ſeems wholly | 


to terminate upon the Metal. 


; Ir muſt be granted, however, that 
Coyetouſnels is for the moſt part attended 
with Luxury and Pride, or it may be ſaid as 
properly to attend upon them; for tis very 
natural for the Profuſe and the Ambitious to 
deſire much Money, and to take many ways 
of getting it. Thoſe Extremes in Cati- 
line's Character are often united. Prodiga- 


lity makes ſome Atonement for Covetoul. 


nels in the World: but when this laſt Vice 
is predominant, ,* tis the moſt, contemn'd of 
any, and is indeed the leaſt reſtrain'd by 
Shame, and 1 the loweſt. 


. Bur at the ſame time. that the 
Love 6f Money is deſpiſed, the Poſſeſſion 
of it generally draws Reſpect. Saluſt was 
ſenſible of this in one of his Dito to 

I 


e Alien aper, ful profeſur; 


114 A Sor Account 
Dial. II. Cæſar, where he propoſes, as a great ſtop to 4 
Reformation in the Commonwealth, to be 

take away the Reſpect given to Money, pe @ .. 
cuniæ Decus; concluding * that the pay- M .. 
ing ſuch Honour to it, proves the con- 4 
« tempt of all Virtues.” But how to bring 
about that point of Reformation, is not ca» 
ſy to Conceive. 


L. Nor eaſy indeed. The ſhorteſt way 
to Wealth would be plain Stealing and Rob- 
bing: but theſe being too hazardous, cun- 
ning people have recourſe to the ſafer Arts 
of Tricking and Deceit : and hence all thoſe 
Infidelities in Truſts and Contracts, thoſe 
Diſappointments in Trade and Politicks; 
and ſometimes this Love of Money produ- 
ces Diſappointments yet more delicate and 
vexatious. 


A. Is not Pride the third branch or 
ſtream of Se Love, the moſt raging and 
impetuous of all? 


I. No doubt: it makes Cities and 
Kingdoms deſolate, and the Earth a Field 
of Blood. | 


A. Ta1s Spirit alſo diſcovers it (elf 
moſt univerſally. Mr. Paſcal ſays, © vf , 


& nit) 


© Uh; Divitiæ clare habentur, ili omnia botia vitia fun! 
Fides, Probi tas, Puder, &c. 
Orat. 11. de Rep. Ordinaadt 
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60 nity has taken ſo firm a hold on the Heart Part 25 
* of Man, that a Porter or a Turnſpit wyw 


« can talk big of himſelf, and is for having 
« his Admirers: Philoſophers do but refine 
e upon the ſame Ambition.“ 


W = ſee therefore that Pride, which may 
be called the eldeſt Daughter of Self- Love, 
has ſtill a more ample dominion than either 
Covetouſneſs or Senſuality: it enters into 
the privateſt Houſes, it breaks the cloſeſt 
Tyes : Covetouſneſs divides Friends, but 
Pride divides nearer Friends. 


TL. Tae difference between Pride and 
Vanity is ſeen in the different appearances 
of Men; and ſometimes by thcir appearances 
we may know what they have moſt at 
heart, A Man that delights in fine Clothes, 
ſhews them upon his back: ſo that Vanity 
conſiſts. in outward Shew and Oſtentation in 
general, and a Man's Vanity appcars in the 
finery of his Servants, and all his Parade 
without doors and within. Pride is a ſtur- 
dier kind of thing, and lies deeper in the 
Heart: thus, ſays the Duke of Rochefoucault, 
Pride always fayes its intereſt, even when 
eit renounces Vanity.“ 


A. SONETIMES Pride aims at do- 
minion over others, ſometimes barely at 
their applauſe; and tis ſtrange to ſee what 
ſome people will 72 ſor this light thing 
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Dial. II. Seiſ-Love, or rather Pride, is ſaid to live 


uon nothing, and to find its account in Auſ- 
terities and voluntary Mortifications, from 
that deſire of applauſe; tho Pride ſeldom 
takes that way of ſhewing itſelf in this 
Iſland. 


INDEED the exceſſive deſire.of Eſteem, 
without doing ſomething for it, argues 
fmall experience of the World; for it is 
ſeldom ſo good-natur'd as to give praiſe for 
doing nothing. 0 | 

L. TRE deſire of Eſteem, and the fan- 
cy that we arc eſteem'd, are very different 
things: the former may be without the 
latter, but the latter is never without the 
former. 


A. As the fancy that we are eſteem 
when we are not, ariſes from Self- conccit, 
fo the ſame turn of Mind makes us eager 
to ſhew our ſelves upon all occaſtons: we 
run into every company, and affect to ſhine 
in every converſation. But ſometimes we 
think to ſhew our ſelyes more ſuperior by 
a profound ſilence, and then we are the 
proudeſt. 


L. Vo are a little ſevere. But what: 

ever way our Pride diſcovers it ſelf to others, 

it muſt be a torture to the ſoul that's poſſel 
with it, and an Inlet to —_ 
Kg : 0 


- 
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of which it may be called the Parent. Part 2. 
The proud Man is the apteſt to fall into www 


Jealoufy, which he would have to be 
thought a juſt concern for a delicate part 
of his Property; not perceiving that it is ra- 
ther Pride than either Juſtice or Love that 
tortures him. Could Jealouſy be ſtript of 
Pride, it would neither be ſo racking nor 
ſo ugly. 


A. Bur what do you think of Envy! 


L. TIs a more ſhameful Ulcer of the 
Soul than Jealouſy, and more viſibly the ef- 
fect of Pride; and the more unaccountable, 
that it grieves at the good of another, when 
we our ſelves loſe nothing by it. This, 
tis true, is the Idea of pure Envy; but ge- 
nerally there is in it a mixture of other 
Paſſions, which render it ſomewhat more 
excuſable, ſuch as Anger or Grief ariſing 
from competition or diſappointment: how- 
ever, there is nothing a man labours 
more to conceal, than that he has any Envy 
at all. 


A. I believe we are at no leſs pains 
to conceal our Hypocriſy, tho it is a more 
voluntary thing, and all over art and de- 
ſign rather than infirmity; and having a 
more extenſive view than Envy, it runs 
more through our whole Life and Actions. 
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Yate: 
_ L. W E arc got into a ſad Field, 


H. THERE arc other effects of Pride 
more undiſputed, to wit, Hatred and Re- 
venge; the Pulpit declares againſt theſe : 
and the Stage, tho! it does not always ſpeak 
ſo diſhonourably of them as they deſerve; 
yet it ſhews many of their bad conſequen- 
ces. Nor does the Stage fail to expoſe ill 
humour, not ſo much indced becauſe it is 
the effect of Pride, as upon account of the 
Ridicule that js found in it: Vanity is alſo 
expoſed upon the ſame account. And this 
ſhews us another part of our Conſtitution 
called Shame, which ſome reſolve wholly 
into Pride: but there | is a Right and a Wrong 
in every thing. We ſee from * fine Spirits 
of old, the diſtinction betwixt two kinds of 
Shame and Honour, which ſome Moderns 
ſtruggle hard to get free of, and take help 
from ſome old Hands. And they forget 
anothet diſtinction, betwixt the ſenſe of 
Shame and the exceſſive fear of being ris 
dicul'd. We ſee how People are laugh'd out 
of their Virtue, and ſometimes out of their c 
Life: they drink for fear of 1 thought put 


abſtemious, and they fight for fear their Cou- fuſi 

rage ſhould be called in queſtion; as my he 

Lord Rocheſter honeft y acknowledges. jecti 

L. cont 

@ Stolorum incurata * malus altera celat. * dati. 

. Again, . 9 
| alfus Honor juvat, quem ? Hor. 

And Plautus tells us, * * quos cum aber 1012 $I 


fert, yudet &c. + \ 
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L. THis puts me in mind of a contrary WYWw 


Suppoſition of the Characteriſticłs, which 
does not ſhew ſo much knowledge of the 


World. © I can very well ſuppoſe (ſays 


that * Author) «© Men may be frighted out 
« of their wits: but I have no apprehen- 
« ſion they ſhould be laugh'd out of them. 
I can hardly imagine that in a pleaſant 
« way they ſhould ever be Zalked out. of 
« their Love for Society, or reaſon'd out 
« of Humanity and common Senſe.” Now 


an appeal may be made to the World, if the 


reverſe of this be true. Indecd Men cannot 
well be ſaid to be reaſon d out of Huma- 
nity and common Senſe, but they are cer- 


tainly tall d and /augh'd out of both. We 


have a more natural account from Que- 
vedo, where (ſpeaking of thoſe in the right- 
hand way) he ſays, © ſome of them ſtopt 
their ears and went on without minding 
our Raillery : others we put out of coun- 
* tenance, and they came over to us.” 


LE, IIs certainly the fear of being 
put out of countenance, and ſuffering con- 
tuſion, that keeps Mankind (eſpecially thoſe 
who affect moſt Politene(s) in ſuch a ſub- 
jection to one another, notwithſtanding their 
contempt of one another. This is the foun- 
dation of many troubleſome Modes and 

I 4 Points 
* 
T Vide of Hell. 
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Dial. l. Points of Decency, invented by no body 
WYV knows who, and yet obſcry'd with a rige 


rous exatineſs. 


L. T1s indeed very remarkable that 
many who ſet up for an univerſal Indepen- 


dency and Exemption from all Rules, ſhould 


be Zoyern d at 0 eaſy a a rate. 


A. IT. tends much to preſerve ſome 
Quiet and good Order in the World: and 


ris really a ſatisfaction to obſerve, that vain 


extravagant Man is ſo caſily govern d, that 
a Straw i is ſufficient to bind him. 


L. A little Experience of the World, and 
careful obſervation of what paſles within 
our ſelves (where indeed we ſhould pro- 
perly rn join'd to the information of 
ſome of the beſt Books and the beſt Com- 
pany, will let us ſee what the World is, and 
how we ought to behave in it. 


III. 
= — 8 arr of Things. 


2. Ir had: but not being ſo thoroughly 
recciv'd and underſtood by them, the ac- 
| counts 


"ot he Doctrine of the 
ſome footing among the 
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counts that many of them gave of the World Part 2. 
and of Human Nature were ſo much the * 


more defective. Some who have enquired 
into the ſentiments of remoteſt Antiquity, 
inform us there was a pretty general belief 
of a former State, wherein Juſtice and In- 
nocence prevail d, which they call'd the gol 
den Age, without any diſorder in the Ele- 
ments; perfect Health and perpetual Spring. 
They ſpoke alſo of a Revolt, which reduc'd 
things into the preſent confuſion and weak» + 
neſs; and that all would be renewed and 
brought again into the primitive Beauty and 
Perfection, 


A few indeed among the Ancients did 
argue for the preſent State of things, as if 
it were the beſt State they could poſlibly be 


in; and ſo they concluded“ there was no 


« Evil nor Defect in the Univerſe, but that 
de every thing contributed to the perfection 
* of the Whole.“ 


A. THE laſt part of the Concluſion 
may be true in ſome ſenſe. But what could 
they 1 make of Sickneſs and Death? tis hard- 
ly natural to ſay they are things indifferent, 
much leſs that they are really good. Every 
body knows this Doctrine of Fatality landed 
in Atheiſm, and how Spinoga improv'd the 
Notion of the Univerſe to exclude the Ma- 
ker and Governour of it; a deſign Antoni- 
nus is never ſuſpected of, The Characte- 

3 riſticks, 
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riſticks, who have taken much of their 
Scheme from that Emperor, are at great 
pains to perſuade the World that 'tis they 
who do the greateſt juſtice to God in ba- 
niſhing Evil from the Creation; affirming, 
& that to ſuppoſe it to have enter d into his 
« Works, the Government of the World is 
c arraign'd and the Deity made void.“ 


7 1D & muſt be left to the publick Judg- 


ment, who are the beſt Apologiſts for the 


Deity (if any Apologies are needed) they 
who ſpeak in the common way, and acknow- 
ledge there 1s Evil both Natural and Moral ; 
or they who acknowledge neither? If the 
inference were ccrtain, to wit, that there is 
no God if there be any Evil, the laſt part of 
the Propoſition wou'd be contradicted by 
tew. And truly the Arguers againſt Evil 
expole themſelves much to the ſcorn of a- 
nother Set of People, who are as adverſe to 
reveal'd Religion as they themſelves can 
be, There is one thing remarkable, the 
old Stoicks did not deny there was ſuch a 
thing as Pain, but only maintain'd that 


Pain was no Evil; ſo if their Followers 


ſay no further, thę diſpute is only about 
Words, | EE 


A. Wr are told by Moſes that mo- 
ral Evil enter'd firſt: Man abuſed his Li- 
berty, and fell into Diſobedience. The 


fault is ſpecified, Whatever Allegory may 


be 
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be in that Hiſtory, there muſt be Truth alſo part 25 
in the Letter. Now the outward State of WWY. 


Man being till to be ſuited to the inward, 
his Body to his Spirit; this Spirit is con- 
demn'd to inhabit a Frail, heavy Body, ve- 
ry unlike to what it ſeems to have been in 
the firſt State, and ſtript of ſeveral advan- 
tages which the Bodies of many Animals 
have at preſent. Moreoyer, the Earth is 
ſaid to have been curſed, by which a con- 
ſiderable change may be ſuppoſed in its 
Beauty as well as its Fertility; but this alte- 
ration 1s alſo wiſely adapted to the condi- 
tion of Man wow become mortal and proud, 
who muſt work hard both for his Lite and 
his Humiliation, 


L. Sr. Auguſtin has preſerv'd to us a 
paſſage of * Cicero, which ſhews at leaſt the 
preſent State of Man in lively colours: 
tis to this purpoſe,“ that Nature has brought 
« Man into the World rather as a Step- 
“ mother than a Mother, his Body naked, 
“ frail, and infirm; his Mind anxious, ti- 
“ morous, and ſoft; prone to Luſts: but 
© that nevertheleſs there is a divine Fire of 
1 Genius and Spirit, tho in a manner bu- 

« ried.” 

* In Libra 3. de Republica, Tullius Hominem dicit non ut @ _ 
matre ſed a noverca natura editum in vitam, cor pore & nudo 2 
ſfragili & infirmo; animo autem anxio ad moleſtias, humili ad 


timores, molli ad labores, prono ad libidines: in quo tamen in- 
et, tanquam obrutus, quidam divinus ignis ingenii atque 
mentis. 

Rem widit, cauſam neſci wit: latebat enim eum cur efſet graut 
aun fe * — Adam. Lib, 4: contra Pelag. 


y 
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Dial. II.“ r ied,” After which Quotation he adds, 
2 Cicero ſaw the thing; but knew not the 


« cauſe; for he was ignorant why the hea - 


« vy, Voke was laid on the Children of 
ce Adam.” The: ſame- Father had ſaid in 


his Confeſſions, which ſome reckon the 


moſt uſeful of all his Works , “that Man 
«< carries his Mortality about with him as 


«< a Teſtimony that God reſiſteth the Proud.“ 


. THE beſt Authors are far from be- 
ſtowing flattery upon Man. You know 


what Dr. Burnet f ſays in particular. 


L. I remember ſome of his words. But 
as to this heavy infirm Machine of a Body, 
tho' it is very ſoon to be void of all Senſa- 
tion, and: reduc id to a State of great Diſ- 
grace, yet St. Paul informs us it ig raiſed 
in Honour; and in another place he ſays, le- 
ſus Chriſt ſball change our vile Body, that 
it may be faſbion d like unta his glorious 


. 


co Lib. 1. cap. 1. 


We muſt not by any means admit; or imagine that all 
% Nature, and this great Univerſe, was made only for the 


<< fake of Man, the meaneſt of all intelligent Creatures that 
<< e knew of .———— Surely if we made the leaſt Reflection 
. our ſelves with py, we ſhould be aſhamed 
„of ſuch an arrogant Thought. Man that comes into 
e the World at the pleaſure of another, and goes out by a 


_ - «© nid eee ch head meter him 


% a Fool, ſtupid as the Beaſts of the Field; and a little ex- 
5 ceſs of Paſſion or Melancholy makes him worſe, mad and 
ce frantick. In his beſt Senſes he is ſhallow, and of little 
<< Underſtanding ; and in nothing more blind and ignorant 
. than in things ſacred and divine. Theor. 1. B. C.. 
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(. As we are inform'd that Man's 
Pride brought ſuch diſgrace upon him, ſo 
we are inform 'd by the fame ſacred Hiſtory 
(tho in few words) that he was tempted 
and feduced by a Spirit of more cunning. 
Tis much eaſier therefore to account for 
the Sin of Adam, than for that which hap- 
pen d firſt. Only St. "Fate ſpeaks of the 
Angels who kept not their firſt ſtation, 
and a Prophet mentions Larifer's affecting 
an equality with the m High: by which 
Pride is generally believ'd to be the firft 
Sin. But the difficulty ſtill remains how 
it could ever have enter d. Ingenious Men 
have given their Conjectures, but it ſeems 
to be one of thoſe ſecret things which be- 
long to God. 


Wr know how things ſtand at preſent 
with regard to Man, all his Faculties, the 
Earth he treads on, and the Elements 
that ſerve him, and often maſter him. It 
were an endleſs, as well as a melancholy 
Task, to enumerate all the Infirmities and 
Diſeaſes of the human Body alone; ſome 
of theſe ſo very painful and loathſome, 
that Nature ſhrinks at the very thought 
of them. If we are told that Pain is confin'd 
to that Sexſe alone which is call'd Feeling; 
'tis very true'that racking Pain or Torture, 
and indeed all thoſe uneaſy Senſations which 
commonly go under the name of Pain, are 

he Hi VVV 
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Dial. II. confin'd to that Senſe ; the Nerves being 
GYV ſtretch'd out of their natural Poſition, or 


whatever be the cauſe: but the reſt of the 
Senſes have their uneaſy Senſations too; 
the Smell, the Taſte, the Eye and the Ear 
are grated and offended, or in general ren- 
der'd very uneaſy, whatever Term the un- 
calineſs is expreſs 4 by. A delicate Perſon 
would be ſhock'd to find himſelf led into 
an Hoſpital, or to have a Liſt. of. Diſcaſes 
laid before him; all repreſentations of Pain 
and Naſtineſs are diſagreeable, two things 
(however) the Body in its preſent State is 
very hable to. And the general tendency 
of all Bodies, animate and inanimate, to 
Corruption and Diſſolution, is very con- 
ſpicuous. 


L. Ir the Diſorders of 9 Mind were 


inquir'd into, they would be found in no 
ſmaller number; and the diſcovery no leſs 
unpleaſant. The Diſorders of the Imagina- 


tion are the moſt harmleſs, but often exceed- 
ing melancholy to behold ; as any body will 
acknowledge, who has ever ſeen a Mad- 
man, Even the common Diſtempers of the 


Fancy in thoſe that are not reckon'd quite 


out of their Senſes (we may. ſay in their 
beſt Scnſes) are not the marks of an ori- 


ginal State. And it were pretty well, if all 


that could be ſaid of a Perſon, were, that 
he is a little fanciful : Dark, Sullen, Pee- 
iſb, are leſs agrecable Epithets; Unjuf 77 
Eruel leis ſtill. 
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Bur tis beſt not to dwell upon Evils, and 
what is ſhocking, and afflicting; if we turn 
our Eye to the other ſide, we ſhall find ma- 
ny fine things ſtill left, and alſo be forc'd 
to acknowledge that the diſagreeable things 
mixed with them, are the effects of Wil- 
dom and Goodneſs in the ſupreme Gover- 
nour, whoſe purpoſes of doing good re- 
main invariable, and whoſe Mercies are o- 


ver all his Works. 


A. INFALLIBLY ſo. The contri- 
vance of the divine Artificer appears in the 
frame of the mcaneſt Animal, nay: of the 
meaneſt Vegetable, which is made up too 
of its Fibres and Canals, and woven and 
join'd, together with Order and Beauty. 
How agrecable does this Sill Life appear, 
from the Cedar to the Hyſop ! How gay are 
the Flowers! how ſweet, how refreſhing ! 
This ſingle Subject would be a large Pro- 
vince for declaiming, to any who had that 
Talent. Nor is the Wiſdom leſs conſpi- 
cuous in the care taken for the propaga- 
tion of all theſe inanimate Beauties, as ſo 
many Philoſophers and Divines have ob- 
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ſerved, whoſe Works are in every body's 


hands: Cicero, Ray, Derham, and many 
more. 


BUT as the Idea of Goodneſs is more 
endearing than that of Wiſdom, ſo every 


3 thing 
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Dial. II. thing that has Life and Feeling does aQual: 
A feel the effects of the former Attribute 


of the Deity; and rational Creatures both 
feel, and can reflect with Pleaſurc and Love. 
It would ſeem to be this Capacity in Man 
that made Ovid call him a more holy Crea- 
Ture than the reſt. | 

Z. I know not what Ovid has meant 
by Holineſs. But theſe two words, Rijgh- 
teouſneſs and Holineſs are very near à- Kin: 
moſt Actions that are called impure, are only 
ſich becauſe they are unjuſt, and it were eaſy 
to give examples. I am ſtill glad to ſuppoſe 
there is ſome Righteouſneſs remaining even 
after the Fall. Nor Will this claſh with St. 
Peter, in the character he gives of the new 
Earth wherein dwelleth Righteouſiieſs ; for 
tho' it is to dwell there openly and in tri- 
umph, a little of it may lurk here under a 
Cloud. There is yet ſome Honeſty and 
Friendſhip in the World, which is a ve 
uſeful Conſideration in a dark Fit of rhe 
Spleen. | | 


A. THntRE are really ſo many good 
things remaining after the Fall, that one 
would ſometimes think there had been no 
Curſe. Nor muſt we take that word for an 
execration, ſince it is chiefly to be taken for 
a change to an inferior from a ſuperior State. 
We cannot indeed know how great the 
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change is (and tis much for our caſe) the Part 2. 
Scripture being ſo ſhort in the Deſcription WyW, 


of the former State. To conſider only the 
Body: tho it is called both Frail and vile, 

yet ſtill it has its attractions, and whatever 
is ſhocking about it, is well diſpoſed of, out 
of ſight; to ſay nothing of the uſefulneſs 
of thoſe things that may be counted the 
vileſt, as the Gall it ſelf. Then, with re- 
lation to the Spirit which inhabits this. Bo- 
dy, as there is a congruity that ſuch a Spi- 
rit ſhould be ſo lodged, or impriſon'd, let 
it be conſider d what diſorders would be 
committed if this Vehicle were not ſo groſs 
and heavy as it is: what would greater de- 
grees of Strength and Agility have produced 
but more miſchief. How good is it for the 
publick Quiet that we are ſubjected to Hun- 
ger and Thirſt, Cold, Wearineſs, and all 
the reſt! And if we are delign'd for a higher 
State after this, ſuch Defects and Vexations 
ſeem alſo deſign d to keep us from doating 
upon this Jayl: for, as Sir Thomas More 
uſed to ſay, © to aim at Honours here, is 
1 letting a Coat ol Arms over a Priſon- 
< Gate.” | 


L. TaERE are ſo many ſmiling things 
fill in the World, and really pleaſant and 
good, that many would wiſh to live in it 
for ever; even when their ſhare: of Com- 
forts appears to be very ſmall; and when 
they eonfels this to be a State of Tryal 

K and 
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Dial. II. and Diſcipline, as the State before the Fall 
WY WV wasa State of Tryal alone. Mr. Locke calls 


this Life a Probationerſhip : this ſuppoſition 
would be of great uſe, both for regulating 
our own Conduct, and vindicating the Au- 
thor of Nature, when the Humour ariſes of 
criticizing his Works. 


A. Bur moral Evil (ſay they) is har- 
der to digeſt. 


L. WIr Hour doubt; and it is cer- 
tainly a more melancholy thing to think 
of: but there is a great difference betwixt 
ſome moral Evils and others, betwixt a flaſh 
of Anger (for inſtance) and deliberate Ma- 
lice. Thoſe little Humours, and Whims, 
and Oppoſitions of Temper, ſo common in 
the World, do contribute to the mutual Diſ- 
cipline of its Inhabitants, beſide what they 
muſt all ſuffer from the diſorders of the E- 
lements and the infirtnity of their own Bo- 
dies. Indeed when inſtances of Cruelty 
and Fraud are objected, this is a greater blot 
upon the divine Workmanfhip; and a ſeve- 
rer Diſcipline ſtill: but who could ever ſay 
he was forced to be a Villain? 


Did Fate, or We, when great Atrides dy d, 
Urge the bold Traitor to the Regicide ? 


The good Emperor, 'tis true, ſpeaks of 
* neceſſary Raſcals, yet any body may take 
10 5 | | the 


Mr. Colliey's Tranſlation. 


ar- 
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the liberty ro ſay, the World would be bet- Part 2. 
ter without them. A Government, indeed, Wyw/ 


may find ſome advantage from Spies and In- 
formers; and other Servants: but thoſe ne- 
eſſary Men are only fo at times, and the 
Miniſtry could fall on a more agreeable way 
of imploying the Money; Many things 
therefore call'd neceſſary are only conveni- 
eat in certain Situations and Caſes, as one 
Poiſon is made uſe of for driving out an- 
other. 


A. Wr have but one of three Opi- 
nions to follow, That things could not poſ- 
ſibly have been in a more perfect State than 
they are at preſent; ot to believe what the 
Scriptute ſays of a Fall: or; laſtly, to ſup- 
poſe that Man was created with all the cor- 
ruptions of Soul and Body that we find in 
us, and the Earth and all other things a- 
bout it to have been always as they are at 
preſent, 


L. Tas firft Opinion will have few fol- 
lowers that know any thing of the World, 
and are acquainted with Complaints and 
Groans: 'tis much if the moſt unthinking 
Beau that's carried in a Chair can believe 
it. The third Opinion (tho' not blaſphe- 
mous) does not ſcem honourable for the, 
Deity, whoſe Works can, ſcarce be ſuppoſed 
to have been mad. imperfeCt originally; 
tho if that were true, it would make no 
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Dial. II. alteration upon the duty of rational.Crea- 
WY tures, who ſhould (till do the beſt they can, 


and ſtruggle with their Infirmities and bad 
Tendencies, which way ſoever they have 
come. The ſecond Opinion therefore ſeems 
moſt rational, that Evil has enter'd, rh9' we 
cannot comprehend how. 


IV. | 
Remains of VIRTUE. 


LIS agrecable to leave the gloom, 
| and to conſider what remains after 
ſuch a melancholy Shipwreck. We did not 
indeed ſpeak much of the Fall, nor can it be 
repreſented by Mortals. If ſuch an Event had 
been capable of deſcription, Milton's Ima- 
gination had bidden fair for it. Paſcals 
reaſoning to evince the fact, * from the Con. 
trarieties of human Nature, is very fine. 


A. ALL he writes is ſo. 


L. Bur to come to what remains after 
the ſad Overthrow, external Nature is ge- 
nerally granted to abound with good things; 
no body denies the Beauties of the Spring, 
Summer and Harveſt; the Winter itſelf has 
its Beauties. The great diſpute is concer- 


ning the moral State, and two ſorts of Au- 


thors are at war with one another upon this 
| Point. 


e III. and elſewhere, 
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Point. The Controverſy was pretty ancient, Part 2. 
as Paſcal obſerves, between the Stoicks and wy ww 


Epicureans, and other claſhing SefFs of Phi- 
lſophers. Among the Moderns the Duke 
of Rochefourault is thought too rigid i in his 
Sentiments upon Virtue: but he 6nly reckons 
the thing a greater rarity than the pretences 
toit, Monſieur Bayle i is indeed ſeverer, and 
ſeems to reſolve it wholly into Complexion 
and Education; upon which, a delicate Affair 
(the Women's Chaſtity) has been brought 
upon the 1 fat Bayle may be put at the 
head of the Moderns, who ſtrike againſt Vir- 
tue in general; and my Lord Jhaftesbury 
(becauſe of his Quality) may get the com- 
mand of the other Party, who reckon the 
ballance of the Paſſions may be ſo eaſily 
kept, and all the Virtues to be of our d] n 
growth. | 


A. Ir may be granted to the ſevere 
Men, that whatever is the bare reſult of 
Complexion is no Virtue; 'tis but a mecha- 
nical ſort of thing, nor can it be called Vice 
neither, as being but a tendency of Nature 
to its Relief or Pleaſure, without any reflec- 
tion of the Mind upon the Moral Good or 
Evil, One may haye naturally a greater 
Thirſt than another, and drink more to ſa · 
tisfy it, and yet be as ſober as the other. 
There are very different Conſtitutions in both 
Sexes, and it was an injury done the Wo- 
men to place their chief Virtue in the point 
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Dial. II. of Chaſtity, as if it were their greateſt Diffi- 


WYY culty and Trouble; whereas Men have much 1 
more to ſtruggle with of that kind, and in- ar 
dulge themſelves without much blame from | 
the World. The Sex are at another loſs 
in that way of reckoning, they are tempted at 
to believe this ſingle Virtue may give them tu 
a diſpenſation from obſerving all the reſt. is 
The Men therefore have themſelves to C 
blame, in making their Syſtem of Virtue T, 


ſo imperfect, which ſeems to have ariſcn 
from their Jealouſy and Pride. 


L. Sou of Bayle's followers have kept 

no meaſures with the Scx at all, and would 
ſeem to have forgot the difference bcetwixt 
being capable of Love and being Lewd. « | 
He at leaſt keeps the appearances of Civility, 


and is much more a Maſter in the Art of it v 
* Snecring. But in ſhort, when rude Hands 2 
„ This Comedy deſerves not to be forgot. Monſ. B Wo 
was accuſed. before the Divines of — for Ta — 10 b 
unſound Doctrine in his Penſees diverſes. In his Continuation 40 3 
of thoſe Thoughts he anſwers Monſ. Turieu's Accuſations, and «] 
1 believe quotes him fairly: Furie's words are, © He pre- 41 
« tends that the Virtues of Chriſtians do not proceed from a 14 6 
« Principle of Religion, but only from Fear, the Love of 1 6 
4 worldly Honour, and other worldly Principles. A ſcan- « ] 
avere no true Chriſtians! See the Cauſes. he gives of the « 1 
1 Chaſtity of Women. He treats that matter Aſter an im- & 
„pure and ſcandalous manner, pretending that Women are & x 
ce not chaſte thro! Virtue and Religion.” 1 « } 
Bayli anſwers, «« Of all that my Accuſer hay done, this is 14 1 
„what confirms me the moſt that he is like the unjuſt Judge o 
«« who feared neither God nor Men: for if he had had any. 
* reſpec for the Publick, and any concern for Reputation, * 


hy would wit 
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attempt to draw the Picture of both Sexes, Part . 
it looks as if Proſtitutes had fit to the one, Www 


and Cowards and Sharpers to the other. 


A. Tux reſtraints of Pride and Shame 
are evident enough: but why may not Vit- 
tue have its attractions as well as Vice? nor 
is it properly Vice, but Pleaſure, that has the 
Charm; as in the Story of Hercules. Sir 
Thomas More is of opinion, that Virtue is 

| | K 4 | at- 


« would he have dared to ſuppreſs the Exceptions I always 
« made? Did not 1 politivaly except the truly Faithful 
and the true Religion? I renew my Declaration in theſe 
« terms, I have declared already, and declare once more, that 
« [except from the general Rule a good Number of Perſons 
« who are guided by the true Spirit of the Chriſtian Reli- 
« gion, 1. whom God preſerves from the Contagion almoſt 
« univerſal.” | 

I know not if the poor Clergyman made'any : but 
it was difficult to argue with —— had ſuch a T 4 and 
not to come off with loſs. Bayle goes on in his grave Ridi- 
cule, appealing to his Readers if he treats the Artiele of Wo- 
mens Chaliry — — 2 — 
« not t comprehen in that er , Per 
" guided by tres Chriſtianity? . ... Thot w 1 Ah ſaid 
« does not concern the — and regenerate? Women ; 
« it only concerns the Women comprehended in the abſo- 
ute Decree of Reprobation, who, according to the Theo- 
« logy of the Synod of Dort, are in e of doing any 
*« thing for the Love of God, and live and die in the flavery 
* All that my Adverſary can allow them, un- 
« Jeſs he will contradi& the Deciſions of that Synod, is that 
« the ſervile Fear of Hell may reſtrain them But 
* is it not a greater Glory to the Sex, to aſcribe thevr Cha- 
4 = either to the Complariot 6r the Tdeas of Honour 
4 2 ion, rather than the Fear of Punifhment ? 
Nor ought my Accuſer to forget the ſevere and rude man. 
*« ner of his Preaching ſeveral times upon that Subject, and 
*« the Indignation a number of Women conceiv'dat him.” 

From the French Edition, p. 571. 

This is a Specimen of a fly Writer, frequently imitated 

with leſs dexterity. 
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Dial. II. attractive, and I'll read you his account of 
te Sentiments of the Utopians. They 


« think not Felicity to reſt in all Pleaſure, 
« but only in that Pleaſure that is good and 
“ honeſt; and that hereto, as to perfect Bleſ- 
“ ſedneſs, our Nature is allured and drawn 
“ even of Virtue, whereto only they that 
be of the contrary Opinion do attribute 
Felicity. For they define Virtue to be a 
Life order d according to Nature, and that 
©:we be hereunto ordain'd of God... . His 
« Utapians (ct up much for harmleſs Plea- 
e ſures, and a merry Life: but (he adds) in 
«all things this Counſel they uſe, that a 
« leſs Plcaſure hinder not a bigger; and the 
«Pleaſure be no cauſe of diſpleaſure, which 
te they think to follow of neceſſity if the 
ce Pleaſure be diſhoneſt, &c. Here are dif- 
ferent Ideas of Pleaſant and Honeſt, and 
Conſcience and Remorſe ſuppoſed, They 
had already contemn'd the fooliſh Pleaſures 
of the Imsgination (Gewgaws and common 
Honours) and preferr'd.the Pleaſures of the 
Mig to thoſe of the Body; ſaying, * the chief 

e part of them doth come of the Exerciſe 
6 Of Virtue, and Conlcience of good Life, 


En, 7 Ty (1 7% 


B * iw account of Hm Nature, which 
may be admitted to be. pretty juſt, before bad 
Example and Habits have added a ſecond cor - 
ruption toit; we ſee the Oppoſition is not be- 
twixt Virtue and Pleaſure, but betwixt honeſt 
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and diſhoneſt Pleaſure : nor is the Oppoſition Part 2. 
betwixt the Pleaſures of the Body and thoſe WY WY 


of the Mind, no Pleaſures being diſhoneſt 
that are natural; but that which ſpoils all, is 
the bad Principle from which the Actions 
and Intentions proceed. 


L. WA do you think of thoſe that 
call Virtue a thing ſo much of our own 
growth! 


A. I differ very much from them. But 
ſuppoſe it were yielded; the Conſequences 
would not be ſo dangerous, if it were con- 
ſider d that whatever we have that's good is 
free Gift, and that of our ſelves we cannot 
think a good Thought, no more than we 
can keep our ſelves in Life and Health. The 
only Queſtion is, whether we are not born 
with ſome Tendencies to Virtue as well as 
to Vice? I ventur d to ſay above, that there 
is ſtill ſome Honeſty and ſome Friendſhip in 
the World, which ſome of the Advocates 
for Self. Love do not deny, maintaining only 
that tis all for our own ends: but I would beg 
leave to put the following Queſtions. 


May not a Judge give a juſt ſentence 
without any view to Applauſe, or any fear 
of Cenſure? He may be ſuppoſed to be in 
ſuch Circumſtances, that his Name ſhall ne- 
ver be heard of; and his belicf of a future 
State can likewiſe be ſuppoſed to be very = 
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Dial. II. tle, or nothing. May not a Merchant give th 


WYV up fair Account, when he might give up th 
a wrong one without all poſſibility of Dit- E\ 
covery? We can ſuppoſe the ſame of all Truſ- ip! 
recs, and whole Belief may be ſometimes of bie 
the ſame ſize with the Judge's. So much a | 
for Honeſty in dcaling. Then may not a Nt 
Man cat and drink modcrately and unexpen- we 
ſively, from a better motive than the Fear de 
of being ſick, or for ſaving his Money? And, Jai 
to ſuppole a greater Tempration, may he not br 
abſtain from violating the rendereſt Right of by 
another, when he might encroach with all ta 


the ſafety imaginable to his own Perſon ? 
It were hard if the ſame favourable Suppo- 


fition could not be made for the Sex; as if of 
the Fear of Diſcovery were their only Re- Vi 
ſtraint. Have not they the ſame Senſe of _ 
Juſtice, and a much greater Senſe of Mo- Vi 
deſty, implanted in their Nature? Bur to ſai 
talk of ourſelves, if a Man had two Women thy 
in his power, and equally charming, but the Cl 
one free, and the other not; e were 2 cat 


ſtrange perverſeneſs to go deliberately to his * 
Neighbour's Property, merely for the fake 1 
of 8 Ie was Caſars Opinion, lec 


that if Right was to be violated, it was | 

only 2 ot the ſake of a Crown: which 1 
me ws a natural — thy to Juſtice when ho 
there is no temptation to the contrary ; and Pr 
T ſhalt eaſily grame that Men are overcome on 


with very ſmall temptations. Bur it is enough 
in TRE prefent Enquiry, if it can be faid that 
they 
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they would naturally go the ſtraight Road, if Part 2. 
there was nothing to allure and ſeduce them. 


Even when we are deceiv'd tis under ſome 
ſpecious appearance or other; decipimur ſpe- 
cie Rest. So that if we ſhould allow that 
a Man might be ſo perverſe as to wrong his 
Neighbour in the point already mention'd, 
we may ſuppoſe him to have been previouſly 
deluded by falſe Ideas of Glory and Gal- 
lantry; he has imagin'd it @ pretty thing to 
break thro' all Laws, tis a ſort of Conqueſt 
too, and he can talk of Fayours he has ob- 
tain'd, and of more than he has obtain'd. 


L. Ir ſeems when the Springs of Acti- 
ons are laid open, it will be found that tis 
Vanity or the Love of Glory which deter- 
mines Men, rather than the Love of pure 
Vice, or the doing Ill for IlVs ſake. If it be 
ſaid, that Men in their honeſt Actions are nei- 
ther determin'd by Ill nor Good, but by mere 
Chance; this word has nothing in it that 
can make it to be the motive of any Action 
whatſoever. And when we ſee Men acting 
in the ſame uniform way, as we have ſuppo- 
ſed in the Caſe of your honeſt Accountant, 
it may be fairly concluded that the natural 


Love of Honeſty, which alſo implies an ab- 


horrence of Roguery, is the determining 
Principle, tho” it may not be much reflected 
on by the Perſon himſelf. 
„ 
A. 


A SHoxT Account 
A. As to Friendſhip, it will perhaps 


a WY be alledged, there are ſo many endearing 


things in it, that we are rcady to do good 
Offices to our Friends becauſe we are fond 
of their Perſons; ſo that in this affection 
there can be no Virtue: a Man would not 
cheat his Friend, no more than he would 
cheat his Son, becauſe he loves him, &c. 


Ir muſt be confeſs d, that where there is 
true Friendſhip there is ſurety enough for 
fair dealing, and all the good that can be 
done beſides; Love is the ſtrongeſt of all 
tycs. But if an honeſt Man ſhould have to 
do with known Cheats (a thing that may 
readily happen) will he not find himſelf ob- 
lig d to give them fair play? Tis true, my 
Lord Rocheſter ſays, * Tau be undone, and 
one may really be at a loſs: but this lively 
piece of Poetry (every body knows) is not 
to be ſet up as a ſtandard of Virtue, and at 
the bottom it is rather a banter upon Vice. 


e A. I believe 'tis difficult to determine 
whether Men are more capable of Honeſty 
or of Friendſhip : both are comprehended 
in Virtue, and both ſeem to be natural. 
But Men differ from one another very much 
in their Tempers and Diſpoſitions; ſome are 
ſtrictly honeſt to all, but very limited in 
their Affection. If the Benignity be uni- 


yerſal, it will draw Honeſty along with it: 


but 
* Satire on Man. 5 
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but the contrary cannot be affirmed. How- Part 4, 
ever, Virtue in general may ſo far be ſaid to ay 


be innate, or of our own growth, (let the 
Word pals) that all the Inſtances of it are 
pleaſant to hear of, Friendſhip and all other 
Sentiments of Humanity, Juſtice and all that 
falls under the Idea of Honour; ſome of 
which Sentiments are upon occaſions actu- 
ally exerted in Minds corrupt enough, good 
Offices are honeſtly done; and perhaps none 
are born ſo very corrupt, as not to wiſh they 
could do better. The Underſtanding fees 
very often what is right: if the Will follows 
it but ſeldom, there are at leaſt Intervals of 
regret, and a Man is angricr with himſelf 
than with all the World. 


L. Hap not the Author of our Nature 
implanted in us ſome tendency to Virtue, 
we might have had ground ro complain of 
our unhappy Conſtitution and of his Seve- 
rity (greater than that of the Egyptian Task- 
maſters) in requiring ſo much, and furniſhing 
ſo little. * Milton ſays, 


yer once more he ſhall ſtand 
On even ground againſt his mortal 1 25 i 


Which had not been the caſe, if all our na- 
tural Byaſſes had been entirely to the wrong 
fide, But the Moral Senſe extends both to 
the Underſtanding and the Heart, tho” every 

| body 
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Dial. Il. body knows which of the two proceeds with 
tue molt warmth: the one barely approves 


or diſapproves, the other loves or abhors. 
When they act in concert, and under the 
right direction, then all is right. . 


Bur that vain Man may not imagine him- 
ſelf to be ſomet hing, he will do well to con- 
ſider the weakneſs and diſorder of all his Fa- 
culties. A very little Self. examination would 
ſoon undeceive us. If we have ſometimes 
a pleaſure in doing good, and the kind A ffec- 
tions ſtir in us, we too often find what may 
be called untind Affections; we are affected 
with Anger and Reſentment, and feel a fort 
of joy in proſecuting thoſe unhappy Mo- 
tions. Man's Heart is compar'd toa Secd-plot, 
where very oppoſite things fpring up toge- 
ther, and the worſt Plants need no cultiva- 
tion; as the beſt and tendereſt are broughr 
up with difficulty, and ſoon choaked. 


CAE. SOMETIMES this Soil is almoſt 
incapableof producing any thing either good 
or bad: ſtupid Sloth exringuiſhes all. We 
are all Fire or all Ice by turns. This is ſome 
little account of our Heart, As to the Un- 
derſtanding, the ſhortneſs of its Reach agrees 
with the ſlowneſs of its Apprehenſion ; and 
how often are we but dazled and deceived, 
when we think we ſee beſt! The Fall has 
produced very contrary Effects upon us, we 
are fanciful, ſtupid, giddy, timorous, ſtub- 

| born, 
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born, impatient, &c. In ſhort, if we would part 2. 
dwell at home (as Perſtus ſays) we ſhould war 
find our houſhold Furniture very poor and 


ſcanty. 


L. Bur after all, we have ſomething 
given us to cultivate and improve. Mr. 


. Locke does not deny the vis inſita, you 


know: tis on the Title-Page of his Book 
of Education; and in his Eflay on Human 
Underſtanding, he docs not deny neither, 
« * That there are natural Tendencies im- 
printed on the Minds of Men.“ .. . He 
ſays indeed, (5. 4) © Another reaſon that 
makes me doubt of any innate practical 
« Principles, is, that I think there cannot any 
« one moral Rule be propoſed, whereof 4 
Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon.” 
. . And he adds, © ſhould that moſt unſhaken 
« Rule of Morality, and Foundation of all 
« ſocial Virtue, That one ſhould do as he 
« would be done unto, be propoſed to one 
« who had never heard it before, but yet is 
« of Capacity to underſtand the meaning; 
„might he not without any abſurdity ask 
« a Reaſon why? And were not he that pro- 
« poſcd it bound to make out the Truth and 
* Reaſonableneſs of it to him?” 


A. Ir would be ſtrange, I think, if a 
Man of capacity to underſtand the meaning 
of that Rule could really want a Reaſon for 

" ob- 
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Dial. II. obſerving it. It muſt be ſuppoſed he has ſome and 
Lotion of Right and Wrong, or he can ne- owl 
yer ſee the Obligation of any moral Rule, Fall 
let it be put in any Shape or Terms what- 


ſoever. If he has any Notion then or Senſe C 
of Equity, his Friend the Propoſer can have be f 
ſome acce(s to his Mind, and will be able to Nat 
make out the Reaſonableneſs of that Rule 

to him in ſome other form of words more A 


adapted to the ſlowneſs of his apprehenſion ; are 
for the Defect muſt be only there. The. Lov 


Principle is innate, only a particular Propo- ſign! 
ſition may not chance to be aſſented to on 
the firſt hearingz or there may be no innate [ 
Idea of a moral Propoſition,any more than of quit 
a mathematical one, before the firſt hearing, is pr 
and even not till certain ſteps are made for ting 
getting at the bottom of it. But as to that lieve 
ſacred Rule of doing as we would be done ther 
unto, tis highly probable, that having been the 
given by the Saviour of the World, and ſpo- wor 
ken to the ſimpleſt Multitude, every Man MW Goa 
will ſce the Reaſonableneſs of it at a glance, may 
and alſo wiſh (if he is not wholly abandon'd) MW He: 
to be able to put it in practice. be a 
our 
Rea 
| V. thin 
Helps to RRLIGIOx. wha 


L. Suppoſe, tho' all Virtues are compre- iſter 
hended in Religion, yet there are ſome ¶ but 

of them that muſt properly be call'd Divine 
and 9 


re- 
me 
ine 
and 
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and Spiritual, and conſequently not of our part 2. 
own Growth, or natural to us ſince the 


AA. No doubt: and upon this ſcems to 
be founded the Diſtinction of the Virtues of 
Nature, and thoſe of Grace or Religion. 


AGAIN, the Virtues of Religion itſelf 
are all comprehended in Charity or the 
Love of God, without which they would 
ſignify nothing. 


L. Bur this divine Love ſeems to be 
quite loſt ſince the Sin of Adam, Faith which 
is previous to that Virtue being now ex- 
tinguiſned. Before we can love we muſt be- 
lieve, ſince (according to the old Maxim) 
there is no deſire of a thing unknown. All 
the Faith natural Men can pretend to, is 
work d up by their Reaſon, * the — 
God appearing Fooliſhneſs to them. We 
may ſee God indeed in his Works, for the 
Heavens declare his Glory, and there may 
be an impreſſion of his almighty Power upon 
our minds ſome other way than by our own 
Reaſoning or making Inferences from the 
things that ſtrike our Senſes: but this is only 
what they call believing 4 poſteriori, and 
we could give no Demonſtration of the Ex- 
iſtence of God to others who doubt of it, 
but that either they muſt believe it, or they 

1 muſt 

1 Cor, xi. 14— 16, 


146 


A Syorr Account 


Dial. II. muſt believe a Contradiction; as Dr. Clarke 

very well argues in his Diſcourſes upon Mr. 
Boyle's Eſtabliſhment ; the ſubſtance of which 
is this. | 


«© EITHER there has always exiſted ſome 
independent Being, the Author of all o- 
thers, or elſe there has been an infinite 
Succeſſion of dependent Beings produced 
one from another. Tf this ſuppoſition 
were true, there would be nothing Selt- 
exiſtent: and then what ſhould have de- 
termin d ſuch a Succeſſion of Beings from 
all Eternity? Neceſſity is already ex- 
cluded, becauſe there is nothing ſuppos'd 
neceſſarily exiſting : Chance is but an in- 
ſignificant word, and can produce nothing, 
So of two Caſes equally poſlible, to wit, 
whether any thing or nothing ſhould have 
exiſted, the one is determin'd rather than 
the other, by pure nothing, which is a 
palpable Contradiftion. And therefore 
ſome unchangeable and independent Be- 
ing muſt have exiſted from all Eternity.” 


THr1s Reaſoning (which does better in 


the Doctor's own words) is ſtill but reaſon- 
ing, and an ignorant Countryman may have 
as ſtrong an impreſſion of an eternal Author 
of all things; but the impreſſion is ſtill faint 
in compariſon of true Faith, which may be 
called a ſpiritual Senſation; as St. Paul 
ſpeaks of things that are Hpiritually __ 

3 ned: 


uthor 
| faint 
ay bc 
Paul 
jſeer- 


ned: 
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ned: he alſo calls Faith the Evidence of part 2. 


things not ſeen. 


A. How weak the Belief of inviſible 
things is at preſent, may be caſily gathered 
from the Practice of the World, even of thoſe 
who make a profeſſion of belicving. We 
are much more dctermin'd by the Love of 
things on this contemptible Earth, which we 
are ſo ſoon to leave, and the Fear of what 
a few of our Fellow-Mortals will ſay of us, 
than by all the Encouragements and Threat- 
nings of the Goſpel. Our Hopes and Fears 
are confin'd to this Life, We are ſo far from 
believing an immortal Life to come, that we 
hardly believe we ſhall die; notwithſtand- 
ing we have carried. many of our Acquain- 
tance to the Grave! and yet upon the leaſt 
Fit of Sickneſs we are in fear of Death, 
but hardly fear any thing after it; and hard- 
ly wiſh for any thing after it! Sometimes, 
tis true, there is a confuſed fort of Fear of 
things inviſible, but it rarely operates ſo far 
as the Fear of natural Death, or of bodily 
rp or common Cenſure. 


Gr Bene thus ſtupid, and without 
ſenſe of future and inviſible things, Faith 
is the firſt thing we have need of in Reli- 
gion: but as it is itſelf a part of Religion, 
and contains ſeveral Articles, we have need 
to cultivate our natural Faculties, to employ 
our Reaſon, and exert our Mtivity (fo far 

L 2 as 


A Stoxrr Account 


Dial. II. as it can go) in proper Enquiries and Re- 
WY ſearches, in order to obtain this lively 


Faith, 


A. Bur is there not alſo a Neceſlity 
of praying, in order to obtain our Wants 
of all kinds ? 


L. No doubt: For tho' our Pride is un- 
willing to acknowledge our Wants, yet 
Prayer is among the firſt Helps to Religion, 
and a part of it alſo. Then every body 
knows that Prayer ſignifies nothing without 
Sincerity, by which I mean an upright In- 
tention of obſerving whatever we ſhall be- 
lieve our Duty, and to do the beſt we can in 
our Uncertainty about it. As Prayer there- 
fore is ſuppos'd previous to Faith, Sincerity 
is previous to Prayer; or the firſt ſtep of all 
is to wiſh to do well. 


AA. I know not what Thoughts would 
occur to us, and what we would do in 2 
meer natural State, without the advantage 
of ſome Inſtruction, Mr. Wollaſton has 
given a Scheme of the Religion of Nature 
very handſomely, and towards the end of 
it, confeſſes he wants @ Guide: but then 
he had Plato and Cicero, and the Rabbins, 
to be Guides to Him, as they had others 
before them: ſo that unleſs a Man was wri- 
ting who had ſeen no Books, and had re- 
ceived no verbal Inſtruction, we can mw 

te 


7 
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tell what his /#/Fraught Opinions would Part 2. 
have been; perhaps of very (mall conſe» Www 


quence, It would ſeem enough to allow to 
Man a Power within himſelf of diſcerning 
things after they are preſented to him in the 
ordinary way, or a Capacity of being in- 
ſtrated, which irrational Creatures have 
not. And if the uſual means of Inſtruction 
ſhould be denied, (as in the caſe of a Man 
brought up, by ſome ſtrange Accident, among 
wild Beaſts) we can ſet no Limits to the 
Source of Light, the Eternal Reaſon, which 
may communicate it (elf in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances; and very eaſily ſupply the loſs of 
all ordinary means whatſocyer. But theſe 
Enquiries are of no great ule. | 


L. SoME would fay you were aQuakcr, 
and an Aſſertor of the Light within. 


A. I' pretty eaſy. I have heard o- 
thers ſay that Truth is ſplit, and each Party 
had got a bit of it. But to return to the 
Helps of Religion: Sincerity and common 
Senſe being ſuppoſed, a Perſon that finds 
himſelf fo indigent and out of order, will 
naturally have recourſe to Prayer, cither 
with words or without them. Finding that 
he is far from being ſelf-ſufficient, he will 
readily ask the Aſſiſtance of the Almighty ; 
for it is here likewiſe ſuppoſed that he has 
ſome Belief of the ſupreme Being, and a 

„L 3 Cons 


"du. 
® - 


150 A SyorkT Account 
Dial. II. Confidence in his Goodneſs, Faith implying th 


WYVY both theſe. n. 
an 

AGAIN, ſuppoſing our imperfect Be- th 

lievcr to have been born in a Chriſtian Coun- be 

try, and to have read the Bible, he will ſee the 

more poſitive Marks of the divine Goodneſs, til 

which will incline him to Praiſe and Thankſ- on 
giving, as well as to Prayer: Fear would the 

ſeem to be the Source of the latter, as Love bo 


is of the former. Even the Writings of 

ſome Philoſophers, (Plato's in particular) 
ſhew us the propereſt kind of Prayer, which or 
is, to refer to the Deity to chuſe what is ſee 
beſt for us. His Dialogue named the ſecond ſet 
Alcibiades is well known, and upon that tel 
Model * Juvenal and Perſius have form d cer 
two admirable Poems. Epictetus Þ makes op] 
Praiſe the chief Character and Buſineſs of a the 


rational Creature. Indeed, true Prayer and we 
true Praiſe are much of the ſame nature, the 
and each of them is accompanied with one 
Love of the Object to which the ſolemn ſon 
Addreſſes are made. be 

fro 


L. No doubt, the Eminence and Pu- of 
rity of that Love is the End of all Religion, to « 
as appears from many clear Paſſages in the 


old and new Teſtament. For tho' Faith 1 
and Prayer, and other Duties, are call'd mu 
Parts of Religion, yet ſince they lead to bot 

| that not 


® uv. Sat. X. Per/. Sat. II. 
+ Arrian. Lib. I. Ch. 16. 
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that Charity, which is the end of the Com- Part 2+ 
mandment, the Diſtinction betwixt the End www 


and the Mcans is very obvious. And among 
the Means themſelves, there is a Diſtinction 
betwixt thoſe things that are to be done, and 
thoſe that are to be avoided. But there are 
ſtill things of an inferiour Claſs, which are 
only to be called Helps to Religion, and 
therefore not properly Parts of it, as any 
body may ſce, 


AA. Ir the Love of God be the Point, 
or Stage to which we muſt arrive, Self-Love 
ſeems to be the Stage from which we mult 
ſet out; thoſe two Loves, as St. Auguſtin 
tells us, having made two Cities. They are 
certainly two States of Mind diametrically 
oppoſite, (the one alſo contemning the o- 
ther) or two contrary Principles, by which 
we are determined : but as they arc not for 
the moſt part in their utmoſt force, but the 
one ſometimes weaker than the other, and 
ſometimes ſtronger, ſo we may be ſaid to 
be Inhabitants of both Citics, and to go 
from the one to the other by turns : which 
of the two we arc ofteneſt found in, is caſy 
to diſcover. 


L. Tux removing of Hindrances is 
much a-kin with the Helps to Religion, and 
both theſe are ſo numerous, that we can- 
not enter into the Detail: every body talks 

5 L 4 | 'of 


152 A Snort Account 
Dial. II. of bad Company, and the Example of the bi 
World, as being very pernicious. | w 


EveRyY body likewiſe ſpeaks of greater th 
and leſs Duties, and of Religion or the Tye th 


that binds us to all Duties, as the word im- Ol 
ports. If ſome contemn this Tye, or pro- H 
feſs to contemn it, the Number of ſuch Pro- St 
feſſors is very ſmall, and tis but in ſome WM ot 
random Expreſſions over a Bottle, or elſe be 
from a ſingular Affectation of being impu- w 
dent. The Profeſſors on the other ſide are pl 
vaſtly more numerous. J 


A. I believe this may be farther ob- G 
ſerved, that among the ſeveral Parties into 
which the Chriſtian World is now divided, 
moſt People are mightily pleaſed with their 0) 


own choice, which (God knows) is very ac- w 
cidental: but the wonder is not ſo great, that th 
they ſhould like their own Opinions, as that va 
they . ſhould hate the Perſons, who differ m 
from them; and this ſometimes, when there m 
is no Intereſt to interfere, to make the Quar- pc 
rel look a little ſolid. a 
pl 

L. Bur moſt people having juſt as much W 
Religion as to make them hate one another, Di 
and to go to their particular Houſes of De- a « 
votion, the wonder ceaſes that they load cach ni 
other with Names of Contempt, vis. Su- an 


perſtition, Enthuſiaſm, Bigotry: There are, 
no doubt, ſuch Characters in the World, 
but 
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but to whoſe ſhare they ſhould fall heavieſt, Part 2. 
would not be eaſy to know, without more 


labour than People commonly are at before 
they cenſure. A reaſonable Diffidence 
therefore of our ſelves, and a due reſpect for 
others, may be reckon'd among the chief 
Helps to Religion, tho' they are properly two 
States of the Mind which produce one an- 
other 3 and the Eſteem we bear our Neigh- 
bours contributes to make us love them, 
which is a great part of our Duty accom- 
pliſh'd, and without which the other part is 
impracticable: for He that loveth not his 
Brother whom he hath ſeen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not ſeen? 


AA. Ir were to be wiſh'd that they who 
own the ſacred Authority of the Scriptures 
would apply themſelves more to the ſtudy of + 
theſe Books, wherein they will find a great 
variety of things; ſome for Speculation, I 
mean the Exerciſe of the Underſtanding, but 
more for Practice, which is by far the moſt im- 
portant. Perhaps Curioſity will ſometimes 
take it ill to be ſtopt ſhort and put to a non- 
plus: but Impatience becomes a Reader ill, 
who has once aknowledged a Writing to be 
Divine. His Inattention argues diſreſpect of 
a different kind, and it cannot well be de- 
nied that Folly accompanies both the one 


and the other, 
VL 


= 


1 A SyoxT Account 
Dial. II. 
a ind VI. 


The Equality of Men by Mature. 


A. IS a current Maxim, that all 
Men are born free, equal and 
independent. | | | 


L. Tuk Equality is more eaſily made out 
than the other two: for all Men are born 
helpleſs, and many ways in ſubjection. If 
by Freedom is meant the Liberty of the Mind, 
there would ſeem to be little ground for Diſ- 
pute about that; no man having any power 
over his Neighbour's Thoughts, farther than 
he can perſuade him either by Reaſon or So- 
phiſtry: for in compliances from Fear or Pro- 
fit, the opinion ſtands much as it was. 


A. THE natural Equality therefore 


ſhould be granted, both as to the Mind and 


the Body; all Creatures of the ſame kind are 
in that reſpect equal. There are indeed dif- 
ferences of Complexion, Genius, Diſpoſi- 
tion, and Temper, all which may be called 
Natural, as appearing very early, and con- 
tinuing very late; but theſe differences are 
only in the particular Conſtitution of Souls 
and Bodies, or in the Degrees of certain Qua- 
lities, every Man having leſs or more of the 
ſame Quality; as for inſtance, Pride, Com- 
paſſion, Hatred, Joy, Curioſity, Penetra- 

tion, 


| 
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tion, & c. for of every Quality or Power Part 2. 
relating to the Affections, the Underſtand- . 


ing, or the five Senſes, every Man has ſome- 
what. 


EvERyY Man has ſomething in him of 
the Mathematician, the Mechanick, the 
Lawyer, the Stateſman, the Mountebank ; 
and ſo of all other Trades or Profeſſions. 
A Man, no doubt, may miſtake his Genius, 
and enter upon a wrong Trade; but ſtill he 
may know ſome little thing of his Buſineſs, 
tho as little as you pleaſe. * Mr. Paſcal 
obſerves, There is a wide difference be- 
« tween a Genius for the Mathematicks, 
« and a Genius for Buſineſs or Policy.“ 
The French word is Fineſſe, which is not 
always taken in a bad ſenſe. He ſhews at 
ſolflic length the different Principles on 
which thoſe Profeſſions are founded; and 
drawing to a concluſion, he ſays, © + But 
then ?tis certain, between both, that a 
« falſe Genius will neither make a Geome- 
« try Profeſſor, nor a Privy Counſellor.” 


L. NATURAL Differences are no leſs 
remarkable in things relating to the Heart, 
than in things relating to the Genius : you 
ſhall meet. with one Man whom you would 
not truſt with a Half-penny, another whom 

you 


* XXXT. 

+ Mr. Kennet has taken a good deal of liberty generally 
in his Tranſlation: the French is, Mais tes Efprits faux ne 
ent jamais ni fins ni geometres, 


A Snort Account 


Dial. II. you could frankly and ſafely truſt with all 
you have. Tis true, bad Education and 


Example are often to blame ; and even 
Good Natures, Bene-nata, are corrupted : 
but ſtill there are natural Differences; and 
if it ſhould be ask d, Whence do they come? 
or what makes one Man differ from ano- 
ther? no Anſwer can be given, but that in 
fact it may be ſaid, one Man has got two 
Talents, and another ten. St. Pauls Que- 
ſtion is very much to be remembred, What 
haſt thou, O Man, that thou haſt not re- 
cezved? But I believe People are not fo 
much inclined to think that what they have 
received is not freely given, as that their 
Gifts are greater than in reality they are. 


A. THE natural Equality of Mankigd 
appears moſt of all in certain unayoidaBle 
States and Appointments of the great Law- 
giver. It is appointed for all Men once to 
die, and after this the Fudgment. The 
firſt part we ſee, The Midwives know how 
equal Men are at their birth, and the Grave- 
makers at their burial. And in all the paſ- 
ſages between, or the ſtates intervening, the 
Equality is not diſputed. If any Man ar- 
rives at the Weakneſſes of Old Age, he muſt 
paſs thro' the raw State of an Infant, the 
Sillineſs of a Child, the Raſhneſs of Youth ; 
in ſhort, the common Follies and Miſerics 
adhering to all the Periods of Life. 


Z. 
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all Part 2. 
nd L. OUuTwaRDd Vexation and Trouble WWW. 
yen is another point of Equality, not only af- 
ed: fecting the ſeveral Periods of Life, but all 
ind the Situations and Circumſtances which Men 
1e? can be placed in. —* Great Travail is cre 
no- ated for every man . from him that 
in weareth Purple and a Crown, to him that 
Wo is clothed with a linnen Frock. 
ue- N 
bat A. Bur beſides the Troubles annex'd 
re- to the different Circumſtances of Fortune, 
ſo every Man has a particular State of his on, 
avec which few are or can be acquainted with. 

Icir And there are ſome little things that may 


be call'd the Troubles of the Day: the 
French call them les Occaſions journalieres ; 
and upon theſe daily or hourly Incidents the 
Quiet of our Life is obſerv'd very much to 
depend. Thoſe that arc in the higheſt Sta- 
tions will be the moſt ſenſible of ſuch name- 
leſs Difficulties. 


L. THERE is one thing to ſhew the na- 
tural Equality among Men, which may help 
alſo to ſweeten ſome uncaſy Reflections 
upon Life; and that is, the natural Prompt- 
nels of contracting Friendſhip. (I believe, 
we obſery'd it before.) We ſhall find Men 
engaged in the cloſeſt Tyes of Good-will 
and Fidelity, from the pureſt Accidents ima- 
ginable, a Hage-Coach, or a Track-Scout. 
Is 


L. . ® Ecclus. xl. 


A SnorkT Account 


Dial. I Tis true, as St. Paul ſaid to the Athenians, 
ccd made all Nations of one Blood; which 


ſnews a common Relation among Men, as 
well as an Equality: but how this Relation 
is minded, every body knows. The very 
words Relation and Blood are conſin d to 
certain narrow Degrees of Kindred, into 
which ſome Perſons are admitted with great 
reluctancy, or truly becauſe they cannot be 
diſown'd. 


(A. AND among thoſe who admit each 
other into that Diſtinction, the Friendſhip 
is ſeldom very warm: fo that we often find 
it the moſt hearty, when it has riſen the 
moſt accidentally. I ſay, without Blood, 
without any Combination of Intereſt, any 
Deſign of overturning Governments, or of 
quietly making rich under them, or any 
private View whatſoever, we ſhall ſee Friend- 
ſhips contracted, which can only end with 
Death; if they end then. 


„ 
Accidental Characters. 


ZL. MNHERE are Differences among 
Men by Nature, which may be 

call d natural Characters; as the Differen- 
ces occaſion d by Fortune may be call'd ac- 
cidental Characters. Tho' all Power is 
from God, yet to us it appears a great Acci- 
dent 
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dent that one Man ſhould have been a King, Part 2. 
another an Archbiſhop, another a Colonel Wyw, 
of Horſe, and ſo of other Offices and Em- 
ployments. 


A. WHICHSOEVER way Power 
comes into a Man's hands, 'tis natural for 
him to endeavour to keep it, and even to 
increaſe it; as the Deſire of it is pretty na- 
tural to all Men. Theſe are new Inſtances 
of their Equality; and many other Inſtan- 
ces of it may appear in their accidental Si- 
tuations. 


L. PowER and Dominion ſeem to 
have been appropriated before any Property 
could be fixed in Goods and Money. The 
natural Power of Parents is not to be call'd 
Appropriation, becauſe the Safety of the 
Young depends upon the | ah of the Old; 
and this is a Dominion founded in Love. 
But if we could ſuppoſe a Company of any 
grown-up People to have met together by 
ſome uncommon Chance, unleſs they agree 
that one or more of themſelves ſhall have 
the Rule, there is great likelihood of War 
to enſue among them. If eyery one ſhould 
ſuppoſe himſelf as fit to govern as his Neigh- 
bour, and had an equal ſtock of Courage to 
back his Pretenſions, whoſe hands would 
the Government fall into? But we ſee even 
among Pyrates there is Command and Sub- 
jection, and great need for it. How far 

* Cunning 


A StorT ACCOUNT 


Dial. II. Cunning or Force, or a mixture of both, 
WwyYV arc uſed in the forming of Governments, is 


needleſs to mention; nor how they go on 
afterwards (for ſome time) pretty regularly 
like a piece of Clock- Work. In both In- 
ſtances there is more to be aſcrib'd to Provi- 
dence than is commonly imagin'd. Vou 
know Philip de Comines aſcribes a good deal 
to it. | 

CA. Even Horace acknowledges that 
the Dominion of this World is from the 
Powers above: Is 


Dis te minorem quod geris imperas, 
Romane 


L. Ir were a difficult Task to enquire in- 
to all the different Forms of Government, 
and much more tg adjuſt the Prerogatives and 
Privileges of the Governours and the Go- 
verned. Iis enough that every body is ſa- 
tisfied of the Neceſſity of Government, and 
that, whatever the Form be, it muſt be 40. 
ſolute; tho' this laſt Point is not ſo much 
taken notice of, becauſe of the Diſagreeable - 
neſs of the Sound. One Deſign of Govern- 
ment, no doubt, is to ſecure Property, but 
then the Governours will call for ſuch a Quo- 
ta as they ſhall find expedient: for no body 
has yet ſaid that eight Shillings in the Pound 
may not be demanded as well as Four. All 
the queſtion is, where this great Truſt * 

3 
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be lodged ? 


Conſtitution, but that tis ncedleſs; moſt 
Pcople being agrecd that 'tis a very good 
one. All Panegyricks upon an Adminiſtra- 
tion are yet more to be avoided, ſince they 
are liable to be ſuſpected either of Flattery, 
or a deſign of reproaching with ſafety. 


A. PRIVATE Property being ſecured 
by the Government, there ariſes a mighty 
equality among the Subjects as to that point 
in a Free Country; every Man being al- 
lowed to get as much Money as he can, 
provided he keep within the bounds of the 
Laws. 


IL. Wu r do you call it private Property ? 


A. BECAUSE the Governours muſt 
determine in the firſt place what is neceſſary 
for the Support of the Government. But 
tho the Subjects are equally allowed to get 
all the Money they can, there is a great in- 
equality in the Hits of Fortune, which cre- 
ates diſtinctions without number. Hence 
Nobility and Gentry of ſeveral Claſſes and 
Denominations : hence Officers of the 


Church, the State, the Army, the Exciſe, 
and the reſt. But till every Man has his 
chance for Preferment, and moſt Men are 
ill pr and ſtill many breaking their. 
nec 


M L. 


And here an Opportunity Part 2. 
might be taken of extolling the Britiſh WWW 
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Dial. II. fc 
T. But Men venture for Money: as Wn 
well as for Preferment; and no wonder, to 
ſince Money anſwers all things, and that a 7 
good deal of it would purchaſe an Empire; m 


as it actually happen d at Rome, where the has 
Empire was put to (ale by the Soldiers, and hei 


bought by a ſubſtantial Citi ken. mu 
| | Gr, 
SA. MEN venture a great deal alſo to fol 
ſhun en or rather the Contempt of it: Che 
| oth 
Per mare Pauperiem Haien, per ſaxa, ſel, 
Pier gnues. ral 

ne\ 


"in the way, the Change of the Roman ſer 
Taſte is remarkable between the firſt Ages 1 
of the Commonwealth and the Age in 
which Horace makes his Obſervation. And 
Liuy makes a boaſt in his Preface, that 
there was no People among whom Poverty 
was held in ſo much honour, and for 0 
long atime. This Poverty does not mean 
Beggary, but Food and Raiment, with 
which theſe old Heathens were content. 


L. PROPERTY being an excluſive Right 
to uſe and diſpoſe of the Goods one has ac- 
quired, or is Maſter of for the time; it might 
be thought that when great Eſtates are got, 
they would be kept for ever: but it ſeems 

in the Courſe of things there is a natural Ten- 
dency to Equality or a Level, as Heaps arti- 
ficially 1 
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ficially piled up, fall almoſt by their own Part 2, 
If Men were determin'd by Core 


weight. 
toulneſs alone, they would have a fairer 
Chance for keeping their Goods, and tranſ- 
mitting tnem to their Repreſentatives; but 
having Vanity and other Inclinations alſo at 
heart, the far greater part of their Wealth, 
muſt be for others who aſſiſt them in thoſe 
Gratificat ions: and thus when the Eſtates are 
tolerably good, there is an Opportunity for 
Shop-keepers and Taylors, and a world of 
other Trades, to make ſomething for them- 
ſelves, till the Profits ariſing from the ſeve- 
ral Bubbles produce a new one, that is, a 
new Family, to make a Figure and to be 
* like rhe old ones. 


%. Ir ſceti 180 word Bubble has two 
Significations and both agreeing to the Sub- 
je. | my | 


I. THERE is an Univerſal Circula- 
tion : Ranks muſt be ſtill ſhifting abour, 
new Metcors appearing, and forgetting their 
old Acquaintance, and even their Blood. 
Relations. But in the humour of taking 
care of Relations, People differ very much : 
ſome are willing at leaſt to ſee their Friends, 
and to do for them what they can, Others 
are of a different humour, and 'conclude 
that thoſe who are already under the hatches, 
ſhould be kept under. 
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Zur Fortune often takes care of thi 
thoſe whom Nature forgets. Some who no 
are born to nothing, and ſometimes (one the 
may ſay) of no body, make a mighty ap- N 

pearance. Inſtances of the preſent time tio 
would be diſobliging: I ſhall only mention tra 


two, neither very modern nor very ancient, 
JE tus Quintus, and Caſtruccio Prince of 


uccas the latter a Foundling, and the on 
former a Keeper of Hogs. Their Friends as 
indeed could do no better, for them: the gre 
Pope uſed to jeſt upon his Family, and call a 
himſelf he Deſcendant of an iluſtrious ter 
Houſe, becauſe the Light came through the M. 
Roof for want of Tyling. But Fortune har 
takes care of many who have not ſuch me- am 
tal as thoſe two had: One would often Ra 
wonder how ſome are raiſcd ſo unexpected- W. 
ly, while others are as unexpectedly de- no 


preſſed! And this unequal Proccedure of 
Fortune has made her ſometimes be called a | 
Goddeſs, and ſometimes  ( eſpecially by Re: 
thoſe ſhe negleds) a blind G. 


L. Bur to talk of the matter ſoberly, 

it would ſeem there is a ſecret Direction in * 
the Affairs of very private Perſons, cither 
to make them beneficial to others, or for 
their own particular Diſcipline ; ſecond Cau- 
ſes being ſtill allowed to work. If ſome 
are ſaid to be raiſed up to be Scourges to 
others, it certainly may be called a particu- 
lar mis ortune to themſelves. However, 
| the 


| 7 tell Noſes to diſcover it. Tis my part therefore to 
yie 
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the Abuſes of Power and Diſtinction are Part 2+ 
not of ſo bad conſequence, as the want of Www 
them would be in the preſent Diſpoſition of 
Men. * Mr. Paſcal has a pretty Illuſtra- 
tion of this Subject, which Mr. Kennet 
tranſlates with ſome Humour. 


. Bur the odds of four Footmento 
one, is a real Diſtinction of Power as well 
as of Figure; tis a ſort of Life guard to a 
great Man. Tis even remarkable how far 
a bare Name will go, without much At- 
tendance, or much Money, to ſecure a 
Man from Inſults, and to keep thoſe who 
have a dependence upon him in ſome order 
among themſelves. So that Name and 
Rank have a magical kind of Power in the 
World, which, as things now ſtand, is of 
no ſmall benefit. 


L. Mons. Domat, who has very good 
Reflections on the Nature of Society, and 
the Diſtinction of Ranks, gives us a view of 
the different Orders of Perſons who com- 

M 3 poſe 


* How wiſely has it been ordain'd, to diſtinguiſh Men ra- 
ther by the exterior ſhew, than by the interior Endowments ! 
Here's another Perſon and I diſputing the way. Who ſhall 
have the preference in this caſe ? Why, the better Man of 
the two. But I am as good a Man as he: fo that if no Ex- 

dient be found, he muſt beat me, or I muſt beat him. 

ell; but all this while, he has four Vootmen at his back, 
and I have but one. This is a vile advantage: We need 


a and I am 1 if I —_— the — — here 
an eaſy Method of Peace, the great eguard upreme 
Happineſs of this World. XXIX. 
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Dial II. poſe the State or Commonwealth, as they 


are rank'd in his polite Nation. * They 
ſtand thus: 


AFTER the general Diſtinction of the 
Clergy and Laity, in which the Clergy has 
the preference, the firſt Order among the 
Laicks is that of the Officers of the Army; Ag 


the ſecond, the Council of the Prince; the vie 
third, the Adminiſtration of Juſtice; the the 
fourth, the Finances; the fifth, the Scicn- Ce 


ces and Liberal Arts; the ſixth, Trade; the tin 
ſeventh, Handy-Crafts; the eighth and laſt an 
Order, Husbandry and the Care of Flocks. in 


He ſeems to make an Apology for putting rec 
Agriculture in the laſt place, and makes a He 
ſufficient Encomium upon it; yet he + adds, is 
<« But as this Labour is very painful, and of 
© employs the greateſt part of Men, and tic 
« removes them farther than any other from ab 
« Ranks and Precedency, thoſe who exer- W. 
tt ciſe it are placed in the laſt Rank.” - 
tn 

THis way of claſſing Men, we ſee, is it 


pretty arbitrary : Domat ſays on Place, as if dc 
he had ſaid Cu/fom has ſo determin'd; and 


that's all. 

Be | ki 
"A. INDEED in all Nations there is of 
ſcarce any other Rule of living than as Cuſ- ha 
tom determines; People ſeldom enquiring 8⁰ 
„ 's &. | any ; > 


As. Droit publique, Liv. I. Tit. IX. Seck. 3. 
J Place above- cited, X. 
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any farther than whether a thing tis done, Part 2. 
or is not done? But to ſay nothing of the WWW 
Hardſhips of putting Men in the laſt Rank, 
becauſe they have the moſt Toil, which af- 

fects only thoſe who work at the Plough 

and other Parts of Husbandry, and many 
other Trades have as hard Labour roo; if 
Agriculture were to be conſider'd in the 

view of taking a Leaſe of a Piece of Ground, 

the Farmer may be look'd upon as a Party- 
Contracter with the Proprietor, and ſome- 

times he may be the richeſt Man of the two, 

and may do as little Work as his Landlord: 

in this caſe his Employment will ſcarce be 
reckon d derogatory, And if there is any 
Honour in being independent, the Farmer 

is more upon that Lay than the Followers 

of the Sciences and liberal Arts. IIluſtra- 

tions upon this Head would not be very agree- 

able neither. But ſome Gentlemen's Sons 
would probably make more of their Patri- 
mony by lay ing it out upon a good Farm, 

than in ſeveral Trades they taketo ; and if 

it once become faſhionable, it would have a 
double Advantage. 6 


L. SOM x have made a Diviſion of Man- 
kind into the good People, that is, the People 
of Faſhion, and the Mob. If this Diviſion 
has no great Foundation in Nature, it has a 
good dcal in the Appearance; for it is very 


_ ealy to diſcern who is of the Mob by one's 


Clothes. But Mr. Cowley, (if I remember 


M 4 "I. Bs : 5 


A SHORT ACCOUNT 


Dial. II. well) makes a Diſtinction between the great. 
WY V /ulgar, and the ſmall: and he has * Se- 


neca's Authority upon his fide, With theſe 
two and ſome others, tis the Qualitics of 
the Mind, and not the Clothes, that raiſes 
Perſons from the Character of the Yulgar ; 
but this reckoning would be a little dan- 
gerous. | 


THE Canaille, or Rabble, is another 
Term for the great Body of the inferiour 
People: tis much the ſame with the Mob 
or the Mobile, which denotes Inconſtancy 
and Giddineſs; and in this Character alſo 
many of the rich and faſhionable might be 
included. But the Mob ſignifies principally 
the Croud got together, ſometimes for bare 
Curioſity, ſometimes to make Diſturbance, 
and of which King William uſed to ſay, the 
Mob is not always in the wrong, Indeed 
the common People may be ſaid to ſee pretty 
exactly within certain Limits, tho they can- 
not be ſaid to ſee far. The Canazlle is 
moſtly applied to the Dregs, or the worth- 
lefleſt of all. 


15 


A. 'T 18 pity that People are ſo ready 
to look with Conrempt upon others of an 
inferior Rank, which I ſuſpe they will do 
ſtill ; but they would do well to reflect upon 
the Equality by Nature: tho' this may be 
ie At- 


* Vulrus autem tam Chlamydatos, quam Coronam coco: 
nn enim Colorem weſtium, quibus pretexta Corpora ſunt, ad- 
ſpicio, &c. De Vitabeata. 
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attended with ſome other Reflections a little Part 2. 
uneaſy; for if they once begin, (ſuppoſing = 
pride to keep a while out of the way) they 
will probably regret the ſenſeleſs Faſhion of 
the World, which has ſeparated them from 
the great Body of Mankind, and ſo has de- 
rived them of the Familiarity of ſome Per- 
ſons who would have made excellent Friends, 
had it not been for the Coarſeneſs of their 
Clothes. Marriage ſuffers by this Confine- 
ment as well as Friendſhip, and the Choice 
in that State is ſtill more confined thro' par- 
ticular Views of Money or Alliance. Tis 
pity the Appearances of Good-Humour, 
tho ſometimes they are but Appearances). 
and the Reports of a good Education are ſo 
much neglected. I believe I have been up- 
on this head before. 


L. You have ſo. I wiſh the World 
may not take yoa for a Leveller. 


A. You know Im pretty cautious in 
declaring my Sentiments tothe World. And 
truly any body will eaſily ſec, that tho' all 
Ranks by ſome Miracle were reduced, the E- 
quality would not continue half a Day. 
And for the renouncing of Property, it will 
be reaſonable to wait till one ſees the A. 
poſtles, at whoſe Feet the Goods are to be 


laid, 


L. WX 
5 | 


A SHORT AccounT 


LI. vw: Auen yet talked of 0 dif. 


ferent Characters among Mankind, chiefly 
with regard to their Fortunes, and 'ris theſe 
indeed which make their natural Characters 
appear more remarkably ; ſo that the ſame 
1 rr call'd natural and accidental both. 


Wi reference to Religion: Brery 
Body knows 'tis accident, for the moſt part, 
that makes us of one Religion, rather than 
another, Tis either the Religion of ; our 
Parents, or the Religion of the Times; 
and our Parents ſeem to have been deter- 
min'd the ſame way that we are. This is 
with reference to Forms and Syſtems. Thoſe 
Defects and Blemiſhes in Religion, called 
Superſtition, Enthuſiaſm, and the like, arc 
owing to the particular Temper of Perſons, 
and not to the Syſtem they eſpouſe: for we 
ſhall find ſome of the ſame Profeſſion very 
warm, and others very indifferent. 


THERE is hardly a Pamphlet comes 
out, that does not take notice of thoſe two 
Characters. Both the Superſtitious and the 
Enthuſiaſts, I believe, have a deſign of pleaſing 
the Almighty, and the Enthuſiaſts imagine 
they pleaſe him better than'they do: the 
Superſtitious have more of Fear than Pride, 
and ſo they are rigid Obſervers of little 
things, without which they think there is 
no Salvation. Both Characters may meet 

| in 
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in the ſame Perſon, but tis the prevailing Part 2. 
Enthu- WWW. 


one that gives the Denomination. 
ſiaſm is apt to deſpiſe all Obſervances, Su- 
perſtition to magnity and multiply them. 


A. THE Diſeaſe of Enthuſiaſm has 
more or leſs dangerous Effects, both for 
Society and the Perſons themſelves, accord- 
ing to the Tempers it ſeizes. If a Man 
whoſe Pride is not exceſſive ſhould fancy 
himſelf inſpir'd, or cloathed with ſome ex- 
traordinary Commiſſion from Heaven, the 
Government may be pretty ſafe from his 
Attempts : but if one ſhould think himſelf 
God's peculiar Favourite, and that his Com- 
miſſion was given him on account of his 
ſingular Merit, or even tho his Fancy ſhould 
not carry him to the Extremity of Inſpira- 
tibn, if he but thinks himſelf a peculiar Fa- 
vourite, it will be,cnough to make him ſet 
up for temporal Dominion, and fight, (if 
he have Courage) like John of Leyden. 


 B1i6OTRY and Zeal may be call'd the 
Offlpring of Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm. 


CARELESSNESSinReligion, is much 
the ſame as the having no Religion - it pro- 
ceeds partly from Stupidity, and partly from 
the Love of Pleaſure. The Contempt of 
Religion is chiefly from Pride, or the Love 
of Independency. Hence, 'tis eaſy to trace 
the Sources of Atheiſm and Deiſm. p 

. If 


A SHorRT AccounT 


Dial. II. 
L. IF the Atheiſts are ſincere in their 


Profeſſion, they muſt be very dull. The 
Deiſts may be ſuſpected of affecting more 
Unbelief than they have: nor can they be 
altogether freed of the Character of Dull- 
neſs. But then their Antipathy at the Cler. 
gy, whoſe Poſt they envy either for its Eaſe 
or its Grandeur, added to the Pain they have 
to enquire any farther, makes them take up 
with very weak Arguments againſt revealed 
Religion. Sometimes they put on reſpett- 
ful Airs, and call it in Irony their moſt holy 
Religion, pretending to differ from thole 
Scepticks, who think * the holy Records 
dere compil d by an intereſted Party, in 
behalf of the richeſt Corporation or Mono- 
poly that could be erected. : 

CE. THar's Shaftesbury. But theſe are 
poor Doings. | 


L. Burt they're ſufficient to make a 
young Gentleman ſwear rig all a Trick, the 
Prieſts contriv'd the Bible. But I can never 
believe the Prieſts would have contriv'd it ſo 
well. If one ſhould ask the Lad what Prieſts 
did contrive it ? the Popiſh Prieſts, or the 
Proteſtant? he will be a little at a ſtand, 
when 'tis told him the Books are older than 
Popery it ſelf, Again, if he reflects that 

ſome 


* Chara@eriſfticks III. 236. There is a Fertility of 
Infinuations in that whole Chapter, NE" | : 
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ſome of thoſe Books are called the Old Part 2. 


174 
Teſtament, and others of them the New 3 WWW 


Eſteem, it can be no ſurprize that they take 


their he will find the Old was in the keeping of 
The che Jews long before Chtiſtianity was heard 
norc of. It would perhaps be ſome lots, if the 
be Deiſts were hindered from writing againſt 
Null- Chriſtianity; for their Arguments are ſome- 
Zler. times of more uſe to help a weak Faith, 
Ealc ¶ than ſome Arguments that are brought in irs 
have behalf, But in return for this Privilege of 
cup WW writing, they ought to do it in a fair honeſt 
aled way. 
pect- 
holy . VANITY and Ill Humour being 
hole known to be the Springs of moſt of. the 
'ords doings of Men, there needs little to be ſaid 
„concerning the Characters of moſt other Pro- 
lono· feſſions. As every Man has got a particular 
4 Stamp from Nature, ſo every Trade or Pro- 
feſſion has its particular Air or Appearance: 
e are the Military Men have their Airs, the Cler- 
gymen theirs, the Courtiers theirs, and fo 
on. There is alſo the Air of a Rake, and 
ke 2 the Air of a Deiſt : but this Rank of Men 
, the are beſt diſcover'd by their Converſation and 
ver Wl their Writings, 
it ſo 
rieſts L. Ir may be ſome help towards keep- 
r the ing one's ſelf in good humour, to conſider 
tand, W the Equality of Mankind, both as to their 
than Nature and their Procccdure, and to give 
Sail allowance alſo for Accidents: if all deſire 
ome 


the 
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Dial. II. the way to obtain it that appears to them the 

V itteſt. And if a Man happens to be remark. 
ably ſaucy, perhaps he might have been leſs 
ſo in a different Poſt, or had he not been 
ſpoil'd with Flattery 


A. ALLOWANCES indeed ought to 
be given. And the Conſideration of natu- 
ral Equality will likewiſe help People to ſome 
Humanity, and make them wiſh at leaſt that 
every body were ealy in their different Sta- 
tions. In this view there will be ſome care of L 
taken of the meaneſt Servant. ſour 


L. Ox thing muſt :ndeed be «he 
that if this Life be defi on'd as a State of C 
Tryal and Ditcipline, the Inequality of For- chat 
tunes and Humours anſwers that End very ad } 
well. 


A. Is very 10 too, that, the 
ſame Principle of Self=Love, which divides 
Men from one another, and produces ſuch 
a varicty of fanciful Diſtinctions, ſhould yet 
in ſome mcaſure unite them again, their Ne- 
ceſſities making them ſubſervient to one an- men 
other; and, which is ſtill more remarkable, Ill ther, 
the inferiour Ranks often ſcrving their Su- time 
periours chearfully, and without the leaſt diſ- Drin 
dain. Domat has very good Obſervations © fuall 
upon this Head, in his Treatiſe of the Law, Very 
ſhewing how out of Self-Love, which is the to n 
Poiſon of Society, God brings Remedies for 
| ö | its 
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its ſubſiſtence. 


rality of Mankind, very much to the ho- 
nour of the divine Wiſdom, that God draws 
Order out of Confuſion. 


L. THERE is farther a certain Mildneſs 
to be obſerv d in the Conduct of Providence, 
Hapientia diſponit omnia ſuaviter : by which 
Society not only hangs together, but the 
great Body of it, upon whom the drudgery 
of Labour is thrown, has an Equivalent of 
ſounder Sleep, and (generally ſpeaking) more 
Contentment. 


A. Trar divine Truth is of an extent 
that reaches to the whole Creation: à fine 


ad finem pertingit fortiter. 


VII. |: - 
ConversATION. 


L. HE thing generally underſtood by 

Converſation is that grand amuſe- 
ment of Talking, when Pcople meet toge- 
ther, either by chance or deſign, to paſs the 
time; or, as the French ſay, to murder it. 
Drinking or Gaming does that pretty effec- 
tually: the former making the Converſation 
very tumultuous, as the latter confines it 
to narrow bounds. ES | 


he 


And there ſeems to be the Part 2, 
like Impreſſion on the Minds of the gene 


176 A SHORT Account 
Dial. II. | 
. Tux Perſons who have moſt time WM to 
on their hands, are they whole indulgent Pa. Mc 

rents, or their own particular good Luck, Err 
have left them Rents to live on, without the 


neceſſity of working either without doors 0 
or within. 8. K 31D beg 
this 


Tux Labourers in the Field, and Tradeſ- W may 
men (Handy- crafts, Mechanicks, Artificers) met 
generally work the moſt part of the day; vou 
they cat their Meals with a good appetite, in ſ 
they ſpeak little, and flecp ſound. Eft 


MEN of publick Employment, ſuch as 1 
Officers of State, Judges, Lawyers, Clergy- firm 
men, ec. have more or leſs time for Con- ¶ but 
verſation, according to the Nature of their into 
Employments and their Diligence in them. 4 re 


L. Ir were neither kind nor civil in this W The 
Argument, to forget the Women; for they WW to m 
can ſpeak too. But to ſay the truth, Idle- fact 
nels and ſpeaking for ſpeaking ſake is not fluir) 
their general Character: they are more from 
active, more foreſeeing, and better Mana- firmi 
gers than we. If a fooliſh Education ſome- WW tion, 
times ſpoils them (as whom does it not natui 
ſpoil?)- the fault ſhould be laid where it less 
ought. | | | Duke 


Bor ſince there is ſuch an Equality in Il derer 


both Sexcs as to the Operations of Self- I hege 
Love, 
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Love, that the ſame Principles only ſeem Part 2+ 
time Wl to act in a ſofter or rougher skin; the ſame 


t Pa- W Motives to Converſation, and the ſame 
uck, Errors in it muſt prevail in bot. 
t the Y; | 
oOrs A. THe firſt Project, before Vanity 
begins to ſtir, is to make Life caſy ; and 
chis is founded on Self- Inſufficiency, as it 
adeſ. may be called: but ſuppoſing People once 
cers) met together, tis natural enough to endea- 
day; vour to ſhinc a little, and to be glad to be 
tite, in ſuch Companies, where one ſhines moſt. 
E. quod gaudeas te in iſta loca veniſſe, &c. 
h as L. IT wcretoo ſevere, however, to af- 
rgy- firm that a Man never opens his mouth 
-on- WF but out of vanity, and that he never goes 
their WW into Company, but with the View of 2 
em. ¶ 2 reſpectful Impreſſion of . himſelf. Suc 
Reflections wou'd lead to Melancholy, 
this They ſerve but to imbitter Life, or at beſt 
the) to make it taſteleſs. Nor are they true in 
Idle. fact; for a great deal of that Talk or Super- 
not I fluity of Words which ſeems to proceed 
nore from Vanity, is often but meer Habit or In- 
ana- ¶ firmity. And juſt ſo in the caſe of Detrac- 
me- I tion, which thoꝰ it ſeems to ſpting from Ill- 
not WF nature and Vanity both, yet is rather a ſenſe- 
re it WW leſs Cuſtom than any thing elſe: indeed the 
| Duke of Rochefoucault ſays, tis more from 
Vanity than Ill nature that we are Slan- 
y in derers; which is a milder Conſtruction than 
Self- he generally makes of Actions: but I humbly 
Oe, N think 
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Dial. II. think he might have been a little milder 
ö 


A. T HERE are certainly other In- 
ducements to Converſation than Vanity and 
Ill-nature. There is Curioſity, Amuſe- 
ment and Friendſhip. The Mind naturally 
deſires Knowledge, tho' there was no plca- 
ſure in. ſhewing it to others. That Curio. 
fity which is the bare ltch of hearing a new 
thing, is much the ſame with Amuſement. 
But Friendſhip may concur with both, orit 
may be aloffe the Inducement of going into 
Company ; there being a plcaſure in the very 
ſight of Faces, wherc no great Information 
is to be expected. 


97 To turn this Affair to ſome account, 
there muſt be a good deal of Familiarity, 
and ſome little Philoſophy. I believe we 

obſerv'd it before, that Horace lays down 
a very good Plan of Converſation, whercin 
he tells what his Friends and he talk'd of, 
and what they did not talk of. One can- 
not think of it too oftcn. 


Sermo oritur, non de villis domibuſue 


alienis; 
Nec male necne Lepos ſallet: ſed quid I 
magis ad nos not 
Pertinet, & neſcire malum N, agitamus:F be 
utrimne ſpec 


Divitiis homines, an ſint virture beati! MM} Thi 
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 Quidue ad Amicitias, Uſus, Reftimne Part 2. 


trahat nos? 
Et que natura boni, ſummumque quid 
ejus £ &c. 


A GAIN, 


Brunduſium Numici melius via ducat 
an App ; # 
uem damnoſa Venus, quem praeceps 
_— nudat ; 1 
Gloria quem ſupra vires & veſtit & un- 
git, &c. 


A. HERE is a good deal of Scandal 
and many frivolous things cut off, and uſe- 
ful things inſiſted on: but they would be 
too philoſophical for moſt Converſations. 
One muſt often hear Stories of à Cock and 
a Bull, and talk of them too, with an Air 
of Contentment, when one cannot make 
better of it. Tis in familiar Converſation, 
and chiefly between two, that free Sentis 
ments can be exchang'd upon grave Subjects. 
In promiſcuous Company, ſuch Diſcourſe 
muſt be avoided, leſt it ſhould look like 
Cant, and give a Diſguſt, 


Bur care muſt be taken in familiar Chat, 
not to fall into Detraction, to which it muſt 
be confeſt there is a natural Tendency, o- 
ſpecially when two Heads are got together. 
This Whiſpering puts one in mind of the 

N 2 hiſſing 


A Snort Account 


Dial. II. hiſſing of Serpents, and for the moſt part 
[ ſome body is ſtung. But in this there is 


much of Habit, as was ſaid before; tho it 
is a very unlucky Habit, and often produces 
very bad Effects. | 


L. A Mo NG the ſeveral Abuſes of Speech 
mention d in the Government of the Tongue, 
there is none the Author deſires People 
more to beware of, than that of Detraction; 
giving this Reaſon for it, that few ſeem to 
be ſenſible of its Guilt. He ſays, „many 
« who would ſtartle at an Oath, whoſe Sto» 
ce machs as well as Conſciences recoil at an 
« Obſcenity, do yet ſlide glibly into a De- 
« tration, &c.” The good Author probably 
has had the Sex in his eye, when he men- 
tion d the recoiling at an Obſtenity : But 
upon the matter, what is it but Obſcenity, 
that's ſo currently talk'd under the peculiar 
Term of Scandal? The talking of Baſtards 
has - a great reſemblance of Obſcenity. 
What are the Scandals about Court, or in 
the neareſt Village, which will do juſt as 
well for Diſcourſe, but Obſcenity ? And 
yet this is a great Subject of Converſation 
among much commended Women ! 


A. AMONG Gentlemen, tis of uſe 
to have ſome knowledge of Hiſtory, the 
common 'News running ſoon out; wherc- 
as Hiſtory can laſt a while, and can be as little 


ſuſpected of Vanity as any Subject a Man 
can 
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art can talk of: for it chiefly requires the Me- part 2. 
e is mory, which few ate ready to value them 
y It ſelves upon, and it gives Opportunity to o- 
ces thers in the Company to tell what they re- 
member too; and even thoſe who have read 
very little, can keep their Countenance, by 
ech putting in a Word, or asking a Queſtion. 
We, But to dwell too much upon Hiſtory will 
ple not be diverting, and therefore Allowance 
on; muſt be given to ſomething that's more fa- 
to miliar, and tending a little to Mirth ; with 
any this Caution always, that it be at no body's 
tos expence, either in the Company or out 
an of it. 
De- Tort 
bly I. HERE a Queſtion might ariſe con- 
en- cerning Jeſting, Whether it be conſiſtent 
But with the Rules of Chriſtianiry ? Some are 
ity, apt to conclude it is not, from the Words 
liar of St. Paul to the * Epheſians: But For- 
ards nication, and all Uncleanneſs, let it not be 
ity. once named among you, as becometh Saints: 
rin neither Filthineſs nor fooliſh Talking, nor 
t as Jeſting, which are not convenient : but ra- 
Ind ther giving of Thanks, &c. Tis hard to 
tion es. the preciſe Senſe of the two laſt 
things to be avoided, at this diſtance of 
time; tho' the Chriſtians i in thoſe 'days have 
uſe been ar no loſs to know it: but among us 
the Fooliſh Talking is an undefin d Expreſſion, 
ere- and if nothing were to be admitted into 
ittle DicourE but what is wzſe, there would be 
Han N 3 little 
can V. z, ho 
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Dial Il. little talking at all, As to. Jeſting, People 
ue not agreed even about the Tranſlation 


of the * Word; it may mean either Scur- 
rility, or Quaintneſs, or Buffoonery. Caſ- 
zellio tranſlates it Facetia, but Facctiouſneſs 
has not a hard meaning in Engliſh, nor do 
I know who can juſtly condemn it : I'm ſure 
very grave Perſons, and' who have a great 
regard for -Chriſtianity, ſometimes uſe it. 
On the other hand, who can take upon them 
to give formal Allowances, when they are 
not abſolutely ſure but it may contradict 
the meaning of an Apoſtle ? For St. Paul, 
after he had exhorted the Epheſians to ab- 
ſtain from bad Actions and bad Diſcourſe, 
tells them how they ought to employ their 
time, to wit, in giving of Thanks; which 
agrees with the Directions of St. James, 
1s any of zou afſlicted? les him pray; is any 
chearful? let him ſing Pſalms. But evety 
body knows theſe Directions are not fot 
common Converſation, wherein too great 
Gravity is to be avoided, as well as too great 
Liberty. Ho hard is it to keep the Mid- 
way! Tis Vanity to pretend to it: all we are 
to cndeavouryis to keep as near it as We can. 


. I think inſtead of 2 HCH benen 
(ver. 4.) our Tranſlators might have put an- 
becoming, or impertinent, which ſeems to 
agree better with the Greek Word. All I 
would infer, is, * n a thing as 


Debeney, 
Err 
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Decency, as well as Religion: and tho' we Part 2. 
cannot no ſo well judge of what becometh www 


Saints, yet we may know what is becoming 
or unbecoming to be ſaid in honeſt Com- 
pany. And therefore all Traſh, Scandal, 
and Detradtion will be carefully ſhunn'd, 
where the Taſte is not alrcady- vitiated by 
ill Habit: for it muſt be own'd, that ſome 
things have a Reliſh, or Smack,. beyond 
others; as Scandal, in compariſon of com- 
mon Prate: and even in theſe tis well 


known how much precious time is waſted. 


JL. WASTED indeed ! 


A. Bvurasto]Jefting, when it has no 
worſe Tendency than to keep the Company 
in good humour, or from falling afleep, 
ſome grave enough Perſons have not de- 
clared againſt it: and there may be as little 
Vanity in that ſort of Diſcourſe, ay in any 
other. There is an advantage too, that to 
tell any merry thing (aid by any other Per- 
ſon is all one to the Company, as if the Jeſt 
were the Repeater's own; and in this he only 
ſhews a little of his Memory, which gene- 
rally ſucceeds better than when he endea- 
vours to ſhew his Wit; as we find little Tales 
are more taking than Quirks, and Raillery, 
and other Things that are call d ſmart. | 


L. TaERE is one thing that may juſ- 
tify a harmleſs Jeſt, and it is the natural 
N 4 Di- 
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Dial. II. Diſpoſition Men have to laugh; which o- 


ther Creatures have not, nor the Faculty it 
ſelf. Monkeys can grin, but it hardly ma 
comes up to laughter? I ſhall not however lati 


affirm, that it is one of the diſtinguiſhing Ma 
Characters of a rational Creature, ſince it 
often ariſes without Reaſon, the Fancy be- 
ing only tickled, and an unvoluntary, con- 
vulſive Motion produced, little better than 


coughing or ſneezing. 


A. otouo ſays of Laughter, that 
it is Madneſs. We muſt allow, that be- 
ſides his inſpir'd Character, he was in a ſi- 
tuation to know the valuc of things better 
than moſt Men, and had left nothing un- 
tried. It might therefore be concluded 
from his Words, that Laughing ſhould have 
no place in this Valley of Tears. But it 
ſeems more probable that he wiſe King 
ſpoke only againſt Exceſles, and that he 
would not have refuſed a little innocent 
Laughter to poor heavy Mankind, no more 
than taking the Air to revive their Spirits. 


1 ſhall not ſet up to be a Caſuiſt; but we 
ſee in Fact, that one of the greateſt Plots in 
Life is to laugh: even drinking would go 
heavily down without it, tho Men are not 

wholly indifferent about the Liquor neither; 
yet to laugh, ſeems more to be the End of 
their meeting, than to drink. 'W 
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L. Bur however allowable Laughter 
may be, it had need to be put under Regu- 
lations; and as to theſe, Prudence and Good 
Manners muſt judge, pro re natd. 


(A. THE moſt allowable as well as 
agreeable kind of laughing, is that which 
proceeds from chearful Good-Humour : the 


| Perſon that laughs is pleas'd, and no body 


offended ; the Satisfaction even runs thro' 
the whole Company. On the other hand, 
the Laughter that proceeds from Contempt, 
argues a Diſturbance of Soul, and gives a 
quite different Air to the Countenance : 
tis really an Effect of the Hyleen, Nature 
taking that way to relieve it ſelf, tho' there 
is ſomething involuntary in it too; the 
Fancy being touch'd uncaſily, not tickled. 


L. A very diſagreeable kind alſo of 
laughing to the Beholders, is that which is 
affeted, wherein the Fancy is not touched 
at all, and the Sides are only ſhaken artifi- 
cially, or rather aukwardly ; as well as the 
Face is put in a fooliſh Set, without any 
Charm or Life: ſuch is the Laughter of 
thoſe who ſtudy to pleaſe, Attendants upon 
Levees, Pages, Chamber-Maids, and many 

ers. 


A. THAT which makes Boys and 
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Cirls, and generally young People, more 


ready 
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Dial. II. ready to laugh than the older, ſeems to pro- 

ccd from che Temperature of the Body, as 
well as the State of the Mind; ſince we ſee 
all young Creatures are merry and ſportive. 
Care muſt be taken however, both in young 
and old, that this Mirth degenerate not into 
Inſolence and Deriſion; young Women ar- 
riving ſooner at their Wit and Mettle, arc 
apt to laugh at young Men, and are great 
Obſervers in general of what is heavy and 
blundering, or any way ridiculous either as 
to Perſons or Things. Sometimes Children 
are corrected, but who ſhall correct the ol. 
der? Mean time tis remarkable, that the 
Exceſs of Laughter is generally ſucceeded 
with Lowneſs of Spirits, Uncaſineſs, and 
Pain in the Breaſt and Sides; concerning 
which Mechaniſm, the Anatomiſts may be 
conſulted. 


L. Ir were to make too great a Pane. 
gyrick upon Laughing, even the beſt ſort of 
ir that can be imagin'd, to ſay that it gives 
the greateſt Pleaſure in Converſation; for 
People are truly better pleaſed, when the 
Underſtanding is well inform d, than when 
the Imagination is tickled: and then a kind 
Word is more dclightful than the greateſt 
Diſcoveries of Speculation. The Under- 
ſtanding and the Heart are very different Re- 
gions. Indeed in common Converſation 2 
Laugh is the beſt Fruit we can propole to 


1 #, but to be convinc'd there is no great 
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Excellency in it, we have but to conſider Part 2. 
that tis only frivolous Things that make us WWW. 
laugh moſt ; a Word out of joint, an odd 


Geſture, and the like, And which is (till 
more unphiloſophical, we ſometimes fall a 
laughing alone, on the Remembrance of 
ſome of thoſe out-of-the=way Things we 
have ſeen or heard. Nay, a thing, will tickle 
the fooliſh Fancy, that was never icen nor 
heard before. 


MAE. Wa T ſhall we make of that 
readineſs to laugh, when one ſlips a Foot and 
tumbles over? We are even afraid he is 
hurt, and yet cannot refrain from laughing ! 
In very ſmall Inſtances we may diſcover plain 
Evidences of our Diſorder. 


L. W nar do you think of Smiling? | 


A. SMILING may be called Laugh- 
ter in its Infancy, and ſometimes it is moſt 
agreeable when it goes no farther. The 
Difference between a natural Smile, and an 
artificial, is caſily perceived; for tho' the 
lame Muſcles ſeem to be imployed in both, 
yet there is a Sweetneſs and Vivacity want- 
ing in the artificial Smile, which one needs 
not go to the Drawing-Room to be con- 
vinc'd of, but may diſcover it upon all Oc- 
caſions. 


IL. Tax tedious Drawing-Room! - 


SE. IT 


* 
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I AE. Ir ſeems Sneering is meant both 
of ſcornful laughing and ſcornful ſpeaking, 
and is far from being a pleaſant Thing, 
There is a Severity in it, as it expoſes a 
weak ſide, or a Rzdicule, a thing that no 
body is reckon'd to be free of. Tis a ſtand. 
ing Maxim, that every Man has his Whim 
and his Ridicule. There is likewiſe na- 
tional Ridicule as well as perſonal; and 
there is the Ridicule of every Profeſſion: 
but it belongs rather to the Play-houſe, 
than private Converſation, to lay open theſe 
Infirmities. Tis true, the Stage is ſeldom 
ſucceſsful in the Cure: but it is at leaſt of 
ſome uſe to let People ſee the Follies of theit & 
Neighbours, and if they will not look at 
home, the Stage cannot help it. But a L 
new Queſtions ariſe at every turn, it may be © giver 
ask'd who ſhall correct the Stage when it ¶ one a 
goes wrong it ſelf? I know no Cure for take 
Dullneſs; but plain Immorality is a ſtaring of w. 
thing; and the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature W and 1 
muſt take notice of that, the beſt way it be ſo 
can. it wo 


L. As Hiſtory is among the proper a tedi 
Materials for Converſation, ſo the more took 
particular the better: ſuch as Memoirs and began 
Lives, if they be well done; becauſe the for ha 
Nature of Man, and the Springs of Action © nec 
are there beſt diſcovered. Travels afford © kn 
good Materials too, as the different Cuſtom 
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of Nations, their Climates, and what they Part 2. 


produce. 


A. War ſhall become of Roman- 
ces? | 


L. In ſome caſes I'm very unwilling 
to give a preciſe Anſwer ; ſo I muſt ask 
again, who would part with Virgil and 
Milton? Was not Telemaque writ by the 
Biſhop of Cambray? Who would even 
part with Hudibras, and ſeveral other 
Performances ? The old voluminous Ro- 
mances are well out of faſhion. 


A. SOME Novels are even but dull. 


L. As to the Attention that ſhould be 
given to frivolous Diſcourſe, *tis enough if 
one appears to give attention to it; he may 
take ſome liberty of thinking with himſelf 
of what he has a mind, and a Nod now 
and then will be enough. There ſhould 
be ſome Appearance of Attention, or elſe 
it would be very mortifying ; like what is 
told of the Prince of Lucca, who heari 
a tedious Diſcourſe one day, of which he 
took little notice, and the poor Man, who 
began to perceive it, making an Apology 
tor having ſpoke ſo much; anſwer'd, © You 
need make no Apology, for I hardly 
know what you were talking of.” —This 

Was 
* 
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Dial. II. was a little ſevere, but perhaps the Prince 
had reaſon. 


(A. Bo r tis much eaſier to know how 
to hear others, than what to ſay our (elves, 
The Government of the Thoughts is pre. 
vious to the Government of the Tongue, 
How ſhall the Whecl of the Imagination 
that's continually in motion, be either ſtopd 
or regulated ? But ſince the Tongue mul 
talk of what is rumbling in the Head, it 
were to be wiſh'd, that every one ſhould 
empty his Head of the high Opinion of 
himſelf, and the Contempt of others. ] 
think Cardinal de Retz fays, © A Man 
“ ought to be much upon his guard again 

the Pleaſure he is apt to take in Raillery; 
« for upon many Occaſions it coſt the 
« Prince of Conde dear. It ſcems, Con- 
tempt and Derifion are very ill to digeſt: 
when tis to one's face, tis hard to ſhun 1 
rrel; and when it is behind the back, it 
ulually comes round again, to the diſtur- 
bance of both Parties: to that Jcſting is of- 
ten inconvenient, according to our I ranſls 
tion. 


L. CoMPLAINING is allo a poot 
thing; and when groundleſs, very unjuſt 
But as Affectation is ready to enter into every 
thing, theſe Complaints are put on, to pro- 
cure Sympathy and a little Eſteem, as being 
the Duc of a patient Sufferer, It is not 
prudent 
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prudent however to be ſtill complaining, 


eſpecially of unkind Uſage, becaule People 
may be apt to think there is not much in it, 
or that is faking the firſt word. 


A. IIs really ſtrange, how Affecta- 
tion runs thro'our whole Behaviour ! We 
are every thing by turns. We affect to be 
weak, and we affect to be ſtrong; we affect 
to be poor, and we affect to be rich; we 
affect to be temperate, and we affect to be 
debauch'd : the Deſire of Eſteem ſtill work- 
ing in us, and producing it ſelf, as ſeems 
moſt likely to turn to the preſent account. 


IX. 
Books. 


L. ER E is another Amuſement, which 


thoſe that are at leiſure have more 
at their hand, than thoſe that are haraſs d 
with hard Labour, or with Buſineſs. Tis 
true, a Book may be for more uſe than bare 
Amuſement; but that depends upon the 
Qualities of the Performance, ſome Books 
being good for very little. 


. Ir a Man were to conſider for 
what End Life is given him, quidnam vic- 
tar: gignimur, he would readily enquire 
after the Books that could direct him bell. 
But in this he is apt to mect with very dif- 

ferent 
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Dial. II. ferent Advices. If he be already ſworn to 
22 a Party, hc muſt be directed by his Maſters; 


and if he's only to follow the Starts of his 
own Fancy, he can hardly have a worſe 
Guide. If again he is toask Counſel from 
every Party, he muſt bemuch divided about 
what he ſhall chuſe. Here is one fixt Point 
however, as to Books of Religion, all Par- 
ties of Chriſtendom acknowledge one Book, 
which is called the Bible, as the Standard 
of all Belief and Practice: and tho! it is 
called but one Book, yet it is a Collection 
of many, and has a Variety of Subjects, 
which I need not enumerate. There is alſo 
a Variety in the Style, according to the Cha- 
racter of the Writers. That Irony does 
not ſignify much, * that in the Compoſition 
there is nothing miraculous or ſelf-convin- 
eing. A miraculous Style isa new Phraſe : 
but the Style of the Scriptures is by moſt 
People acknowledged to be natural, and by 
ſome even to be + ſublime. Conviction 
muſt alſo come another way than from the 
Words of a Book: @ ſelf=convincing Style 
is another Curioſity, 


L. Bur the deepeſt Objections are a- 
gainſt the Authority of thoſe ſacred Books: 
I ſhould have called them Inſinuations ra- 
ther than Objections, for generally they are 

nothing 


Cbaracterigichs III. 236. . N 
+ Longinus not only inſtances Moſes, but in a MS. in 
the Vatican he makes mention of Paul of Tarſus, as an 


Author of great Excellency. 
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nothing elſe; and where any Arguments Part 2. 
have been really form'd againſt any parti 


cular- Book or ſingle Prophecy, they have 
been anſwered by very good hands, and the 
impartial Reader will judge whoſe Argu- 
ments are the ſtrongeſt. -But for thoſe who 
acknowledge the Scriptures both to be Au- 
thentick and Divine, and who may want to 
know the beſt Rules of living in order to be 
happy in the next World, and even in this ; 
ſuch Perſons, I believe, will find in that neg- 
leted Collection of Writings, what will 
be uſeful for both theſe Ends, and an Agree- 
ableneſs of Style very diſtinguiſhing, © I 
could name-ſeveral Books wherein Plainneſs 
or Simplicity has been ſtudied; but the 
Authors have not been able to hinder the 
Art from appearing, 


A. W HEN' aPerſon happens to have 
ſuch a Value for the Bible, he will of con- 
ſequence make it a good part of his Study; 
and will approve of other Books on Reli- 
gion, as they ſhall appear to agree to that 
Standard, Let him dip in Commentaries 
and Sermons, and where-ever he thinks his 
weak Faith may be beſt aſſiſted. And tho' 
he may chance to think ſome of thoſe reli- 
gious Books a little heavy, he ſhould not 
reject them all in a lump : for that which 
he may ſuppoſe to be the Effect of his deli- 
cate Taſte, may be in reality but the Weak- 
nels of his Appetite, Nor let him think 

Q | that * 
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Dial. II. that Dullneſs is confin'd to the Labours of 
the Pulpit, and Works of Divinity; ſince 
not only the Workmen for the Stage, who 


muſt labour for their Bread, but even fine 5 
Gentlemen who might live at their eaſe, 7 


and yet labour for Eſteem, do often pro- 
duce Works of great heavineſs. It is alſo ( 

to be conſider d in behalf of the Clergy, 1 
that they are ſo limited to a few Topicks, 
and theſe often inſiſted on, that their Fancy 
has little ſcope to exert it ſelf, in compa- ot! 
riſon of the Authors whole aim is Ridi- 
cule, and ſometimes Ribaldry, (things that 
rarely do well in a Sermon;) and ſo they f 
whoſe Profeſlion is Scriouſneſs, muſt be at : 
a conſiderable loſs, and therefore ought to þ; 

have the Allowances that Juſtice requires. iſ . * 


L. AFTER Books that treat expreſſly 
of Religion, thoſe of Morality have the 
next place. Perhaps Mr. Cowley, when he 
recommended to Dr. Sprat to publiſh no- 
thing in his Compoſitions that might be 
offenſive either to Religion or Good Man- 
ners, has by Good Manners chiefly meant 
Decency ; becauſe Morality has a higher 
meaning, and is a Part of Religion : and 
tis remarkable, that there was nothing found 
in the Works of that fine Gentleman, 
which a worthy Divine could have any 
ſeruple to publiſh, 


A. Mo- 


of the WORLD. 


. MonraALs and Divinity are by nos. 


means to be ſeparated. And as to thoſe Wri- 
tings that are properly called Books of Mo- 
rality, tis among the old Philoſophers they 
are ptincipally to be ſought after. Not to 
ſay but ſome of thoſe great Men havealſs 
left many Inſtructions concerning Religion, 
and Diſcoveries of the divine Nature; as 4 
ſmall Acquaintance with Plato and ſome 
others will teſtify. Tho' Socrates wrote 
nothing himſelf (in which he reſembles the 
great Inſtructor of Mankind) yet we have 
his Sentiments and his Manner of Life re- 
corded by thoſe who were familiar with 
him, and at the ſame time the fineſt Hands 
in the World. Epictetus wrote none 
neither, but we have that Loſs ſupplied by 
Jimplitius and Arrian. Nor are the Poets 
to be overlook d among thoſe ancient Wei- 
ters, Morality being their aim too in ano- 
thet Dreſs. It would ſeem, the earlieſt Au- 
thors have wrote beſt. Horace recom- 
mends thoſe who were counted Ancient: 
in his time, as being worthy to be read day 
and night. 


As to modern Authors, a Man is to make 
the beſt uſe of them he can, without diſs 
paraging of over-valuing them. All Searches 
are painful; and much rubbiſh muſt be rurn'd 
over before coming at the beſt Books, and 
before coming at what is excellent in ſeveral 

O 2 Books 
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Dial. II. Books that are not deſpicable. This I mean 
meh te ſome Books where Inſtruction is open- 

ly intended: where it is intended more 
| - _ Covertly, the Authors havè a better Excuſe 
= - do plead for the Rubbiſh that muſt be turn'd 
| 5 over. And the Reader's Intention being 
often Amuſement, he will till find his ac- 
- count leſs or more; even in that View. All 
then, it ſeems, muſt be look d into, even the 
common Performances of the Time. Wit 
is "ord Wit and Dujlarſsalways Dull- 
ne 


65 
- IT ſcems you have a mind to keep 
the Ballance between the Moderns and the 


Ancients. 


A. 'T1s true: but I have ſome Bias 
to the Ancients. But, non noſtrum f 
tantas componere Lites | 77 


- * Funn k is is one past in ch all - 
2 has a conſiderable; advantage of an 
Author; any Dullneſs he, has is apparent, | 
| Whereas the Reader's is beſt known to him- | 
ſelf, unleſs he ſet up (againſt his Stars) as | 

_ ACritick, and give his Opinion mal a propos, ( : 
It may happen alſo, that what has been writ elf 
| in good Humour, ſhall be read in bad Hu- 
= moir; which is another Diſadvantage of an 
. Author. And there is ſtill ſomething ex- 
pected thats newa Which is a hard Demand 
K. __ one 3 and a fooliſh Pretence on 


AJ — on, 


3. 


— 


che other. Such Authors 


Chancer © © 


For out of old Hills as Men WY 
8 all this neu Corn, fro Tear 70 
ear ; 
And out of old Boots, in good Ru 1 
. 4¹¹ this "new £ cience e that Mey 
_ 


" fl was. 4 
4 © Os 5 af * 


AM. INE IEF: is we tis 
When a Book is brought into 5 Lan- 
guage, tis a Tranſlation of the Words 3 
and when the Thoughts of one Book are 
brought into another Book, this! is but a 
Trandlation till, | 


L. Tirzn® can 0 no better Deſenp- 
tion given of ſome Books upon all Subjects, 
than Ovid gives of the c. Tor five or 
ſt LNG r 3. 92 5 97 F 


* 
— 


— - rudis indigeſaque Moles Ke. OI 


Br a N d a free him- 
ſelf either of want of Penetration or want 
of Attention; ſo that Authors have a harder 
fate than is imagin d. 

1 12 > / 

WI Merci is 8 a  tickliſh 
ſort of Affair: for the ſame advances. by 
which one grows into a Familiarity with 

* „ een 0 3 0 rh tlie 


"D766 


fas: are to part 2 
blame in their turn) ſhould mind honeſt 2 
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gl. II. the World, are apt to make him forget the ¶ tent 
Reſpect he owes it; and on the other hand, min 
to bring him into Contempt with it. thor 


ZL. S1yce Amuſement is the great De- I 
ſign of Converſation, no wonder it is the lf ;; pL 
Deſi gn of Reading : and why not of Wri- tot: 
ting > Fthink Horace calls it playing with I prac 
Pager, Yet ſometimes he ſeems to have WM muſt 
been weary of writing upon ludicrous Sub- ture 
jects *, and to have bid farewell to it, be- be i 


cauſe of ſome bad Conſequences. ther 


. Bur Horace might have writ what and 
he pleas, and have been pretty ſure of WM unw 
Approbation,: others ought to risk but mo- to 2 
derately. Nor can there be a greater Miſ- MW who 
take than — think of La ng People of Senſ 
quite oppoſite Taſtes, the ſincere and the I appri 
ſcornful, the wiſe and the fooliſh, But Fn 
there is a certain Incontinence of Fancy, MM tain 
which often proves too hard- mouth for ment 
the Judgment, as the Tale of aTub ho- and 

neſtly acknowledges. 'Tis pity Mr. Hallers 
+ Cautions upon this Head were not more 'P 

obſerv'd than they are, A witty Man hap- 
| pens to let ſome Flings at Religion and L 
= - the Scripture, for both, which. he has a real moſt 
| Value; and his Words are treaſux d up by Rom 
ſhallow Heads, and retail d againſt his In- pity 
| tention, ploy” 
* - Valcat res Indicra 3 = for 1 


+ Funds Fic, 2. fr V. towards ras the End, N 
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tention. But what Help? They have a Part 2. 
mind to ſhine by the repeating, as the Au- 
thor could not ſhun it in the writing. 


L. In a Country of Liberty, whatever 
is publiſhed will be read; and it were hard 
to take away this Privilege, tho' it were 
practicable. As to that of Publiſhing, it 
muſt be left to the Diſcretion of the Legifla- 
ture : and whatever Difficulty there might 
be in reſtraining the Liberty of the Preſs, 
there would be much more in reſtraining 
the private Uſe of Pen, Ink, and Paper ; 
and therefore one would think it were not 
unworthy of the Care of the Government 
to appoint a moderate Sallary for ſome 
who have a little Scholarſhip and common 
Senſe, to 'enable them to tranſlate the moſt 
approved Books whether ancient or mo- 
dern. This would keep them from a cer- 
tain Theft, and tranſmit to us the Senti- 
ments ofthoſe Standard- Performances entire 
and unmixt. . 


A. 1 wiſh that were done. 


TZ. THERE are two kinds of Books al- 
moſt exploded a while ago, the voluminous 
Romances and School-Divinity. It was 
pity ſome of the School-men had not em- 
ploy d their Talents upon more ſolid Things, 
for they have been great Men, and had a 
Senſe of Religion; but their metaphyſical 

O 4 Sub- 
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Dial. II. Subtilties made their Writings of little uſe 
to the World, and ſerv'd principally to 
nouriſh Piſpute and Contradiction. The 
Writers of large Romances had ſome very i 
good Ideas of Virtue ; but all was loſt in 
tedious Narratives: and ſometimes they 
gave too favourable Ideas of Vice, as Re- 
venge in particular. Our Novels deal moſt 


in Scandal. We” 7 


hn, wy — 


(A. CONSIDERING the great Va. 
riety of Humours, tis no wonder there is 
the ſame as to Books. But when a Man 
reflects on the Variety in the former, it will 
hinder him from preſcribing or recom- 
mending Entertainments in the latter, con- 
cluding that People are generally heſt 
pleas d with their own Choice. You will 
ſee, I have here chiefly in view the Books 
delign'd for Amuſement. Harmleſs Rail- 
lery is univerſally acceptable. Gibing is 
pretty paſſable, and tis the more honeſt when 
it diſcovers itſelf in the very Title of the 
Performance ; for inſtance, the Praiſe of 
holly, a Tale of a Tub, and the like, If 
a daſh of unlucky Humour happens to 
mingle, tis what an Author cazinot always 
help. Sneering is ſeldom taking, becaulc 
of the Air of Inſincerity that atichds * 
there is ſomewhat more agreeable even in 
Writings of profeſs Remiſſneſs, to uſe Mr. 
Habbes's Expreſſion. I ſhall not ſay poſi- 
tively that all Books arc to be read, but TY 

8 / 


4 
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e uſe body will agree that many of them may be Part 2. | 
y to read with very little Attention. . m i 
The ſorry I can't ſee you again for ſome days, be- 8 
very ing obliged to go q little into the Country. 

oſt in | 
they L. PRAY return as ſoon as you can. 
Re- 

moſt A. You know how uncertain all 


Things are: but I'll endeayour to ſee you 
in a few days. 
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. 1 5 Reflection we hahe Hit an 
- eminent Perſon, who knew the 
World very well; and it ſhews 
how much we fland in awe of 
the Opinion of Men. But whence comes 

it, that we are ſo very much afraid of what 

others will ſay of us, even When'we have a 

very mean Opinion of their Judgment b 

Words are but imaginary-Laſhes; and ſtill 

more when we do not hear them; never- 
theleſs ſome would chuſe to undergo the ſe- 

vereſt Whipping, (if no body was to ſee it) 

1 rather than "undergo the Laſh of Cenſure. 


And this dread of Cenſure goes yet farthet ;- 


Ve arc afraid of what others will think of 


* well as of what her with vl | 
. . 
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206 A Diſcourſe on DRekxxer. 
Diſc. I. 
Abd here tis all one, whether 


has any real Foundation in Natufe, or if it 


- ariſes only from the Fancies of Men; ſince 


it is the Fear of Reproach that chiefly Makes 
us avoid indecent Things, or wha 
for ſuch in the Eye of the World: cho it 
cannot be fairly deny d chat there is a re, 
as well as an imaginary Decency; as there 
is real, as well as imaginary Honour: and 
tho the Reality of both is deny d by a few 
Perſons; tis a great queſtion if they are in 
carneſt. 


Ir muſt be granted that Decency, whe- 
ther imaginary or real, reaches no farther 
than the Outſide and Circumſtances of an 
Action, without rendering it either morally 
good or bad, virtuous or vicious. Derent 


is one thing, and Lawful! another. Tis 


unbecoming to cat alone, when a Man can 
have Company, tho' no body reckons it un- 
lawful : in ſome other Actions no Wit- 
neſſes are to be admitted, for very good Rea- 
ſons. And the Cynicks who had all man- 
ner of Decorum in ſuch contempt, only 
diſcovered their own Pride, and Ignorance 
of Human Nature, the Dignity of which 
muſt needs put our Actions under different 
Regulations from thoſe of inferiour Ani- 


Ir 


Ee mT 
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Diſc. I. 
IF any ſhould ask, How we make out 


this Dignity of human Nature? it might 
be anſwer'd, that the Power which De- 
cency has in the World, is atleaſt a ſtrong 
Preſumption. of ſome ReſpeR, juſtly due 
to the Sentiments of our own Species ; for 
we are not afraid of what Dogs and Horſes 
will think of us. And we may judge of 
this Powerof Decency by its being ſuch a 
Reſtraint upon Pleaſure, ſometimes in the 
moſt Voluptuous. 


DECENCY then owes its force to ſome 
tacit Conſent, and Conviction of the Dig- 
nity of Mankind. What may be call'd 


real Decency, has its Foundation in the na- 


tural Congruity of Things; and what may 
be call'd imaginary, depends only upon 
Cuſtom, If any has a mind to call it cu/fo- 
mary Decency, as being a ſofter Term, I 
ſhall eaſily go into it. 


I T ſeems to be this laſt ſort of Decency, 
which the Duke 4e Rochefoucault calls the 
leaſt of all Laws; by which Term he 
would ſeem to have an eye to the great Ob- 
ligations of Religion and Humanity, the 
Laws of the Land being tolerably well 6 


ſervd for fear of temporal Puniſhment. 


And ſome Things belonging to Religion are 
pretty well obſerv'd too, either to com- 


pound the Matter with our Conſciences, 
or 
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Diſc. I. or to get the Name of religious Perſons, or 
WVYV at leaſt to be call d Obſervers of 8804 Or- 


br | 


T HERE is even ſome Reaſon far ob- 
ſerving cuſtomary Decency, or the Modes 
of the World, in things that are harmleſs, 
of inferiour Claſſes ; ; becauſe an Affectation 
of Singularity muſt be Pride or Folly, or 
both. If a Man, for inſtance, living in a 
Country where they wear Hats, ſhould wear 
a Turbant, how impertinent would this 
be? In things that are not unlawful, nor 
too inconvenient, a Compliance ought to 
be given, both on our Neighbours ac- 
count and our own. Why ſhould we of- 
fend others, or expoſe ourſelves to laughter 
for nothing at all? Indeed if the thing re- 
quired by this Decency appears unlawful, 
(about which a Man's own Conſcience muſt 
be ſatisfied) he is to ſtand as firm as he can: 
and if the thing is too inconvenient (which 
muſt be determin'd by his Prudence) a 
Compliance in this caſe would be want of 
Senſe, as in the former it would be want 
of Religion. Altho' a Man is to wear a 
Hat, he is not obliged to have a newone 
every Week; nor to put Lace about it, un- 
leſs ſuch Hats were as much the Faſhion as 
once were Shoulder-knots, But as ſome 


things are evidently fantaſtical as well as 
ſuperfluous, it would ſeem Deference e- 


1 to Cuſtom to comply with it, ny 


A Diſcourſe on Dretncv. 


in things of the latter fort; and a good Diſc; I. 
Mixture of Folly will be found even in. 


theſe. There is no help, one muſt be a 
little fooliſh, in a fooliſh World. 


Ir were much eaſier to lay down general 
Rules, than to point our all the Exceptions 
and Limitations that are to be made upon 
them. The World abounds in good Maxims, 
but the Difficulty lies in the Application. 
We fee imaginary Decency often interferes 
both with Religion and Prudence, and 
often gets the better of both : but the greateſt 
wonder is, that even Pleaſure ſometimes 
ſubmits to it, 


TAE Matter ſeems plainly to ſtand thus: 
we are at more pains to pleaſe the World, 
than either to pleaſe our ſelves or the AL- 
MIGHTY. The Foundation of all which is 
the vain Fear of getting a mean Character 
among the few Perſons that know us, or 
among thoſe that chance to hear of us. 


'T 1s true, there is a Deſire of Praiſe, 
2s well as an Averſion to Reproach ; but 
ſince they both produce the ſame good Be- 
haviour, and may proceed from the ſame 
Vanity, 'tis a matter indifferent which of 
them be conſidered as the Foundation of De- 
cency, that great Diſturber of Quiet and 
Pleaſure: as in another view it may be 

P called 
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Diſc I. called the great Security of our moſt ya- 6e 
able Poſleſſions. | | & 


C1viLITY and Politeneſs are compre- 
hended in this Notion of Decency we have 
been talking of, which is but a fort of car 
Tenderneſs for our own Character: But ligz 
there may be a Civility really proceeding Tir 
from a Fear of making others uncaſy, which MW ſo 
may be call'd a Branch of Humanity, ard eye 
is capable of continual Advances in true not 
Friendſhip. 


Sou Hints given by Cicero, who had thir 
the Practice of Decency much at heart, may MW of I 
be of good uſe to fix ſome Notion of (uct 
the thing itſelf. Speaking of the Diffe- gate 
rence between the Words Oportet and De- 
cet, he ſays to this purpoſe: x To be I 
< neceſſary, is underſtood of the indilpu- W Apo 
table part of a Duty, or the Perfection of ¶ cenc 
« it, which is to be obſerv'd to all Men 
& without diſtinction: and thus we ſay 
| « it muſt. To be decent, or when we only 
| « ſay, Tis fit, or proper, implies no more 
ce than the Sutableneſs of the thing to the 
« Time or the Perſon; which, tho it is to 
ebe underſtood moſt frequently of Actions, 
« is to be underſtood alſo of Words, and 
e deſcends haps 
* Oportere enim perfectionem declara cit oſit 
1 ft, & — 25 Baan, re: 2 ap 4 
weumque tempori & perſons: quod cum in fuactis ſepiſſimt, ty ſhi 


tum in dictis valet, in vultu denigue & geftu, & inceſſu, cen. 
traque autem dedecere. De Olatore. 
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Va» & deſcends even to Looks and Geſtures. Diſc, I. 


21T 


“ The Failing in any of theſe things is in- 
te decent.“ | 


have TAIS great Man always diſtinguiſhes 
t of W carefully between things of a perpetual Ob- 
But WW ligation, and ſuch as only depend upon 
ding Times, Places, and Characters; and he is 
hich W & willing there ſhould be nothing wrong 
and even in the ſmalleſt matters, that he has 
true not forgot to mention the Air and Gait. 
H E had but little occaſion to ſay any 
> had WW thing about Dreſs, and ſome other Points 
may of Decency that perplex the World now, 
n of ſuch things being at that time under more 
iffe · ¶ ſtated Regulations. 
| De- | 
o be Ir would appear ſometimes as if the 
liſpu- W Apoſtles themſelves had not look d on De- 
on of cency as a thing altogether unworthy of 
Men their Care; for St. Paul ſpeaks of Honeſt 
e lay Wl things in the fight of Men. 'Tis true, the 
only Wl two Words which are tranſlated into Ho- 
morc neſt and decent, and by ſome Perſons ri- 
to the diculd, are uſed promiſcuouſly by that A- 
is to poſtle ; but they would ſeem in ſome places 
tions, ¶ to denote ſomewhat of a lower Order than 
„ and the Duties of Religion and Morality. Per- 
(cends I haps they may be conſidered as being op- 
7 ſemper poſite to ſhameful, when it does not imply 
conſents- WF moral Turpitude, but only ſome Improprie- 
2 ty ſhocking to the Eye; as when he ſays 
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Diſc. I. it is a ſhame for a Man to have long Hair, 
and that Nature even teaches the ſame. 

No doubt this Inſtance has appear'd ſtronger 
at that time than it does now : but we 
need obſerve no more about it, than that 

there are ſome natural Congruities and In- 
congruities, neither to be call'd Virtues nor 
Vices, which Perſons of good Taſte muſt 
be more ſenſible of than others; and tis 
generally reckon d, the Ancients had a bet- 
tcr Taſte than the Moderns. 


INDEED any body that knows the 
World but very little, will ſee how ma- 
ny Difficulties muſt ariſe from the fan- 
taſtical Cuſtoms of Men, and their claſhing 
Opinions concerning Decency, now that 
Plainneſs and Simplicity of Manners are 
baniſhed the World. Some new thing 
happens every day, or almoſt every hour, 
to put one's Diſcretion to the trial; for tis 
impoſſible to have Rules for every thing 
laid down to our ſelves beforehand. We 
find Cicero, for inſtance, adviſing to treat 
People according to their Ranks and Offices, 
which is certainly a good Rule in the ge- 
neral. But how are we to treat thoſe 
Perſons whoſe Rank is not fix'd, nor their 

Office known? If their Fortunes are made, 
that is, if they have got ſome Money (the 
quantity of which is not fix d neither) it 1s 
not uſual to enquire any farther, but to 


treat them according to the Value they put 
3 upon 
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upon themſelves; and we find they make Piſc. I. 
their way into the greateſt Aſ/emblies, o 


what kind ſoever. But as this Indulgence 
may be a good expedient to make ſuch Per- 
ſons eaſy, it muſt naturally make others 
uneaſy at the ſame time, who look upon 
the ill-plac'd Reſpect as if it were ſo much 
robbed from themſelves, | 


FOR as Decency reſpects not only a 
Man's own Character, but the Character 
of thoſe he muſt hold Commerce with in 
the World; the difficulty of obſerving it 
with reference to others, is often greater 
than with reference to one's ſelf alone. 
For tho the World will meddle to judge 
of a Man's fulfilling his Character purely 
as to what he owes himſelf and his Station, 
yet in dealing with others, he muſt both 
ſatisfy thoſe that are not concern'd and 
thoſe that are ; the laſt of whom will be 
ſo much harder to pleaſe, that they are Par- 
ties as well as Judges, 


In ſhort, there arc ſo many little things 
to be obſerved under the Notion of De- 
cency, that, as matters now ſtand, it is be- 
come a very. troubleſome Affair. In the 
Inſtance of perſonal Reſpect, there ſeems to 
be a Contradiction between the Rules given 
by Cicero and St. James, which might be 
ſuch a ſtrait upon Chriſtians, as to make 
them free themſelves from very much 


Ba: of 
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Diſe. I. of the Burthen. * The Apoſtle forbids the an 
eſpect of Perſons in very plain Words, pe 


and gives a very plain Example of unjuſt ne 
Preference and Partiality. Tis true, the na- tic 
tural Tendency of this would not be to Hu 
overturn all Civility, it would rather make mi 
it more equal and extenſive: For another de 
Apoſtle bids us Honour all Men T. But an 
the Face of Chriſtianity is ſo much alter'd an 
ſince thoſe times, that in ſeveral Things Ey 
| relating to Politeneſs and cuſtomary De- of 
cency, I'm afraid we muſt follow Cicero ra- WI 
ther than the Apoſtles; ſince it would be fey 
an ill · ſuted thing, and contrary to true De- is 


cency, to join the Forms of primitive Chri- | 
ſtianity with the Spirit that now prevails, | 


which may be call'd a modern Heatheniſm. of 

I ſhall leave this Point without = further in 

Explication. all 

| Th 

THz firſt thing that occurr'd . lit) 

ing Decency, was the Power it has in the Ey 

Actions of Men, without regard to its Da 

Foundation in nature: but it ſeems there the 

| is a real Congruity in things, altogether in- Au 


dependent on Fancy or on Cuſtom ; and a V 

the Violation of this Congruity, or Order to 
1 of Nature, is in ſome Caſes not only in- Ou! 
| | decent, but abominable. If any body ſhould Ai 

ask a proof of this Aſſertion, I know not 

how it could be prov'd by any thing clearer | 
2 than itſelf. - _ 1 may be made to ſig1 
| | any Cu 
7 Jem. id. 1. I 1 Pei ii. 17. | 
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the any Man in his Senſes, whether he is not Diſc. J. 
Ids, perſuaded there is right and wrong in ge 


1juſt neral? If any ſhould deny ſuch a Diſtinc- 
na- tion, he would ceaſe to be a Member of 
to Human Society; and all Correſpondence 
jake muſt be given up with him: as if one ſhould 
ther deny there is any difference between Light 
But and Darkneſs, or bid us prove that we ſee 
ter d and hear, we muſt take leave and part. 
ings Even thoſe who would pull up the Fence 
De- of worldly Decency, would introduce very 
0 ra- wretched doings: but they will make very 
be few Proſelytes, while the Deſire of pleaſing 
De- is ſo rooted in the Heart of Man. 
hri- 
ails, Mos r People are not only convinced 
iſm. of the Diſtinction of Right and Wrong 
ther in things of higheſt conſequence, but they 
allow it to take place even in Trifles. 
| There are certain Demonſtrations of Civi- 
ern- lity, which are more or leſs ſnocking to the 
the Eye: but as ſuch things are properly the 
its Dancing-Maſter's care, ſo an Error as to 
here them is not to be called Incivility, but 
r in- Aukwardneſs. An honeſt Farmer may be 
and a very Civil Perſon, tho he knows not how 
rder to make a Leg: and his clowniſh Behavi- 
in- our is even more agrecable than finical 
ould Airs and Speeches. 
not | 
2Aarcr SUCH things are indeed but arbitrary 
e to ſigns of Civility, and purely depending upon 
any Cuſtom ; tho' ſtill there is., a better and a 


P 4 worſe 
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Diſc. I. worſe manner of performing them. And ha 
it were ſtrange if the Mind of a rational of 
Creature, made for Truth-and Benevolence, ar 
were not ſhock d with things of an im- of 
moral kind, as well as the Eye is uneaſy Ec 
to ſec den frivolous Wncopgroitics: | tal 

0 
1 Tur E very word Bienſeance ſuppoſes 8 
there is a natural Fitneſs or Agreement, or be 


| | ſomething that every body underſtands by thi 
| the words proper, becoming, fit, ſeem, ſu 


and twenty more to the tame purpoſe; Be 
which may have taken their Riſe from ſome to 
ſenſible Ideas, as that of People's Clothes to 
ſitting well or hanging well about them; at 


the Taylor being here the great Law-giver. to 
And hence Decent Pride has come to be of 


a current Expreſſion, for *tis certain that Pr, 

one Perton's Pride has a more becoming ter 

air than anothers. qu 

| | 8 80 
To ſay that al this proceeds purely an 

from Cuſtom and Education, is to begin ru} 


at the wrong end: for theſe are founded 
upon Decency, and not Decency upon 


them. Imaginary Decency will allow det 
Cuſtom a large enough Province, but real Spe 
Decency will allow it no Province at all. Dr 
It ſtands upon it's own. Foundation. And the 


when Inſtances are brought from the mi- to 
ſerable Behaviour of the Hotentots, and Pei 
ſuch rude Tribes, to overthrow Decency the 
in all its Acceptations; the Qbjection can I Ph 

have J 
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have little weight againſt the general Senſe Diſc. J. 
of Mankind in all Ages. Theſe poor People 
are certainly ill educated, and ſo are many 
of the Polite World in a different reſpect. 
Education is commonly but a ſervile Imi- 
tation of others; the Rule that Parents pro- 
pole in bringing up their Children, being 
to make them mere Apes, as they have no 
better ſtandard of Life themſelves : and fo 
the World goes on. But the miſtake is in 
ſuppoſing that Education conſtitutes the 
Beauty of Things, whereas it only helps us 
to ſee it; as a Muſick-Maſter may be ſaid 
to help the Ear to perceive the Harmony, 
at the ſame time that he teaches the Hand 
to play. And here indeed we ſee the force 
of Cuſtom very remarkably : the external 
Practice is not only facilitated, but the in- 
ternal Reliſh is improved alſo. The fre- 
quent hearing good Muſick, and the ſeeing 
good Painting, improves the Taſte in both ; 
and the contrary tends evidently to cor- 
rupt it. ö 


No can this Influence of Cuſtom be 
denied in matters of Vertue, and even in 
Speculations. As ſome little things in 
Dreſs and outward Behaviour are call'd ei- 
ther Decent or Naſty, juſt as they happen 
to be faſhionable or unfaſhionable; many 
Perſons have hardly a betrer Rule cither for 
their Opinions or their Practice. But as 


Philoſophy cannot pretend to account for 
thoſe 
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Diſc. I. thoſe Impreſſions; all the uſe that ought the 
v to be made of the Obſervation, is to guard be 
againſt bad Examples, and to think as freely frig 


and deliberately as poſſible. I have not de- of 
ſign'd in any of theſe little By- reflections wh 
concerning the Dignity of Man, and the the 
Order of things, to carry the Notion of De- tati 
cency any higher than was given of it the 
\ at firſt; that is, only as it affects the Cir- nar 
cumſtances of our Actions, without mak- WA 


} ing us innocent or guilty in the ſight of 
| Heaven. 'Tis very true, that every thing | 
that's ſinful is indecent, the leſſer being liar 
comprehended in the greater, but every all 
thing that's indecent is not ſinful; and anc 
many things which the World would Fea 
reckon indecent, are far from being ſo in ma. 
reality. But the Vexation that ariſes upon Shs 
Cenſure, or the Fear of incurring it, works ſeq 
| ſo ſtrongly upon that Fund of Shame witlfin tio: 
Mankind, that they hardly do or omit any the 

thing without putting the Queſtion (as it to 
were) to themſelves, What will be ſaid of be 
| it? And it is well that this reſtraint is in © wo 
| the World. * | the 


THERE is indeed a rue Shame, as well W hap 
| as a falſe : or rather, it takes its Denomi- © and 
| nation from the things we are aſham'd of. © tim 
If they are contrary to real Decency, the © giv 
| Shame is juſt; either when we feel it or rad 
| fear it: if they are only contrary to Fan- ſon 

taſtical Decency, the Shame is fooliſh. But 
the 
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the Confuſion and Dejection of Mind may Diſc. I. 
be the ſame, as People are ſometimes really WWW 


frighted at a Shadow. The mauvaiſe Honte 
of the French often means Baſhfulneſs, 
which is much owing to the Complexion; 
the Blood being more eaſily put in agi- 
tation in ſome Perſons than others; and 
the Appearance it makes in the Counte- 
nance is far from being unbecoming in the 
Sex and in young Men. 


THAT the Paſſion of Shame is pecu- 
liar to Mankind, is generally agreed on ; as 
alſo that it is often the Reſult of Pride, 
another Quality peculiar to our Species. 
Fear and Fierceneſs belong to other Ani- 
mals, but they are hardly touch'd with 
Shame, or capable of reflecting on the Con- 
ſequences of their Actions: all their Mo- 
tions are ſudden, and they go directly to 
their Aim. If in their Anger they ſeem 
to deliberate before they attack, it muſt 
be from ſome Apprehenſion of getting the 
worſt: but in following their Appetites 
they have neither Reflection nor Remorſe. 
In which reſpect Mankind, are not ſo 
happy, who have their Pleaſure to gratify, 
and their Character to ſupport at the ſame 
time; and when the one or the other muſt 
give way, Decency pleads for the Cha- 
racter, and is ſometimes hearkened to, and 
ſometimes not. . 


TAB 
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rar greater the Pride is, this Decency 


has the greater Dominion. We find every 
body complaining of the Tyranny of Cuſ- 
tom, which is, in other words, the Ty— 
ranny of Decency. But it gets a new 
Dominion from the Elevation of Perſons, 
or their Rank in the World: for tho the 
meaneſt Perſon has his Pride and his De- 
cencies to obſerve, yet they are far more 
numerous and troubleſome to thoſe in 
higher Stations, who, having for the moſt 
part little elſe to do, contrive many fanci- 
ful things, and ſubject themſelves and 
others to the Obſervance of them. And 
as the World is the School where theſe 
painful Rules are learned, the thing chiefly 
recommended is the Acquaintance of People 
of Faſhion; and the Advice is by no means 
to be deſpiſed: but it ſhould be remembred, 
that the World is alſo the School of Vani- 
ty, wherein Self- Love is more nouriſhed 
than either Virtue or true Decency, which 


may be call'd its Offspring; ſo that we 


ſhould look out for Perſons of Virtue and 
good Taſte, in order to form our Manners, 


as well as to make our few "oy paſs 


with the leſs Chagtin. 


O un Quiet muſt certainly have ſome 
other Foundation than the Decency of 
the World, or we ſhall have no true 
Quiet at all, We may well hug our ſolves 
4 1 a 
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2 little in the Concealment of our Actions Dilc. I. 
and Motives, and reckon it clear Gain www 


what is thus hid from the Eyes of Men; but 
ſtill many Diſcoveries will be made againſt 
us, notwithſtanding our (laviſh Hypocriſy, 
ſo long as we have no better Principle 
than the Deſire of Men's Eſtcem, or the 
Fear of their Reproach. Any body may 
conſider how poor a thing a Life muſt be 
that's ſpent in Grimaces and Airs, tho Re- 
ligion were out of the queſtion. Even our 
Obſervance of PunGiilio's ought to be from 
the Heart, that is, from an honeſt Inten- 
tion not to ſhock our Friends and Acquain- 
tance. And upon that account chiefly the 
Treſpaſles againſt Decency of all kinds are 
to be avoided: Singularity is very offen- 
ſive, as being a tacit Reprimand of the Be- 
haviour of others; who fail not in their 
turn to call thoſe Singularities ridiculous, 
and they may really appear ſo thro' their 
Unuſualneſs. 


T IS always to be remembred, that we 
are to conſult the World no farther than 
as to our outward Behaviour: nor does it 
pretend to teach us the Rules of Virtue, 
but only how to ſhun Ridicule, a thing on 
the other hand we ought not to be too 
much afraid of, leſt we make a Sacrifice 
of our Virtue, our Convenience and all. 
There is the more reaſon for this Caution, 
that the World is made up of ſo many 
| 13 9 different 
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Diſc. I. different Taſtes, that tis ſimply impoſſible 
co pleaſe all: This Man ſhall complain, 


that you uſe too much Ceremony with 
him; if you uſe leſs of it with another, he 
ſhall think you brutal; and perhaps the 
former Complainer would not have been 
ſo caſy, if any part of it had been omitted, 
This is but one Inſtance : it is impoſſible to 
mention all the Treſpaſſes and Regulations 
in the Aﬀair of Decency, and the Miſtakes 
People fall into by their injudicious En- 
deavouts to pleaſe; very often miſtaking 
the Objects of their Civility and Complai- 
fance, as well as the right Proportion of 
the thing. If a Man ſhould be ſurly to 
his own Family, and his neareſt Friends, and 
obliging and frank with thoſe he only 
makes an Afternoon's Viſit to; this were 
no Argument either of his good Senſe 
or his good Humour, but would look like 
a vain Deſire of Applauſe from thoſe he 
has little to do with: and if a Woman 
ſhould fall into the ſame Affectation, it 
would be nothing to her praiſe. Husbands 
and Wives have certainly a Title to good 
Looks and good Words, as well as Stran- 
gers. 


TAE World will be a good enough 
School to form our Behaviour in many 
little things, to tame our natural Wildneſs, 
to ſmooth our Roughneſs, and even to 
qualify our Civility, that it may not dwindle 
. into 
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into formal Ceremony, or too ſoft Com- 
plaiſance : all which muſt bring Ridicule 
upon us, and tis the proper Buſineſs of 
this School-Miſtreſs (for ſo the World may 
be likewiſe call d) to prevent that Morti- 
fication. | 


THE Severity of the School- Miſtreſs will 
hardly be complain'd of, when we conſider 
the Allowances that are given to gratify the 
ſtrongeſt Inclinations of the Heart, A Man 
is not found fault with for ſtriving to get 
as much Money as he can, or aſpiring after 
the higheſt Employments and Honours .in 
the Commonwealth; he is rather blam'd 
if he omits any Opportunity of raiſing him- 
ſelf, or neglects any Pleaſure, All the In- 
ſtruction the World gives, is to keep free of 
certain Blunders in our Conduct, and weak 
Appearances, which affect the outward Cha- 
racter, without any regard to Vice or Vir- 
tue. The neglect of that Inſtruction does 
expoſe us to the Severity of the World, 
which in different reſpects may be call'd 
tyrannical and gentle; and the higheſt 
Prudence is to know when to make 
it our Guide, and when to deſpiſe its 
Maxims. 
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1 II. 


Pleri * Homines quos cum nihil refert 
er, 


Ubi 1 eſt, ibi illos deſerit Pu- 
2 


S Creatures of the ſame Species 
have commonly a Pleaſure in 
herding and flocking together; the 
like Pleaſure is found among 
Mankind, with the Deſire of mutual Ap- 
probation added to it. Solitude and Selt- 


approbation will not always ſupport us, 
nor will Company and our own Appro- 


bation do it ſeparately ; we muſt often have 
the Approbation of others, in order to re- 
concile us to ourſelves. Tis true, there 
is one ſort of Pride, which will very much 
leſſen the Deſire of Approbation; that is, 
when a Perſon is throughly poſſeſt with 
an Opinion of his own Excellency. But 
this Pitch of Extravagance is very rare: in- 
feriour Degrees of it will be enough to 
flacken the toilſome Purſuit of Applauſe, 
nay, if one is hot in the purſuit of any 
other thing, he will mind the Judgment 
of the Publick ſo much the leſs, and ap- 


plaud himſelf, as the Miſer does when the 


People hiſs him. Ws 
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Bur as any Inclination is ſeldom ſo 
ſtrong as to make one renounce all views 
of popular Applauſe, ſo the too eager Pur- 
ſuit of that Uncertainty, is called Vanity 
rather than Pride : Vanity denoting the 
emptineſs of the Thing, as well as the fri- 
volous Temper of the Perſon. And thus 
ſome have made a Diſtinction between 
Pride and Vanity, giving us an Idea of two 
different ſorts of Men, thoſe who content 
themſelves with their own Approbation, 
and thoſe who are uneaſy without the Ap- 
probation of others. But perhaps the firſt 
Temper is not only very rare, but impoſ- 
ſible in nature, and ſo the Difference is 
only in the greater and leſſer Degrees of Self- 
ſuthciency, or in the way that Pride diſ- 
covers itſelf in different Perſons. Thoſe 
that are fond of outward ſhow, or of mak- 
ing an appearance, are called Vain; thoſe 
that value themſelves upon their inward 
Endowments, Proud: but both Parties value 
themſelves, and both Parties may be called 
Vain, as both are really Proud; ſome 
proud of their native Ornaments, others of 
borrowed ones: and the very proudeſt can 
hardly be ſuppoſed free from the Deſire of 
Eſteem from others. They are indeed freer 
from Oſtentation, and their Deſire of Eflecm is 
more conceal'd ; but pure independent Self- 
lufficiency is not a natural ſtate of Mind ; and 
t the Notion ſhould enter the Thoughts 
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Diſc. II. of any created Being, it muſt argue the ſc 
V greateſt Diſorder of the Underſtanding that's te 
conceivable. 


By Self-conceit is meant a much infe. 
rior Diſorder, implying only an Opinion 
of one's own merit not well enough found. 
ed ; and this ſtare of Mind is only charge- 
able with more or leſs Folly, But the 
ſimple Deſire of Approbation is neither 
chargeable with Folly nor Vice: for tis as 
natural to deſire the Approbation of other 
as their Friendſhip, tho' Friendſhip is the 
moſt delightful Poſſeſſion, and commonly 
draws the other after it: we always eſteem 
thoſe we love, tho' we don't always love 
thoſe we eſteem. 


THERE arc other kinds of Pride which 
belong not fo naturally to the preſent ſub- 
je, ſuch as the Deſire of Power or Do- 
minion over the Perſons of others, and 
the Deſire of ſubduing their Judgment, The 1 
latter of theſe is moſt found in ſpiritualſ tion 
Matters, tho' a deſire of temporal Powe! the 
may ſometimes be at the bottom. The by e 
Deſire of a little Triumph in Converſation tue 
is leſs extravagant, but more common, and whe 


ariſes almoſt upon every Subject whether App 
grave of frivolous. But this Obfervation for i 
may be made, that according to the ſexeril poſit 
kinds of Pride in Man, in conjunction Rept 


with their ſeveral Tempers and Humouts, 
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ſome are more inclined to Company, others Diſc. II. 
The Purſuers of Fame muſt WWW 


to Solitude, 
expoſe themſelves to publick view, coſt what 
it will; the leſs Oftentive are more diſpos'd 
to Solitude. Thoſe again who are remar- 
kably afraid of Contempt, will for that 
very reaſon prefer Solitude, thinking they 
make a good bargain * to renounce all the 
Good that others might ſay of them, upon 
condition. they would ſay no Ill. 


Tris Maxim (by the way) might infer 
ſome middle ſtate between Approbation and 
Reproach, which is not ſo conceivable ; 
unleſs the ſaying nothing ſhould proceed 
from an abſolute ſuſpenſe of the Mind: 
but this is not uſual, moſt Minds being 
torward enough to pronounce Sentence one 
way or other, and moſt Actions and Mo- 
tives being pretty evidently either worthy 
of Praiſe or Blame. 


THERE is likewiſe a certain Diſtinc- 
tion betwixt Approbation and Applauſe, 
the former being underſtood to be given 
by good Judges, and the latter by the Mul- 
titude. Applauſe will never be deſired 
where there is Wiſdom, and the Deſire of 
Approbation is only Pride when it is courted 
for itſelf, without deſiring a virtuous Diſ- 
poſition. And again, tho the Fondneſs for 
Reputation may be an Argument of Pride, 
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Diſc. II. the Neglect of it will be no Argument of 
wWyw Humility, but of an abandon'd Character, 


or being without ſhame. But Man is not 
only under different Directions or Impulſes 
from his Pride, but alſo from his oppoſite 
Inclinations; theſe alſo varying according 
to different Circumſtances of Age or For. 
tune: ſo. that our Motions muſt be very 
uncertain and irrcgular, and ſometimes our 
Opinions are excited by our Inclinations, 
and ſometimes our Inclinations by out 
Opinions, 


THESE Reflections, and many more 
that will caſily occur, may be of ſome uſe 
to diſcover the Foundation of Decency, as 
well as to ſhew wherein it conſiſts. If 
ſome things are naturally becoming, Men 
muſt be pleaſed to ſee them obſerved ; and 
the Doer is plcaſed doubly, by his adhering 
to Nature, and his pleaſing others. There 
is Good-Humour and Complaiſance, as well 
as Vanity, in Mankind. But this very Com- 
plaiſance had need of, Regulations, that it 
go not to an Exceſs; and, as things now 
ſtand, a little Pride muſt oficn come to the 
ſupport of weak Virtue. - If it ſhall be cal- 
led only the ſupport of a Character, it may 
be granted that the Aim often goes no 
farther: but then the Character may be 
reckoned at leaſt among the Out - works fot 
the Defence of Virtue. 
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RELIGION and Good Manners ſeem to 
expreſs all the Obligations Men are under. 
Natural Affection and Humanity, no doubt, 
are Obligations too; but they are included 
in Religion, as all the Duties are that con- 
cern our Neighbour. But by Good Man- 
ners People generally underſtand Morality, 
or Moral Virtue, which is reckon'd inferior 
to Religion, and yet is a higher thing than 
what is call'd Good Breeding or Decency ; 


229 


Diſc. II. 
WRT 


« which, tho' the leaſt of, all Laws, is more 


« obſerved than any.” 


Ou Obligations ſtanding in this Order, 
it may be thought ſtrange that the loweſt 
ſhould be ſo much minded, and the higheſt 
ſo little! All other Laws have a Sanction 
to enforce their Obſervance, Decency has 


not ſo much as the Name of a Law, and 


the Sanction of it is only Cenſure ; and yet 
the Fear of incurring this imaginary Pain 
is ſometimes greater than the Fear of Hell. 
Many Perſons, I know, would take it very 
ill to have their Belief of a future State cal- 
led in queſtion ; but let them examine them- 


ſelves, and ſee how far their Belief affects 


their ConduR, and whether their Fears are 
not more awakened as to the temporal 
Confuſion than the eternal, and all the ex- 
quiſite Torments they believe are join'd 
with it. . c 
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Diſc. II. | wl 
Www THis Fear of Shame and Diſgrace con- het 
tributes not a little even to the Obſervance ab 
of temporal Laws : it ſometimes goes farther * 
than the Fear of Death. And where the Opi- | 
nion of the World makes a crime extraordi- | 
narily diſgraceful, it is very rarely commit- of 
red; as Theft among Men of Faſhion. If the 10 


Opinion of the World ſhould happen to 


change, the taking a Bribe would be as little 2 
hear of among ſome Ranks, as the picking f 
a Pocket. * 

| cer! 
Ma 


Bur as neither Opinion nor Cuſtom 
can alter the Nature of Things, there will _ 
ſtill be a Party (however ſmall) that will ap- P 
prove and blame according to Reaſon ; and 
ſo Decency will be allowed all the Privileges 1 
| it can juſtly pretend to, and no more. * 


Covu'p a Man be contented with the 
Approbation of this ſmall Party, he would 
find himſelf conſiderably at caſe : good N 
Judges are not only juſt, but mild, ſo far Ma 
as the thing will bear, and are not ſevere a 

upon every little Treſpaſs or Punctilio. (ol; 
The Multitude indeed (by whom are meant __ 
the cager Followers of Cuſtom) are very 
indulgent in ſome matters of Conſequence, 
but ſometimes they cannot forgive the leaſt 
Trifle, Again, the great Body of the 
People, as they are almoſt without the 
Sphere of Decency eſtabliſhed by con 
Xs 3 
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which does not dazle them; ſo they ſee Diſe IT. 
better in Matters of real Decency, and www 


abhor thoſe Crimes which the higher Ranks 
overlook. 


Ir this Diſtinction ſhould be quarrel'd, 
as if it were making two different Multi- 
tudes, or two Claſſes of the Mob; it may 
be anſwer'd, the Diſtinction is not new, 
and only ſhews that the Difference between 
fine Clothes and coarſe can add no weight 
to the Judgment of the Wearers. And 
certainly 'tis a great Point gain'd towards a 
Man's Quiet, when he knows who are his 
proper Judges, and is indifferent about the 
Opinion of others. This (if one could 
get at it) is not going too far in J7oz- 
ciſin. Nobody would chuſe to be on the 
Rack to their Lives end; and a Creature 
that pretends to Reaſon, had need alſo to 
conſider what Life is deſign'd for, as well 
as what the beft means are to make it eaſy. 


Now upon a very little Reflection a 
Man will find, that he has not been made 
to be a Mountebank, but to act a more 
ſolid part; to do what Good he can, and 
to endeayour heartily to acquire a Delight 
in all Virtues, in proportion to their value. 
And Delight, every body knows, makes a 
Facility in Practice. | 

Q4 
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Niſc. II. 

Bur this is ſtill to be remembred, that 
tho” the Delight in Virtue is faid to be ac. 
quirable ; yet the Senſe of it, or the Faculty 
of reliſhing it, is brought with us into the 
World; as we bring the Faculty of Reaſon 
itſclf, which ripens by degrees, and all our 
Powers are improved or weaken d by good 
or bad Management, to ſay nothing of the 
Foundation that's laid in this ſtate of trial 
for our future Happineſs or Unhappineſs. 


— wan — Led — #f 


TISs true, Deeency and Virtue have 
different Provinces; and the former may 
be ſaid to lie only within the Verge of this 
Dream of Life, wherein our Fellow-Pal- 
ſengers may indeed ſet up Tribunals to 
judge of our Behaviour, but we know all 
the harm theſe Judges can do us. 
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As we diſcover our Pride therefore by 
affecting an univerſal Eſteem, and our Cow- 
ardice by the Subjection we put ourſelves 
under; ſo in both Inſtances we diſcover 
our Folly, the thing in the world we wou'd 
wiſh to diſcover leaſt. We can put a plau- 
fible Face on ſome of our Weakneſſes, and 
imagine other People will ſhew the like 
Favour ; our Fear we can term Prudence, our 
Covetouſneſs good Management, and ſo of 
other Failings : but Folly is laugh'd at and 
hiſſed by every body; and when our own 
good Opinion forſakes us, tis natural to 

con- 
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conclude, that we are ridiculed by others: Diſc. II. 
nay, ſometimes thro' the Diſorder of our . 
Judgment we think we are more ridicul'd 


than we are, or that certain Practices and 
Omiſſions will draw more contempt upon 
us than poſſibly they can; and fo we fall 
into the very thing we wou'd avoid, by our 
Apprehenſion of falling into it. 


Tus Mankind, by miſtaking their 
Judges and their Duties, are ſtill upon the 

ack and in conſtant Slavery; unleſs we 
ſhould except a very few Emperors; to 
whom no Rules are preſcribed but their 
own Will. But tho' we do not know all 
that paſſes in their Breaſts, we may pre- 
ſume they have ſome Fear of Cenſure like 
other Mortals. Nor, if we turn our Eyes 
to the oppoſite and loweſt Rank, can we 
affirm that they have got over all human 
Regards : tis probable that even ſturdy 
Beggars are afraid of ſome Reproach among 
their own Gang. 


Wuar EVER be of that, we are pretty 
ſure the greateſt Rakes among Gentlemen 
have ſome Qualms about their Reputation; 
and tho* they talk and write againſt De- 
cency, as if they wiſhed it were out of 
the World, and probably they do bear it a 
Grudge, yet they cannot ſhake off irs Yoke, 
and are as much Hypocrites (in another 
way) as thoſe who pretend to have à va- 

lue 
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Diſc. II. lue for it; both Parties paying it a ſort of Ii 
&YV Homage, whether they will or not. F 


DECENCY, | it ſeems, will triumph over C( 
all Ranks and Characters, and will be a a] 
conſtant Diſcipline to Mankind. But our O 
Pride and Ignorance make it a greater Diſ- D 
Cipline than otherwiſe it would be. For c\ 
if Virtue be agreeable to a Taſte that is ſe 
not wholly vitiated, Decency will be agree- h, 
able too: it is not inconſiſtent with Virtue, 7 
but rather is inſeparable from it, as the * 
Shadow from the Body. de 

n 

V ix ruous Perſons therefore will 4 ty 
ſerve Decency from the Principles of Vir- ti 
tue (the Love of Order, and true Civility) T 
as the Vicious will obſerve it from Scelf-In- pe 
tereſt: and ſo it may be look d upon as a in 
great Inſtrument for preſerving ſome Peace re 
and good Order in the World; few Perſons th 
being ſo thorowly virtuous as to need no th 
reſtraints, and few ſo thorowly abandon'd ri 
as neither to be capable of Remorſe nor bi 
Shame. 

PERHAPS it would be expected after C 
theſe little Speculations concerning De- Ia 
cency, that ſome Inſtances ſhpuld be given v 
of the Treſpaſſes againſt it. But as it would + 
be but a diſagreeable Task, any Perſon of fi 


tolerable Senſe will eaſily know ſuch Treſ- 
paſſes when he ſees them; and tis no ad- 
vantage to have the Head filled with un- 


lucky 


of 


e- 
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lucky Images. All Treſpaſſes againſt Vit- Diſc. II. 
rue, are certainly Treſpaſſes againſt De 


cency, tho the contrary Poſition does not 
always hold: but ſeveral things that are 
only look d on (by ſome) as Breaches of 
Deeency, are really Breaches of Virtue and 
even of Religion. If any Man among you 


ſeemeth to be Religious, and bridleth not 


his Tongue, but deceiveth his own Heart, 
this Man's Religion is vain *. But not to 
make the World worſe than it is, a great 
deal of the Humour of Detraction proceeds 
not ſo much either from Pride, or Maligni- 
ty, as from a meer Habit of idle talking; 
till at laſt the Head becomes a Regiſter of 
Traſh and Scandal, and the Itch of Re- 
peating increaſes with the Itch of Hear- 
ing. If this Apology ſhould not be kindly 
received, I ſhould be content to know ano- 
ther Source of the Errors in Converſation 
than either Vanity or Ill- Humour, or down=- 
right Folly ; and there is ſometimes a Com- 
bination of all the three. 


THE Inſtances of Indecency in common 
Converſation (which would make a very 
large Book) are not the only Treſpaſſes. 
We treſpaſs againſt Decency in moſt things 
we do for our pleaſure, and even for the 
ſupport of our Character: Tho in things 
of this latter Claſs tis Cuſtom under the 
name of Decency that miſleads us; for if 
we are but told, that ſuch a thing is done 

or 
® St. James. 
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Diſc. II. or not done, we enquire no farther. But 
wyw as we are not to torture ourſelves with the 


Fear of being ill ſpoke of, we muſt even 
ſhun too great a Squeamiſhneſs, or the Fear 
of doing ill. Where Religion and Virtue 
are ſilent, common Senſe muſt determine 
the beſt way it can. 


T nx Fex have their particular Decencies, 
both natural and artificial, which they ob- 
ſerve with great exactneſs. Decent Pride 
is appropriated to them: and tho it is but 
a poetical Expreſſion, both Sexes being un- 
der equal Obligations as to Virtue, and un- 
der equal Reſtraints. as to Vice, yet the 
Women have a right to value themſelves 
a little upon their native Charms and the 
outward Adyantages of Fortune, that Men 
(who have more 1ll-nature than they, and 
as much Vanity of another kind) may not 
look upon them as too eaſy a Conqueſt. 
Good Senſe and ſome Religion (to which 
Women are more inclinable than Men) 
will help to keep this Self-Eſteem of theirs 
within due' bounds, that they may not for- 
get their lovelieſt, and even brighteſt Cha- 
rater, Good-humour ; nor appear without 
the Ornament of a meet and quiet Spirit. 
For it muſt not be forgot, that there is a 
difference between decent Pride and De- 
ceucy itſelf, and it ſcems to be this: De- 
cency is a certain Gracefulneſs in Actions; 
2 Pride is a Regard to en with 

ſome 
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ſome mixture of Self-Eſteem not too ob- Diſc. Il. 
ſervable: and it were good upon ſome WWW 


occaſions that even Men had a little more 


of this Quality, till a better Principle takes 


place. If Self- Intereſt could be wholly 
ſeparated from the regard ro Reputation, it 
would immediately be of the number of 


the pure Virtues; and if a Man had any 


view of bcing uſcful to the World, the 
more -Reputation he as the more he is 


| ulepul, 


pP IDE would get very little footing in 


the midſt of Applauſe and Approbation, if 


a Man knew [himſelf well, and what he is 


in Soul and Body at his beſt. He would 
ſoon acknowledge the Truth of that an- 
cient Expreſſion, Pride was not made for 
Man. The ſame Knowledge would inform 
him, that Applauſe is a dangerous thing for 
a Mind ſo calily puffed up. And as the 


Knowledge of ourſelves, and the Know- 


ledge of the World are ſubſervient to each 
other, ſo by this latter Knowledge we find 
out the Difficulty and the Emptineſs of that 


airy Conqueſt; and by ſeeing the Ridicule 


that others fall into, we are ſomewhat on 
our guard to ſhun it; the Fear of Shame 
being as natural to us, as the Fear of Pain: 

and Shame is truly a Pain of the Mind, as 
every one that has felt it will acknowledge. 


T HOSE 
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* THOSE who alledge that Shame is only 


artificially worked up in human Nature, 
may as well alledge, that any other Senſa- 
tion is ſo work 'd up: the Fear of it indeed 
may be artificially excited in us, as the Fear 
of ſeveral things may be excited the ſame 
way: We may be afraid where no Fear 
ic, as well as aſhamed where no Shame 
is; and we may be inſenſible both as to Fear 
and Shame, when we have moſt reaſon to 


be ſenſible of both, as the old Comedian 


has told us. 


ON might eaſily be led into a Diſſer- 
tation upon Shame (eſpecially from the 
words of the Text) deſigning only to make 
a few Reflections upon Decency; ſuch a 
Connexion there is between the two; and 
the different ſorts of Ridicule, or the Va- 
ricty of ridiculous Characters ate ready al- 
ſo to come into the Mind: but as fuch 
Characters are without number, and are all 
Treſpaſſes againſt Decency, many of them 
arc repreſented every day in Books of Wit 
and Humour, and even in Books of Di- 
vinity; ſo that the World may be well in- 
ſtructed in the ways of ſhunning Deriſion. 
And indeed all the Authors have reaſon for 
touching upon that fring, ſince the Fear 
of Shame is ſo prevalent with Men: Tis 
a thing that ſtirs very early, for even Nurſes 


endcavour to ſhame their young ones into 
good 
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good Behaviour and Decency, before Rea- Piſc. II. 
ſon is awakened in them; and it often has 


a good Effect, beyond the Threats of whip- 
ping. 


THr1s Senſe of Shame is often a promi- 
ſing Diſpoſition towards Virtue, and is a 
very agreeable Delicacy of Spirit. Impu- 
dence is Stupidity, 'tis the want of one kind 
of Senſe, or of ſomething implanted by the 
Author of Nature in rational Creatures. 
We ſee how carefully thoſe Decencies are 
obſerved, that relate to the Body, as if there 
was a Reſpect due even to it, and Men 


were conſcious of ſome Advantage in their 


outward Form: No Nation goes upon all 
four. The Body is not only covered, but 
adorned. "Tis true, this may infer a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Defeat, and ſome natural Diſ- 


advantages, which muſt be granted; bur 


it is the part of Reaſon to ſupply and rec- 
tify all Diſadvantages, ſo far as it can, We 
even obſerve numberleſs Decencics natu- 
rally, without Art and Inſtruction, from a 
Senſe of what is beautiful as well as of 
what is unſeemly. If we hear fometimes 
of poor doings, and great Degeneracy in 
human Nature, it needs give no more ſur- 
prize than when we ſee a good Tree ill- 
train'd, or a piece of Ground over-run with 
Weeds. It happens on the other hand too 
often, that external Decencięs are minded 
with an extraordinary Carefulneſs, when 

| there 
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Diſc. II. there are horrid Treſpaſſes committed a- 
Www 2ainſk Virtue. 


A few Hints or Items well remembred, 
will fave a multitude of Illuſtrations, that 
might be made upon this Subject of De- 
cency. What follows is not propoſed to 
have the Authority of Maxims, but is of- 
fer d only to the Conſideration of ſome Per- 
ſons who have not much leiſure to read 
large Treatiſes; and upon a very little at- 
tention, a variety of Reflections will ſpring 
in their own Minds in a ſhort time. 


THERE muſt be a Fund to work upon, 
in concurrence with good Inſtruction. 


M a x naturally loves Virtue and De- 
cency : and when he is deceived, it is un- 
der an appearance of ſomething that's 
good. 


W E are often led by meer Imitation, 
and often ruined by it. 


DEcsn * with moſt People, is but 
another word for Cuſtomary. Hence the 
interfering of * and Virtue. 


DE CEN CT in Opinions is more pro- 
perly Truth: in Inclinations and Actions 
tis Virtue and Goodneis. But the common 


Province of Decency goes no farther than 
the 


it's 


but 
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the Circumſtances of Actions, or the Man-Diſc. II. 
ner of doing them. „ 


Wx often fall into Extravagances and 
Follies, thinking to avoid what is reckon'd 
Indecent, and the Contempt that follows 
upon it; but more frequently we fall into 
theſe Inconveniences from the Humour of 
Diſtinction and Superiority. 


THE Indecencies of Converſation ariſe 
from Vanity, Ill-humour, and a baſtard kind 
of Good-humour. This falſe Complaiſance 
appears much in the Cuſtom of Detraction: 
it goes on againſt che Abſent, becauſe tis 
ſuppos'd to be agrecable to the Preſent, who 
become the Abſem the next moment, and 
ſuffer in their turn. 


PRoFESS'D Indecency of any kind is 
Inſolence. ' Vanity is commonly the firſt 
Inducement to fooliſh talking. Thus ſmutty 
Jeſts oftener ſhew the Oſlentation of Wit 
than the Inclination to Lewdnels; and im- 
pious Expreſſions are no ſure Argument of 


Unbelief. 


AN Exceſs of talking of any kind is ſel- 
dom free from the ſame Vanity. 


MoROSENESS is the Effect of Pride, 
as if the Company was not worthy of our 
mixing with it. The Indecency lies in the 
ſullen Air. R IN- 
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WY” INDECENCIES in Apparel are as much 


ſhunn'd as any. Herein Cuſtom triumphs 
eminently : tis the chief Point of Unifor- 
wity among all Ranks and Parties. 


IN all other Articles of Expence, that 
which is neareſt the middle muſt be Decen- 
cy; the preciſe Point not being diſcoyer- 
able: the Extremes of High and Low are 
either call d 5 or Sordid. f 


We ſee of what uſe this inexplicable 
thing, Decency, is for regulating all our dif- 
ferent Motions : it keeps our Pride itfelf 
in ſome order, tho? it be call'd its Daugh- 
ter; and if it does -notereſtrain our Incli- 
nations and Averſions, it often hinders 
them from breaking out. It lulls our 
Spirits aſleep, and by turns rouſes them. 
In ſhort, Decency may be now reckon d of 
ſuch ſervice in the Commonwealth, that 
without it the Judicatures both in Church 
and State wou'd have much more to do 
than they have; to ſay nothing of the 
Tranquillity it helps to preſerve in private 
Familics, 


AN 


ESSAY 


ON 


SELF-LOVE. 


rem 


Modus ergo diligendi præcipiendus eft homini ; id eft, 9:1. 
ſe diligat, aut profit fibi : quin autem ſe diligat, au/ 
fibi, dubitare, dementis eſt. ; 


urn. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Diſputes upon this Subject 
have been very much increas'd 
(as it ſtill happens) by the diffe- 
rent Acceptations of the Terms; 
which ought regularly to have been ad- 
juſted before entering upon the Merits or 
Demerits of the Thing, Some Men have 
exalted Self- Love ſo high, as to make it the 
Source of the greateſt Duties; while others 
have look'd upon it as the Sink of all 
Wickedneſs! And ſometimes its greateſt 
Advocates, when they are preſsd with Dif- 
ficulties, declare plainly they meant fio o- 
ther thing but Self-Preſervation 5 which, if 
duly regulated, no body can have a good 
Reaſon to eondemn. 
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FR OM this Obſcurity, and Contradiction, 
have ariſen new Diſputes concerning Hu- 
man Nature; ſome making very unfavou- 
rable Reports of it, and others affirming it 
to be without fault. The former Party 
aſlerr, «© That a Man is not capable of the 
« leaſt Act of common Honeſty, or com- 
« mon Friendſhip, without a deliberate Pro- 
« ſpe of his own Intereſt as the prevailing 
« Motive.” And thus the (ſelfiſh Prin- 
ciple, which may be compared to the dead 
Fly in the Apothecary's Ointment, is ſet 
up as the only Wiſdom or true Rule of 
all Actions and Deſigns! This is alſo a falſe 
Account of Religion, if we ſuppoſe Man 
to have a higher End than himſelf, or con- 
ſider Religion as the Duty we owe another 
Being, and a Being of ſuch Perfections as are 
only to be found in the Deity. 


THE latter Party maintain the Principle 
of Diſintereſtedneſs ſufficiently: but as they 
deny the Infirmity and Corruption of hu- 
man Nature, their Doctrine labours under 
inſuperable Difficulties. 


TnESE two Partys are diametrically op- 
poſite to each other in their Schemes and 
Opinions, agreeing only in their Averſion 
to reveal'd Religion, which indeed would 
be an uſeleſs Thing if cither of the Schemes 
was true: a Creature ſo highly cxalted, and 
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able to govern itſelf, needed no other Aſſi- 
ſtance; and a Creature ſo very low, and de- 
prived of all Liberty, muſt be incapable of 
any Degree of Virtue. N 

THERE is a third ſort of Men, who ad- 
mit the Difference between Right and 
Wrong, and ſhew likewiſe a great Reſpect 
for the Chriſtian Religion; I ought to ſay 
farther, that I believe them to be ſincere : 
but at the ſame time they are ſo violent 
Advocates for Self- Love, or the intereſted 
Principle, as to ſpeak of the pure alſinte- 
reſted Love of God in' very unbecoming 
Terms. 


SINCE any Controverſy that may ariſe 
if this Eſſay, is chiefly with thoſe who own 
Chriſtianity, I ſball ſay little in behalf ei- 
ther of its Proofs or its Doctrine, both 
which have ſtood fitm againſt the Attacks of 
more ſubtile Spirits than we have at pre- 
ſent ; my principal Deſign being in a ra- 
tional way to ſhew the beſt and the worſt 
of Self- Love, and in what ſenſe it is to 


be underſtood, before it can be ſet up ei- 


ther as the Principle of Vice or Vittue. 
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Nen L 


Se Love commonly taken in a bad 
Senſe : the D. Rochefoucault'; 
Account of it. 


Us rox, which determines the Sig- 
nification of Words, has generally put 
a bad meaning upon d ef- Love; fo that a 
Sel Lover is reckoned the ſame with an 
intereſted unjuſt Perſon, whoſe Intereſt or 
Pleaſure (in whatever Form it appears to 
him) will be his conſtant Aim, without any 
regard to the Rules of Equity. 


Wurx St. Paul ſays, in the laſt days 
Men ſhall be * Lovers of their own ſelves, 
no body doubts but that he ſpeaks of a 


very remarkable Degencracy. There Self- 


Love is put at the head of a great train of 
Vices, as if it was the Parent of them all : 
Lovers of their own Fad Covetous (or 
Lovers of Money) Boaſters, Proud, &c. 
We find alſo in St. Auguſtin's Confeſ- 
ſions, an Account of a very extravagant per- 
verſe ſtate of Mind, wherein Se/f- Love or 
Self-Complacency is carried ſo far, that the 
Perſon minds the pleaſing of no body but 
himſelf ; and values himſelf upon thoſe 
Gifts he receives freely from God, deſpiſing 

others 

* bel. 2 Tim. iii 2. Þþ Lib. x. cap. 39. 
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others who he thinks are not ſo privileged, 
and cnvying ſuch as are. Hence the Idea 
of ſpiritual Pride. 


CONFORMABLE to theſe Accepta- 
tions of Se Love, the French and other 
Nations gencrally underſtand by it Pride and 
all other ill Qualities of the Mind ; but Pride 
molt frequently. Je{fiſhneſs is every where 
a vile Character. 


AMONG the caſieſt Acceptations of 
Self- Love is ſuch a Self-Complacency or 
Self- conceit, as is repreſcnted by the Fable 
of Narciſſus, and which is only conſidered 
as a Folly. : But it is accompany'd for the 
moſt part with Arrogance, and a Deſire of 
cngroſling all things. And thus Se/f- Love 
has become a current Term for Pride, (as 
was ſaid before) or another Word for cor- 
rupt Nature in all its Tendencics : at the 
ſame time tis a ſofter Word, and ſo has been 
introduced by polite Perſons, when they 
had not a mind to ſhock delicate Ears. 


THERE is a maſterly Deſcription of 
Self= Love, ſuppos'd to be done by the Duke 
of Rochefoucault, as it now works in the 
Heart of Man: tis a (mall Book, and very 
much known. He begins thus, * Selt-Love 
is the Love of one's ſelf, and of ali things 
for the ſake of one's ſelf. After which De- 

It finition, 
See the Additions, No II. 
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finition, he proceeds to mention the Effects. 
It makes Men Idolaters of themſelves, and 
would make them the Tyrants of others, if 
Fortune gave them an Opportunity. This 
ſuppoſes the total Subverſion of our Duty, 
both to God and Man: we not only act as 
if we. were independent of the Almighty, 
but we ſet up ourſelves to be worſhipped in 
his ſtead ; and are not only careleſs and un- 
mindful of our Neighbour's Intereſt, but 
make a Sacrifice of it, and him to our own. 
Such is the Modeſty of Self-Love! 


MEAN time, the firſt part of the Defi- 
nition, Se/f-Love is the Love of one's Self, 
gives us but little Diſcovery ; and the ſecond 
part of it is not quite ſo proper : for the 
Love of Things for our own Sake, implics 
only a Deſire of them, as being ſerviceable 
to us, the Love terminating upon ourſelves. 
And thus ſome have blunder'd, who con- 
found Self-Love with thc Love of Pleaſure, 
or any thing the Heart is ſet upon. And 
ſometimes * Pleaſure, and Intereſt, and 
Happineſs are all jumbled together, and 
made convertible Terms for Self-Love ; 
which is a greater Confuſion ſtill. But this 
Criticiſm has nothing to do with the Duke of 
Rochefoucault's Account of Self-Love, 
who ſeems only to have intended to give a 
Repreſentation of that Principle in its va- 
rious Shapes and bad Conſequences. Ac- 
cordingly, 

* Additions, No I. . 
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cordingly, he next conſiders it in its Im- 
petuouſneſs, its Subtilty, its Refinements ; 
and adds, that it is often inviſible to it 
ſelf : that it hatches and nouriſhes an in- 

nite Number of Inclinations and Averſions, 
ſome of which are ſo very monſtrous, that 
it cannot believe them to be its own Broad. 
He ſays, it ic made up of Contradittions, 
and can att the moſt contrary Parts; proud 
and on 4 It changes its Purſuits of 
Glory, Riches and Pleaſure, according to 
our Complexion, and the Changes of our 
Age and our Condition: but it is equal to 
it, to have many Purſuits, or but one; for 
it can divide itſelf into many, or contract 
itſelf into one, as it has a mind. He gives 
a View of its Inconſtancy, both as it pro- 
ceeds from the Inſufficiency of Things which 
pleaſe us, and our own natural Changeable- 
neſs. He ſhews its extreme Poſitiveneſs, 
which makes a Man do the moſt fantaſtical 
Things, and even ſuch as are hurtful to 
himſelf for no other Reaſon but merely that 
he may gratify his own Will. And this 
gives the Idea of poſitive blind Self-Will; 
Inſtances of which are very frequent in Life. 
He concludes, that Self-Love is found a- 
mong all Ranks, and in all Conditions : 
it lives every where, it lives upon every 
thing; nay, it lives upon nothing! It finds 
its account even in the moſt rigid Auſteri- 
ties, hoping (it ſeems) to get the Reputa- 
tion of Santtity in exchange. This, ( 8 
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he) is a lively Repreſentation of Self- Love; 
the continual Agitation whereof may be 
compared to the reſtleſs ebbing and flowing 
of the Sea. The Prophet 1ſazah makes uſe 
of the ſame Image *; the Wicked are like 
the troubled Sea, when it cannot reſt, whoſe 
Waters caſt up Mire and Dirt. 


FER O M that Deſcription of Self Love, 
(abridged as it is) we may form an Idea of 
it, as of a bottomleſs Gulph, out of which 
iſſue thoſe three Rivers of Pride, Cove- 
rouſneſs, and Senſuality; as there is no- 
thing that proceeds out of the corrupt Heart 
of Man, but may be reduced to one or o- 
ther of thoſe impure Streams, or, as Mr. 
Paſcal calls them, thoſe Rivers of Fire. 
All that is in the World is the Luſt of the 
Fleſh, the Luſt of the Eyes, and the Pride 


of Life. 
SECT. IL 
The Change made on SeLr-Love, 


by the Fall. 


S the Fall of Adam is concluded by 
all Chriſtians, (from the Authority 
of ſacred Writ) to have made a ſtrange Al- 


_ teration upon all the Powers and Faculties 


of human Nature; ſo Mr. Paſcal gives dif- 
ferent Accounts of Self-Love before the 


Fal}, 
* Ifaiah lvi. 20 5 
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Fall, and after it. He ſays x, “ Man was 
at firſt created with two kinds of Love; 
« the one for God, the other for himſelf : 
« but with this Condition, that the Love 
& for God ſhould be infinite; that is, with- 
© out any other End but God alone; and 
“ that the Love for himſelf ſhould be finite, 
* and leading to God as the End. Crappor- 
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« tant 4 Dieu.) Man in that State not 


„ only loved himſelf without Sin, but he 
could not lawfully have ceaſed to love 
“ himſelf. When Sin enter'd into Man, 
c he loſt the firſt of thoſe Loves; and the 
Love of himſelf, having remain'd alone 
* in that great Soul of his, which was ca- 
„ pable of infinite Love, this Self- Love 
« ſpread itſelf, and overflow d the vaſt Space 
« which the Love of God had forſaken: and 
„ thus he loved himſelf alone, and all 
things for himſelf ; or, in other Words, 
he loved himſelf infinitely.” 5 


THIS Suppoſition of the Fall makes 
the Injuſtice of Se/f-Love certainly no 
leſs than it was before, and the Folly of it 
infinitely greater. If Man was to love him- 


ſelf when he was uncorrupted and intire, 


only with ſuch an inferiour and ſubordinate 
kind of Love as Mr. Paſcal repreſents, 
ſhall he love himſelf now in his Corruption 
and Miſery, with ſuch a ſupreme and ulti- 
mate Love, as if he were the Deity itſelf? 
This 

= Sec. XXX. 
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This is a thing that even ſome of the Deiſts 
exclaim againſt, as the higheſt Extravagance; 
and it is ſhocking to common Senſe, tho” 
Chriſtianity were out of the queſtion. | 


Wx ſee Mr. Paſcal does not pretend to 
account for the Fall of Man, but only tells 
by way of Hiſtory, „That when Jin en- 
ter d, his Condition was ſo very much 
* changed, that he is now overſpread, as 
«with a loathſome Diſeaſe *. But what 
Idea can we have of Sin? Tis but a ne- 
gative thing: We can only conſider it as 
an Apoſtacy, or ſome . perverſe State of 
Mind, which has brought ſuch Miſeries upon 
Man, and all things about him. And what 
is this Apoſtacy, but ſome Defection in our 
own favour, the Source of which ſeems to 
have been Pride? And Pride is but Self- 
Eſteem, forgetting the Original from whence 
all good things are derived, and fo tranſ- 
greſſing every day as at firſt: but it may 
bow (according to the common Phraſe) ſec 
its Sin in its Puniſhment : We ourſelves, 
and whatever we may be ſaid to have com- 
merce with, being reduced to ſuch extreme 
Infirmity and Diſorder ! The Charity alſo 
of the great Author may appear in changing 
the State of Things from what they were, 
that ſo Man might have wherewithal to be 
undeccived, both from within himſelf, and 
from the Defects of the inferiour Creation. 

SE C T. 
” No III. 
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SECT. III 


What may be call d lawful in Sx L r- 
Love, from ſome of its improper 
Acceptations. 


HAT Art or Addreſs, which the Di- 
vine Wiſdom has implanted in every 
living Creature for its own Good, is often 
call'd Self-Preſervation, and ſometimes 
Self-Love; tho' it is thus common to all 
Animals, and is no more than an Impulſe 
or Determination towards their own Safety. 
Every Animal is dear 10 ztſelf, without 
thinking of it ; and at the approach of any 
Danger, we find a ſudden Effort uſed for 
$Self-Defence ; as when we are falling, we 
naturally throw out our Arms. The want 
of this Care and Addreſs would be Stupi- 
dity. 


TB x ſame Divine Wiſdom, which is al- 
ſo call'd Nature, has added to the Impulſe 
of Self-Preſervation, another Impulſe in 
every living Creature towards its Eaſe or its 
Delights. "And tho' in rational Creatures 
we hear much of 4 Deſi re of Happineſs, 
and they actually have it; yet it operates of- 
ten without Reflection, or any deliberate 
Project and Deſign. If this Deſire be call d 
natural Good-Wil to ourſelves, Self-Affec- 

tion, 
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tion, or even Self. Love, there is no harm 
in any of the Terms, if we but allow of a 
Principle of Good-Will towards other Crea- 
tures upon their proper account, as well as Th 
upon our own; that is, if we allow of a 
Deſire of Good to them, as well as of Good 
to our ſelves. In both Caſes the Beneyo- 
lence, or Deſire of Good operates firſt ; 
Reaſon ſerving to direct us in the Choice of 
proper Objects, and the Means of Happi- 
neſs. 


In rational Creatures, (when they ad 
rationally) the Deſire of Happineſs is the 
ſame with the Deſire of Perfection. Here 
is meant the higheſt Happineſs. When a 
Man diſcovers the Dignity of his Nature, 
he immediately wiſhes to arrive at all the 
Excellency he is capable of : and his Good- 
Will to himſelf, far from being extinguiſhed, 

is put under new Regulations. 


THE Queſtion at preſent is not, how we 
come to diſcover our Dignity, whether by 
our own natural Light, or a ſupernatural ? 
All the Deſign is to ſhew that the Deſire of 
Happineſs in general, was before that Dil- 

covery, and continues after it, independent IT 
of Reaſon; the due Exerciſe of which, would Love 

* indeed inform us that our Happineſs muſt be N "ppc 
founded in the diſintereſted Purſuit of Truth of th 
and Juſtice. i*; vhie] 
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SECT. IV. 
The Defires of Man, conſidered 


more particularly. 


E may therefore conſider in May, 

theſe ſeveral kinds of Deſire. 1. A 
Deſire of ſimple Exiſtence. 2. A Deſire of 
Eaſe or Indolence.* 3. A more poſitive De- 
fire of Pleaſure, either for the Body or the 
Mind; and, 4. A Dclire of Perfection or 
true Happineſs, which is only to be found 
in the Love of the Sovereign Beauty and 
Goodneſs, The three firſt Deſires are na- 
tural, and can only be call'd criminal, in fo 
far as Injuſtice or Vice enters into them : 
the fourth muſt have been natural to Man 
in his original State, tho' it is not ſo natural 
in the preſent; and therefore now appears 
to be rather a di vine Deſire, than a natural: 
ſo rare and ſo languid is the Deſite of Perfec- 
tion! Nor, ſuppoſing it to be in the ſtrongeſt 
Degree, would it be virtuous; unleſs it were 
animated by the Love of Truth and Juſtice. 


Ir muſt be remember d, that the Idea of 
Love implies more than <6 imple Deſire : it 
ſuppoſes ſome Acquaintance and Notion 
of the Object, which it eltcems, and with 
which it deſires to be united: 'tis a ſecret 
Attraction, and the Pleaſure or Charm is 

8 derived 
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derived from the Object. Whereas Deſire 


is here ſuppoted to be only blind Appetite, 
in which the Underſtanding has no ſhare, 


ang the Value of the Object is not conſi- 


dered. It muſt be remember'd too, that 
even Love, the more it is ſtruck with the 
Beauty ot the Object, will ſtill act with le; 


Refleckion on itſelf, and till have its own 


Intereſt Jeſs in view. This may be apply'd 
to Love in gencral, which is often call'd 
blind, as well as Deſire : but where the Ob. 
je& is ſuppos'd worthy of the Affection, 
blind is too harſh an Epithet; ſince no more 
can be meant, but that the Heart is capti- 
yated, and, only if it be unreaſonably ſo, is 
the Loye to be calPd blind or blinded, 


BESIDES the ſeveral Deſires above. 
mention'd, Nature has farther implanted in 
us, a Deſire of the Approbation of others, 
gur own not being ſuflicient to ſupport us; 
which ſeems to be founded on a tacit Re- 
ſpect, that all Mankind have for one ano- 
ther, or a Conviction of the Dignity of hu: 
man Nature. With all which Deſires there 
is a Self- Complacency, almoſt conſtant] 
ſuppos d to attend us, and to have been wilc- 
ly given to recqncile us to our low State, 
and to ſupport us againſt the Contempt of 
others. But the Self- Complacency here ſup- 

osꝰd to be without fault, is a quite different 

Thing from that which was {poke of in the 

$0rcgoing Sections, as imply! my either Follj 
0! 
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or Arrogance, or both: and the Deſire of 
Approbation is an additional Tye upon 
Men to obſerve the Rules of Humanity, and 
all good Order, 


Now as the Gratification of all our law- 
ful Deſires (lawfully purſued) may be call'd 
our true Intereſt, ſo this Intereſt cannot 
properly be call'd S Love ; becauſe a 
very great Degree of that Principle may be 
found in the Purſuit of Things altogether 
deſtructive. If it ſhall be ſaid, “ That ir 
« is not a right de Love that makes Men 
“ purſue ſuch deſtructive Things“, it may 
be (aid juſt as well, „ That it is not a 


4 right Pride, or a right Covetouſneſs that 


” 


makes Men purſue them: which would 
not be a very ſignificant Way of ſpeaking. 


. 


The two Principles of AcT1oN, or 
the oppoſite Sources of VIRTUE 


and V 1CE. 


N rational Creatures there are but two 
Principles, or two Sources, to which all 
deliberate Actions are reducible, viz. Self- 
Intereſt and Diſintereſtedneſs. If we ſeck 
for the moral Good or Ill of an Action, the 
Virtue or Vice of it, we muſt have recourſe 
to one of theſe two Principles. What a 
S 2 Man 
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Man does merely for his own Ends, has no 
ſhare of Virtue in it : on the contrary, the 
ſole Motive of Intereſt, rather ſtains an Ac- 
tion that's otherwiſe matcrially good. To 
uſe a plain Inſtance, if I do a Man a good 
Office, to receive in return either a good 
Office from him, or a good Character from 
the World, no body will reckon this a Vir- 
tue. We may therefore conclude, © That 
* the Virtue or Worth of an Action is on- 
ly to be rated by its Diſintercftedneſs. " 


Ir is not indeed in our power to put 
things always to that Touchſtone, and we 
may be impoſcd upon by falſe Appearances: 


but we know well in the general, whence ' 


the Worth is derived, and fail not to pro- 

nounce Things both worthy and worthleſs, 
when no Intereſt of our own can poſlibly 
determine us. Friendfhip has been accoun- 
ted a ſacred Thing all the World over: 
Whence can it have that Character, but 
from the Diſintereſtedneſs conceiv'd to be 
init? And however intereſted the common 
Friendſhips of the World may be, yet every 
Man in his particular Profeſſions thereof 
difclaims any View to Intereſt ; being ſen- 
ſible that a Friendſhip founded upon that 
i is but mere Traffick and Merchan- 
dile. 


THIS ſhews the Sem Senſe of Man- 
Lind, as to the Speculation of the Thing, 
from 
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from which we may conclude the Reality of 
it; and it is not eaſy to conceive how that 
can be good, which every body is aſham'd to 
own. Even Horace, who was no extra- 
ordinary Divine, ſeems to intimate to us, 
that we ought to examine ourſelves upon 
the Motives of our Friendſhip, that we may 
diſcover * whether we are cngaged by Pro- 
fit or a better Principle. And he had rea- 
ſon: For the Deſire of any thing merely 
for its Uſefulneſs to us, implies that we have 
no more Regard for it (to uſe the Words 
of another f Poet) than for the Desk we 
write upon. 


Ir virtuous Actions thus derive theit 
Value from their Diſintereſtedneſs, the Balc= 
nels of vicious Actions muſt be from their 
Intereſtedneſs. For Contraries cannot come 
from the ſame Principle, no more than 
ſweet and bitter Waters from the ſame 
Fountain. 


V 1CE ||, and Sin, and Wickedneſs, arc 
but different Words for the ſame Thing: 
they certainly imply ſome great Corruption 

| 8 3 aad 


* Dnidve ad Amicitias, Uſus, Nectumne, trabat nos. 
Aſter this Eſſay was written, (and is now ſome Years) I 
had the ſatisfaction to ſind the fame Paſſage cited by the Bi- 
op of Cambray, and alſo ſome of Ciceros Expreſſions to 
ſupport the Doctrine of diſintereſtcd Love. He makes ute 
of more Teſtimonies from the Heathens : for "Truth is al- 
ways Truth. The Reader may lee the f.ri Volume of his 
ſpiritual Works: Diſcourſe X LI. 

+ Butler. y No III. 
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and Injuſtice, two other Words or Qualities, 


the Source of which we can find no where, 
but in Self- Regards or Intereſtedneſs. No 
Man *, ſays Saluſt, is wicked for nothing. 
When we are unjuſt, it is ſtill ſome way or 
other in our own favour. The Scripture 
ſays of Ahab, © That he (old himſelf to 
& work Wickedneſs.“ So in many Inſtan- 
ces of Corruption, Men may be ſaid to ſell 
themſelves, even when the Abominations 
are not ſo heinous : but there is ſtill ſome In- 
tereſt or Bait pre ſuppos d, to induce them to 
make the wretched Bargain. 


880 T. 1 


The Corruption of StLr-Love far- 
ther confidered, with reſpect to all 
ViseTurs, and FRIENDSHIP i 

particular. 


T O' I was 7180 the making a um- 
ble of Se/f- Love with true Intereſt, 
ſo asto make 5 of the Terms ſtand in- 
differently for the other; yet Se Love and 
del Eutereſt may be convertible without 
any confuſion : that is, when a Perſon is 
ſaid to act from SJelf-Love, he may be as 
well ſaid to act from Se/f-[ntereſt, or from 
the Principle of Intereſt; the View of his 

own 


Neno gratuito malus eff. 
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dwn Advantage (whether he act prudently 
or no) being his Principle, and often his 
ſole Motive. And this leading Motive, or 
Intereſtedneſs, is frequently enough expreſt 
by the ſhort Word Self : as, ſuch a thing 
has a great deal of Self in ir, and the like, 
But to paſs to what is more material. 


Ir Self Love be not the ſame with Cor- 
ruption, in things relating to Virtue, at leaſt 
it may be reckon'd the Cauſe of the Cor- 
ruption. Men often talk both of Corrup- 
tion and Integrity, but can neither define 
the one nor the other: and tis no wonder, 
ſince 'tis as hard to give a Definition of 
Sweetneſs and Birternels, or ſuch things as 
{trike the outward Senſes. But we ſce in 
fact, that a Man led by his own lotereſt will 
tuin every thing committed to his Truſt, 
when he can do it wirh impunity, and will 
even venture on the higheſt Puniſhment and 
Infamy when the Temptation is great. This 
made Mr, Paſcal ſay, Le * moi eſt haiſſable: 
« Self is a hateful thing, both becauſe it 
« is unjuſt in making it ſelf the Center 
of all things, and oppreſſive to others, 
in deſigning to ſubject them to it ſelf: for 
« every ſelfiſh Man is a common Enemy, 
and would be the Tyrant of all others if 
& he could.“ Again, © Our Þ Inclinations 
4 - to ſtand towards the Publick : and 
2 this Byaſs towards ourſelves, is the firſt 

Sy 4 « Spring 


®* Seft. XXIX. + Sc. IX. 
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« Spring of all Diſorder, in War, in Po- 
« liticks, in Oeconomicks.“ 


'T Is this Byaſs towards ourſelves, which 
ſpoils all. In Yar it makes Diſputes about 
Command, and juſt ſo in Politicks; and 
even in Church-matters, the Deſire of Pre- 
eminence is a great Spring of Diviſion. The 
ſame ſelfiſh Byaſs is the Ruin of Domeſtick 
Affairs, not only as it occaſions what is 
call'd bad Oeconomy; but, which is of more 
importance, as it deſtroys the tendereſt and 
cloſeſt Unions. 


AN older Author ſays ſtronger things 
yet of the ſelfiſh Principle, calling it by the 
Names Self, Me, Nature, the old Man; 
and affirms it to have been the Cauſe of A. 
dam's Fall, and the Devil's before; both 
having affected to be ſomewhat, and arro- 
gated to themſelves, what they ought not. 
'Tis a ſmall Book, cntitled the German 
Theology, and much eſteem'd by Proteſtants 
and Papiſts. 


Bur to come lower down, to the 
Damage that Friendſhip ſuffers from Sell 
Love; ir can hardly be better illuſtratcd 
than by Arrian upon Epictetus. He makes 
Friendſhip as uncertain as the Agreement 
among Children or little Dogs, who play 
together very cordially till ſome Bone of 

Fee, Con- 

* Lib. II. Cap. XXII. 
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Contention is thrown among them: and 
he adds, that Fathers and Sons will be di- 
vided in the ſame manner, if they chance 
to interfere in their Amours, or in any 
thing elſe. He alſo gives the Inſtance of 
Eteocles and Polynices, two Brothers who 
were brought up together, and lived in the 
ſtricteſt Friendſhip till the Sweet of Domi- 
nion fet them by the cars, and made them 
fight hand to hand, and kill one another 
on the ſpot: Tis indeed unneceſſary to go 
to old Examples. 


Tu x ſame Philoſopher ſays farther, that 
« jf Men take it in their heads, that 
« the Gods arc oppolitc to their Intereſt, 
« they curſe them and overthrow their Al- 
« tars.” But his Deſign ſeems to be far 
from advancing the intereſted Principle, 
or the Byaſs towards ourſelves : He only 
ſhews how this Selfiſhneſs is ſo rooted in 
our Nature, that if we ſhall make a Sepa- 
ration between Intereſt and Virtue, we ſhall 
of courſe run to the ſide where we think 
our Profit lies: for this, he ſays, is dearcr 
to us than all things; this is our Father, 
our Brother, our Country, our God, Ar— 
rian therefore, like the reſt of the Sozcer, 


applies himſelf chiefly to direct the Under- 


ftanding}; thinking if it was rightly inform'd, 
all the Work was done: bur it is caſter to 
make the Underſtanding ſce what is right, 

than 
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than to make the Heart adhere to it; ac- 
cording to the famous Exclamation, 


am—_— Ze) meliora, &c. 


Tnar honeſt Confeſſion of ſeeing the 
Good, and approving it, and yet doing the 
Il, is alſo made by St. Paul himſelf, when 
he ſays, the Good that I would, I do not; 
but the Evil which I would not, that I do, 
&c. A lively Repreſentation of our In- 
conſiſtency, and the War ariſing upon it in 
the Mind. 


Ir ſeems very plain, that whatever Re- 
liſh we may have of Virtue in our preſent 
State, we are not ncceſſarily determin'd by 
it; as our natural Byaſs to Vice is not fo 
ſtrong neither, as to deprive us altogether 


of our Liberty. But it is no leſs plain, that, 


being blinded and corrupted as we are, a 
ſuperior Principle, Grace, or whatever it be 
called, is abſolutely neceſſary for expelling 
that Poiſon, where with Se Love has one 
way or other infected and confounded us. 


SE CT. 


ac - 
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SECT. vn. 


NaTURAL Love conſidered under 


different Denominations. 


S all Love implies both a Deſire of ob- 

taining the beloved Object, and a 
Delight in it after it is obtain'd ; Self. Love 
in the firſt of theſe Views is Nonſenſe, and 
in the ſecond, tis the next thing to Delu- 
ſion : nay, if the Complacency exceed the 
due Bounds, no Deluſion can be greater. 
'Tis ſilly and foot in the eye of the 
World. 


Bur there are three ſorts of Love, all 
granted to be natural, and even reaſonable z 
our Love to our Children, our Love to the 
Sex, and our Love to our Friends. If any 
of theſe Loves is right, or what it ought to 
be, Self-Love is wholly out of doors: at 
eaſt, the more perfect they are, it has pro- 
portionably the leſs place. A Father loves 
his Children by a happy Inſtinct (or what- 

ver it be call'd) without a View either of 
Profit or Pleaſure from them; for, as * C- 
cero ſays, we wiſh them to be happy after 
we are gone. The Pleaſure that may fol- 


low upon ee, is by no means the Cauſe 


of 


* Liberis conſultum volumus, etiamſi poſtbumi ſuturi ſunt, 
propter is. De ſinibus. 
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of the Love. Nature has wiſely and kindly 
deſign d that every Man ſhould take care & 
his own Children in the firſt place : the 
Care and Affection of Mothers is yet more 
remarkable: and what Tenderneſs is there 
obſerved, even in Nurſes! The Love of 
Children to their Parents, not being ſo much 
determin d by Inſtinct, has been ſometimes 
call'd Picty. 


As to the Inſtinct by which Parents are 
ſaid to love their Children, a burleſque 
Queſtion has been ask'd, viz. If this Love 
be an Inſtin& free of Selfiſhneſs, whence is 
it, that they feel that Inſtin& for other 
People's Children, when they believe them 
to be their own; and on the contrary, 
feel no ſuch Inſtinct for their own, when by 
Accident they are ignorant of the Relation? 
If a ſerious Anſwer was to be given, this 
perhaps might be ir, That the Queſtion 
makes neither for Selfiſhneſs nor againſt it, 
and thatin ſuch Caſes, Nature is hoodwink'd; 
but ſtill the End is obtain'd, which is the 
caring for the young helpleſs Creatures. 


Tat Love to the Sex is a more delicate 
Article. Every body knows what the Deſire 
ws continuing their own Species leads them 

: this is hardly to be call'd Love; and if 
ay will call it Se/f- Love, they muſt allow 
other Animals the ſame cool, deliberate 
Motives of proceeding, 'Tis plain, that 

when 
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when a Man is heartily in love, all Self- 
Conſiderations (Proviſions and Settlements) 
muſt yield ; and the Lover will purſue his 
Aim, unleſs an extraordinary Principle of 


Juſtice, or Regard for the Perſon, make 


him lay it aſide. And this too is honou- 
rable for Love, that the Mind is firſt engaged 
by the Qualities of the Woman: If Fancy 
now and then gives the Object a Value, 
which in reality it has not, this is till ano- 
ther thing than Se Love; the Man is 
taken : and there ariſes not only a Deſire of 
poſſeſſing, but he feels a. Tendernefs as a 
Parent does for a Child ; and for proof of 
this we may appeal to * Catullus. Whatever 


269 


the Body may claim for its ſhare, this can- 


not be faid to proceed from R 
is rather a kind of mechanical ſweet Im- 


pulſe. 


Love then is a Concurrence of Ardor, 
Reſpect, and Tenderneſs. But ſome People 
ſeem hardly to have a right Notion of any 
ſort of Love, when they ſuppoſe we muſt 


ſtill be reaſoning and reflecting in it, with a 


View to our own Intereſt. An old Natu- 


raliſt Is more Senſe vs the Love he 


treats. of: 


Unde lane, ed nun- — 


* Dilexi tam wink non tantum ut Vulgus Amicam, 
d Pater ut Gmatos diligit & Generes. Ad Lesbiam. 


AND 


ion; but | 
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AND tis remarkable that Lucretiuss 
Metaphor here agrees with the modern Phi- 
loſophy of Gravitation. And indeed St. 
Auguſtine ſpeaks of Love in general, as a 
Weight or Force by which we are carry'd: 
Amor meus, pondus meum, &c. But it 
ſeems the Love of our Philoſophers ſits 
very light upon them : they think they may 
put it in their Pocket, like their Gloves. 


TAE Love that enters into Friendſhip, 
is only free of that Ardor which tends to 
the Sex, but is accompany'd with no leſs Re. 
ſpect, and little leſs Tenderneſs, fave what 


the Weakneſs or Delicacy of the Sex calls 


for at the hHhds of the ſtronger, But the 
Power of Love among Friends is ſufficient- 
ly known, and remarkably expreſs'd in theſe 
Words of Moſes, If the Wife of thy Bo- 
ſom, or thy Friend whom thou' loveſt as 
thine own Soul, &c. 

'T1s evident now, that wherever Love 
enters, the Delight is from the Object, not 
from Je{f: the Perſon is delighted, or plea- 
ſed, bur the Pleaſure is not from himſelf ; 
ſince he receives it from ſomewhat elſe. If 
they ſay he ſtill loves the Object from Selt- 
Intereſt, or his Intereſt is the Cauſe of his 
Love, this is contrary to Nature: and as 
Horace ſeems to reject the Suppoſition in 
the Caſe of Friendſhip, Cicero is more 25 

1610 | preſs 


(„ 


e ſhip for its own Value. 


preſs and full upon it. 
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* He ſhews excel- 


lently, © That Love is the Principle and 


cc 
cc 
«c 
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Motive which engages us in Friendſhip: 
that Intereſt or Profit may be made even 
by a Friendſhip which is but acted; but in 
true Friendſhip all is for the ſake of the 
Friend, all is free, genuine, and real, 


« Therefore (adds he) Love appears to be 
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founded on Nature, and not on our Ne- 
ceſſities and Occaſions; on a certain 
Reliſh and Bent of the Soul, (applica- 
tione Animi) rather than any Thoughts 
of reaping Profit, Thattho' Intereſt n may 
attend Friendſhip, yet it is not the Aim of 
it. But (he ſays) moſt People chuſe rheir 
Friends, as they do their Cattle, to make 
a Gain of them; and therefore have no 
Experience of that moſt beautiful and 
natural Friendſhip, by which we love a 
Friend for himſelf, and cultivate Friend- 
That, in fhort, 
as we love ourſelves without a View to 
any Reward at our own hands, we ought 
to love our Friend after the ſame man- 
ner: for to love one, is to cheriſh him 
for his own ſake, without any Regard 
to our own Indigence or Intereſt.” Much 


more will be found to this purpoſe, in that 
excellent little Treatiſe upon Friendſhip. 
He ſuppoſes all along that Virtue or perſdnal 


Worth is to be the Cement of Friendſhip, 


and the only thing that can render it dura» 
ble: and he reckons the Charms of Virtuc 


10 
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ſo great, that we cannot but love it, even 
in thoſe we have never ſeen, and can never 
hope to ſee, and from whom tis impoſſible 
wie can receive any Advantage. 


TE only Evaſion ſome have fallen up- 
on, is, that we love for the Pleaſure we find 
in loving; and ſo tis (till (ſay they) Self In- 
tereſt at the bottom. But this, as it would 
take away the Diſtinction of Vice and Vir- 
tue, and imply a fatal Neceſſity, without 
leaving any thing to Reaſon; ſo it is plainly 
a miſtaking the Effect for the Cauſe: we are 
attracted firſt, and ſeiz d on by the Object, 
without Deſign upon either ſide; unleſs on 
ſome Occaſions, where certain agreeable 
intelligent Objects are ſaid to lay Traps for 


Lovers, by ſhewing their own Charms: but 


then this Forwardneſs of appearing, which 
the Sex is ſometimes accus d of, proceeds 


more from Curioſity and a Deſire of A- 


muſement, than of exciting Love, or even 
of drawing common Admirers. But this 
is a Speculation foreign from the Purpoſe: 
whatever be in it, the natural Attraction, 
whether Love or Friendſhip, is accompany'd 
with a certain Sweetneſs in which we are 
but paſſi ve, and can challenge nothing of it 
as our own Contrivance. Pleafure is the 
Reſult of Friendſhip, not the Inducement 


to it. 


Now 
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Now if the Conſtitution of our Nature 
is ſuch, that Pleaſure is inſeparable from 
loving our Friends, and doing them friendly 
Offices, this is the Contrivance of our 
Maker, and we cannot alter our Frame : nor 
have we any reaſon to wiſh it altered, be- 
cauſe our Maker ſeems thereby to have de- 
ſign d that Self Love ſhould be twallow'd up 
by a more generous Principle, in which our 
Nature finds its account, without laying a 
Plot for it. And as Generoſity conſiſts in 
giving, not in receiving, our Saviour de- 
clares, that to give is more bleſſed. At this 
rate one would think Friendſhip ſhould not 
be ſuch a Rarity, ſince ſo much Pleaſure at- 
tends it: But let SF anſwer for that. Tis 
enough for us to have the agreeable Convie- 
tion, that our Nature is capable of a finet 
Caſt z and they who would reſolve every 
thing into ſordid Intereſt, do only argue 
from the Abuſe of our Faculties, without a 
right Knowledge of the natural Uſe of 
them. 5 


ip 
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SECT. VIII. 
* other Engagements of the 


AFFECTION. 


ESIO E the three kinds of Love 
mention'd in the laft Section, there 


are other things more properly call'd At- 


tachments than Love; ſuch as the Concern 
about one's Family, ſeparate from the Love 


to Children, and the lawful Concern we 


ought to have for our Poſterity and Kindred, 
which lies in the Deſire of having Repre- 
ſentatives, and keeping up a mere Name. 


| We ſhall hardly diſcover a Foundation for 
this Love in Nature, unleſs it be ſaid to pro- 


better even of it: 


ceed from an Abhorrence of Extinction, or 
from an Anxiety that at leaſt a Sound ſhould 
remain after us to keep us from being for- 
got. Pride will affect that this Name ſhould 
be highly regarded, becauſe of its ſeeming 
Relation to our Perſons; and ſo we wiſh 
our Repreſentatives to be Rich and Potent, 
not ſo much for their Conycniency, as out 
own Glory. 


To this ſort of Love, the Love of our 
Country is frequently ſacrificed. Bur there 
is a nearer kind of Se/f- Love, which gets the 
for we 1cc good Eſtate 


play d away, or otherwiſe ſquander'd, ac 
cording to the Humour of the Proprietors 
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And theſe will be call'd no extraordinary 
Diſcoveries. 


Tas Love of our Country has more of 
Nature in it than the former, as if it was an 
Inſtinct planted by the great Ruler of the 
Earth, that all the habitable Parts of it mighr 
be inhabited with Contentment, and im- 

oved to the utmoſt, without wandering to 
po Climares, and diſlodging other People: 
and we ſee how alluring the ative Soil 
has been in all Ages. But the Love of our 
Country farther implics (and with greater 
Reaſon) a peculiar Affection and Concern 
for the Society wherein Providefice hath 
placed us; as if we look d upon it as the 
Houſhold we belong to, and which we are 
therefore chiefly to care for, (the general 
Law of Humanity always obſerved). as bc- 
ing its moſt immediate and proper Members. 
However, if that kind of Self- Love, which 
aims no farther than the preſent Gratification 
of the Perſon, gets the better of the Con- 
cern for the Family; *tis no wonder the 
Coneern for the Country is fo much forgot, 
and look d upon as an old-faſtion d i imple 
Thing. The wiſe ſelf-loving Man has no 
Country, no Family, no Friends; but where 
he can eat beſt, ot make the greateſt Figure, 


there he lives. 


THERE isa Love which had almoſt been 


pafs d over, VIS. Parry-Love. It owes its 
T 2 riſe 
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riſe to Self. Love plainly endugh, whether 


it be conſidered as an accidental Agreement 
of Opinions, or a Combination of Intereſts 
and Deſigns, without any Cement of Vir- 

tue, or Regard to Truth. And tho' we ſee 
this Attachment to Party ſometimes produ- 
cing ſtrange Offices of Friendſhip; yet ir muſt 
be a very ambulatory Affair, according to 
the various Changes of our Situation or out 


Humour. 


THE ſhort Concluſion may be this, that 


Friendſhip is the Soul of all Relations, and 
the Soul of it is Diſintereſtedneſs. 


KEI, Ix 


The M eaning of Difintereſtedneſs 


Two Sources of NaTURAL VIRTUE. 


FIERHADPS it will be thought ſtrange 
that Diſintereſtedneſs, being but a ne- 
gative ſort of Term, implying only an um 
corrupt or unſelfiſh State of Mind, ſhould 
yet be mention'd as a poſitive Quality, and 
call'd the Soul of Friendſhip. To anſwer 
ſuch People in their own way, it may be 
maintain'd that Diſintercſtedneſs is really a 
poſitive Term, as well as a poſitive Quality 
for Intereſtedneſs is but the Negation of In: 
tegrity, and Diſintereſtedneſs is the taking 


away that Negation: an intereſted Perſon is 
generally taken for an unjuſt Perſon, 


Bur 


* 
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Bu r not to. dwell upon Words: if Man 
was originally upright and uncorrupt, by 
the Removal of the oppoſite Qualities, he 
is reinſtated. in his primitive Integrity; ſo 
that an uncorrupt Man is the ſame with an 
UV pright Man, and Diſintereſtedneſs but ano- 
= Term for Uprightneſs. This way of 


ſpeaking therefore, when the Matter is well 


conſider d, will paſs both with Chriſtians 
and Deiſts; for both Parties ſuppoſe Man 
to be originally upright, the latter only de- 
nying his Defection from that State. And 
moſt Chriſtians, tho' they acknowledge the 
ſad Effects of the Fall, yet do not deny that 


there remains ſome Senſe of Equity, and 


ſome Fund of Good-Nature. 


THER E ſeems to be a natural Love of 
Juſtice and Order, as there is of Proportion 
and Harmony. We are pleas'd with a fine 
Character, as well as with a fine Picture, or 
fine Muſick. Tis true, the Heart is properly 
call'd the Seat of Love: but the Under- 
ſtanding has its Objects of Pleaſure too, 
and what pleaſes is loved. The Under- 
ſtanding not only ſees, but it approves, and 
Approbation implies Delight. Let us ſay 
plainly, every Man has a Senſe of Equity 
and fair Dealing, whatever Stretch we may 
make in our own favour; and every Man is 
well perſuaded of the Difference between 
Right and Wrong, independent of Educa- 

E tion 
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tion and Example. As in things relating to 
the external Senſes, no Man can be taught 
to ſee or taſte; ſo no Man can furniſh ano- 
ther with a Senſe or Reliſh of Virtue : all 
that teaching can do in this Caſe, is to lay 
things before the Mind in ſuch a way as it 
may perceive either the Beauty, « or the Defor- 
mity of them, by its own native Force. In- 
ſtruction, no doubt, is of great importance, 
as it helps to cultivate thoſe innate Powers 
of the Soul, that * Vis inſita, as Horace 
calls it: but that's another Affair. 


To return, a Man feels when the Rules 
of Equity are broke to his own prejudice, 
arid he ſees when they are broke to the pre- 
judice of his Neighbour, if the Injury is 
done by a third Perſon; for he does not al- 
ways (cc it when it is done by himſelf. Thus 
the Prophet accoſted David under the Pa- 
rable of the Ewe-Lamb, which made him 
ſee his Error immediately, and his Con- 


ſcience Was convicted. 


Mr. Hobbes himſelf does not Jay there 
is ſuch a thing asf Right and Wrong ; he 
only fays, © the Doctrine thereof is perpe- 
ce tually diſputed both by the Pen and Sword; 


«© whercas the Doctrine of Lines and Fi- 


*< gures is not ſo,” And he gives a 
very good Reaſon for it juſt after. Be- 
Ms. -. 


* Do#rina fed Vim promovet inſitam, &. 
+ Leviath. Chap. "wn ts go 
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“ cauſe in this Subject Men care not what 
« be Truth, as being a thing that croſſes 


« no Man's Ambition, Profit, or Luſt.” A 
Frenchman would have put Amour propre 


for all: but the Principle ſtill holds good, 
that Truth, and Juſtice, and Virtue, are na- 
turally agreeable to the Mind, when it is 
free of Byaſles in its own favour : and the 
Character of an honeſt Man will be as lovely 
45 that of a Scoundrel will be hateful ; which 
it ſometimes happens to be even among ſuch 
Folks themſelves. 


THIS Senſe or Reliſh of Virtue, with- 
out any View to Self-Intereſt, is one Source 
of moral Actions; tho' often very unable 
o produce them, as was obſerved before, 
Sect. VI. To which this may be added, that 
our Inclinations not only hinder us from fol- 
lowing what our Reaſon ſees to be good; 
but they confuſe and darken it in the firſt 
inſtance, making it often take the J for 
the Good. But we are here ſuppoſing Rea- 
ſon, or the underſtanding Faculty to be free 
of any Influence from the Inclinations, in 
which caſe it ſees and judges of things 
within its Sphere diſtinctly enough; and ſo 
may be call'd one Source of diſintereſted 
ons or human Virtues, 


Ve may obſerve farther, that beſide that 
Reliſh or Approbation which the Mind gives 
to Truth, either after a Proceſsof Reatoning, 

1 4 Or 
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or a more inſtantaneous Perception, there 
is ſtill in Man, fallen as he is, a Fund of 
Compaſſion or Tenderneſs, operating in a 
more warm and feeling manner, without 
any help of Reflection. And this is ano- 
ther Source of diſintereſted Actions, ſeated 
in the Heart (as the former is in the Under- 
ſtanding) which yet being but a happy Con- 
ſtitution of Soul, a Man is no more to 
value himſelf upon it, than upon bodily 


Health. 


PERHAPS Benignity had been a fitter 
Word than Compaſſion, to expreſs that af. 
fectionate Temper which prompts Men free- 
ly to do good to others: but Compaſſion 
came firſt up, and in the preſent diſtreſs d 
State of things, every Man is ſome way or 
other an Object of it; ſo it may be taken 
for a general Inclination to relieve and aſſiſt. 
However, Benignity has a more extenſive 
Signification, not only importing Pity for 
the Afflicted, but a Deſire to ſee every body 
happy, and an Endeavour to make them fo: 
and ſuch a Temper muſt extend to the whole 
ſenſible Creation. FT he juſt Man is merciful 
to his Beaſt. 


WuHoztveR then has any thing of this 
compaſſionate Temper in him, (as none but 
a Devil is ſuppos'd to be wholly void of it) 
ought to cheriſh it carefully + for tis a ſurer 
and a more fertile Principle of good Actions 
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than that wherein the Underſtanding is only 
engaged. Moſt Men can love better than 
they can reaſon : and thus they areto blame 
who talk of Pity as a contemptible Thing; 
as Seneca call'd it the Defef of little 
Minds: but this great Man was carried away 
by a falſe Philoſophy, which did not allow 
what was due to the Affections, and would 
needs ſet up for an unnatural ſtiff Compo- 
ſure that was good for nothing, even ſup- 
poſing it to be free from Grimace. Bene- 
volence generally implies a Warmneſs of 
Heart, and care ſhould be taken that be not 
too cool; otherwiſe it degeneratcs into In- 
dolence. 


No doubt the warm Temper ought to 
be regulated by Diſcretion. A Judge, for 
inſtance, is not to be preyail'd on by more 
Tenderneſs for one Party, than the other; 
but muſt give the Subje& in diſpute to the 
Perſon whoſe Right is cleareſt, tho' the o- 
ther may be more neceſſitous: and Merit 
is not in the queſtion neither. Again, in 
giving charitable Aſſiſtance, a Man is not to 
ſtrip himſclf in favour of the firſt Object 
he meets; but to proportion his Charity ſo 
as nohe may juſtly complain for want of a 
Share, and that Mercy may agree with 
Judgment. As to our reſerving for our own 
Occaſtons, Selſ Love will readily take care 


of that. 
SECT, 
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_ SEC TY 
dome Acceptations of CONSCIENCE, 


([ONSCIENCE is either the Senſe of 
AY 4 Equity in general, or the Conſciouſ- 
nets of our adhering to it; which is ſuppos d 
to carry its Reward along with it, as was 
ſaid in an old elegant Speech. 


m— & Mens [it conſcia recti. 
. | _ ViRs. 


AND a good Conſcience is call'd in Sa- 
cred Writ, a continual Feaſt. If, on the 
contrary, we are conſcious that we have done 
wrong, or departed from Equity, this Re- 
flection carries a Pain along with it, as the 
former carried a Pleaſure : and all the Ac- 
count we can give of thoſe different Effects 
upon our Minds, is, that ſuch is the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of things. St. Paul informs us very 
plainly, that this Operation of the Mind has 
been uniform in all Ages of the World: 
When * the Gentiles which have not the 
Law, do by Nature the things contained in 
the Law; theſe having not the Law, are 
a Law to themſelves: which ſhews the 
Mork of the Law written in their Hearts 
their Conſcience alſo bearing witneſs, and 

. © their 
Kom. ii. 
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their Thoughts the mean while accuſing or 
elſe excuſing, &c. He ſays in another place, 
He had kept a Conſtience void of Offence 
towards God and towards Men. So that 
Conſcience may be conſider'd as one of the 
Powers or Faculties of the Mind, like an 
Ear for Muſick ; with this difference, that 
ſome few Perſons have got no Ear, but no 
Man was ever without ſome Conſcience. 
The Taſte indeed may be corrupted, and ſo 
it fares with Conſcience. 


THIS View of Conſcience, as a natural 
Reliſh of moral Rectitude, and not * merely 
our own Opinion or Judgment of the moral 
Rectitude or Pravity of our own Actions, 
(as an ingenious Author defin'd it) will help 
to ſolve ſome Difficulties ariſing from the 
different Opinions of Men, (particularly 
Chriſtians) and their mutual Perſecutions; 
each Party really thinking themſelves in the 

| right. 


* Mr. Lacke gives that Definition in his Ey on Human 
Underſtanding : and arguing againſt innate Principles, he 
ſays, „If Conſcience be a Proof of innate Principles, Con- 
« traries may be innate Principles; ſince ſome Men with, 
te the ſame Bent of Conſcience proſecute what others avoid.” 
But this Argument wou'd ſeem to ſtrike moſt againſt Virtue, 
as it ſeems to take away the Difference of Right and Wrong, 
or to render every thing ſo arbitrary and uncertain, that an 
Appeal could not be made to the common Senſe of Mankind 
in no - Caſe whatſoever. But Mr. Locke cannot be af) 
to have had fo bad an Intention: the Regard he expreſs d 
for the Chriſtian Religion, as well-as 8 irtue, is ſuffi- 
cient to clear him from ſuch an Imputation. Tis remark- - 
able too, that ſome profeſt Deiſts not only ſet up for the moral 
Senſe, but alſo acknowledge the innate Principles, which they 
— 1 we Epidtetus) Anticipations, or previous Notices f 

e Mind. | 
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right; For it is to be obſerved, that theſe f 
Differences are chiefly in Matters of Belief, | 


and' concerning the Interpretation. of re- 3 
veal'd Doctrines, and that all Parties are ne- 8 
vertheleſs agreed in the Principles of Juſtice | 

and natural Equity. For inſtance, every * 
one's Conſcience declares to him, that God 2 
is to be honoured in the moſt perfect Man- * 
ner: ſo that the Diſpute comes only to be, 75 
what is the moſt perfect Manner? As to 2 
which, (tho Men muſt neceſſarily be di- yy 


vided, ſo long as they differ in the Inter- b 
pretation of what has been reveal d, or do - 
not all equally agree upon the things that bl: 
are to be received as Revelation) their Con- 
ſciences (if they would hearken to them) Qi 
would tell them that they ought to love one 7 


another, notwithſtanding any ſuch Diffe- ; 
rences of Thinking. But Hurry, Prepoſſe ſſion, 4 
and Intereſt, darken the Underſtanding; by 
making People take human Inventions for 

the Commands of God, or leſs earneſt to 4 


obſerve the weightier things of the Law, 1 
than the moſt inconſiderable Ceremonies. 56 
But this Confuſion of the judgment does 
not infer that we have no ſuch Faculty, ſince 
it might be as reaſonably ſaid we have no Di 
Sight, becauſe ſometimes we do not ſee 
clearly. Nor is Chriſtianity to be charged 
with the Perſecutions among the different 
Seas and Parties, which its Enemies make 
a handle of in their Arguments againſt it: 
for Religion is commonly but a a 45 
| uc 
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ſuch Severities, the Quarrel rather riſing 
from Ambition, or Covetouſneſs, or both. 
And if blind Zeal or Fury, without any o- 
ther Mixture (which is even very rare) 
ſnhould really be the Cauſe of the Severities, 
what more could the Founder of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion do, to inform Men's Under- 


ſtandings, than by making their Love to 


one another, the principal Mark of being 
his Diſciples? If People will call them- 
ſelves Chiikians (as each Party call them- 
ſelves the only Chriſtians) and yet retain 


their Pride and IIIl-Humour, and all the 


Vices of Nature, is Chriſtianity juſtly to be 


blam d for that? They who thus blame it, 


as they are no leſs corrupt than the Chri- 
ſtians, are alſo guilty of a manifeſt piece of 
unfair Dealing; ſince any body that can 
read, may fee what the Goſpel requires, and 
what i it forbids. 


TAE ſame View of Conſcience, as a 
natural Senſe of Equity, may help to ſettle 
the Debate about innate Ideas, which is 
not now ſo high as it was ſome Years ago : 


for it needs not be aſſerted, that we. came 
into the World with the Ideas of Virtue, or 
Dictates of Morality, no more than with 


the Ideas of Squares and Triangles, and 
their ſeveral Properties. Tis enough that 


the Mind ripens as to its Comprehenſion of 


Truths both geometrical and moral : and 


'whareyer may be call d Science in either, is 


only 
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only as it were an Evolution of ſome fir 6« 
Principles which Mankind are agreed upon; « 
and ſo in Matters of Right and Wrong there 7 


lies an Appeal to the moral or internal Senſe, 0 
5 as in mathematical Demonſtrations there cc 
ö lies an Appeal to the external. ” 
| IT was very agreeable to find that Sir + 


\ Matthew Hale had aſſerted both the moral cl 
| Senſe, and the moral Dictates, in a Dif-  « 
| courſe on our Saviour's Precept of doing as W <« 
we would be done to. Here are a few of! 
; his Words: © As * the Eye of Senſe, as « 
* ſoon as it is open, diſcerns the Light, 1 « 
e without any ſolemn Proceſs to evince it ce 
to be ſuch; ſo there be ſome kind of «_ 
“Truths that the Eye of the Underſtanding I «| 
e aſſents to, as it were by Intuition.”——He F « | 
adds, “The great Reaſon of Inequality in 
« our Actions is el Love, that makes a | 
« Man partial to himſelf, and warps him ſuc 
from that Equality and Juftice, that ſhould go 
direct him.“ And ſpeaking afterwards  ,/ 
of the ſeveral Parts of Charity, he men- ſhot 
tions, * A general Frame of Humanity for 
« and Benignity to all Mankind, whether he 
Relations or Strangers, Friends or Enc-Y abſc 
* mies The contrary whereof (ſays he) y1;; 
is Sclfiſhneſs, making a Man's ſingle Self ſuge 
* the Center of all he doth,” And having fees 
aid again, That Self-Love blinds and he 
5 ſeduces the Judgment, whereby a Man and 
© oltcn} Org 


. *Contemplat. Pan WL, from pag: 154 to 198. 
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& often attributes to himſelf ſuch Circum- 
« ſtances as render the very ſame Action 
« done by him to another, to be juſt and 
« righteous; when the very ſame Action 
« done by another to him, ſeems to be 
« unjuſt.” He therefore propoſes a Tranſ- 
poſition of Perſons, which would put the 
Matter in a quite different Light: ſo he con- 
cludes moſt ingeniouſly; © The truth is, this 
Precept doth diſcharge Se, Love from 
« having to do in this Buſineſs of moral 
* Righteouſneſs or Charity; or at leaſt puts 
« it in that Condition, by Tranſpoſition of 
« the Perſons, that it ſpeaks as much for 
« Gatus as it doth for Titius, when Titius 
« ſuſtains the Perſon of Gains; and fo 
« Self-Love becomes equally an Advocate 
« for Titius and againſt him,” 


OUR Saviour has in a manner propos'd 


ſuch a Tranſpoſition of Perſons in that ſame 


glorious Precept, when he ſays, Therefore 
all things chat ſoever ye would that Men 
ſhould do to you, do ye even (0 to them; 
for this is the Law and the Prophets. And 
he has made the Command univerſal and 
abſolute, without any prudential Limitations 
which Se Love would be too ready to 
ſuggeſt, But the ſame natural Reaſon which 
ſees the Fitneſs of the Command, ſees alſo 
where the Tranſpoſition is to take place; 


and that the Precept is not deſign'd to defeat 


Order and Government among Men: as a 
Parent 
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Parent is not to abſtain from correcting a 
Child, nor a Judge from puniſhing a Cri- 
minal: 


ſuch Power, being given for the 
Good of others, muſt be exerciſed accordingly, 
and is ſometimes exerciſed with grief. 


A world of things might be aid about 
Conſcience, were it not for fear of being 


too intricate or too obvious. But tis re- 


markable, that the ſame thing which acts 
within us ſometimes as a Judge, acts at o- 


ther times as an Accuſer, and even as an Exe- 
cutioner: and hence the uſual Expreſſion of 
the Laſbes of Conſcience. Nor is it any 
Argument that People have no Conſcience, 


becauſe they do not always feel thoſe Laſhes, 


 Kience : 


nor arc. troubled with any Remorſe. For, 
not to ſay that they ſometimes feel more 
than they are. willing to own, they are under 
the power of another Principle (Self-Lov:) 
which hinders them from ſeeing that they 
have done wrong, or may at firſt puſh them 
on to commit it, contrary to their plain Con- 
viction. Tis this Liberty they take of doing 
what they know they ſhould not, that makes 
it be ſaid they have no Conſcience, or, which 
is the ſame thing, a large Conſcience: 
both Expreſſions importing that they ſtick 
at nothing. 


Ir is not poſſible to account for the 
Difference of Souls in the point of Con- 
ſome have it of a very delicate 
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Senſe, others of a very dull one: 


this Difference would ſeem to be in their 
very Nature, like the Difference of Com- 


And 


plexion or any thing elſe. Why the ſame 
Perſon has this Senſe quicker and duller at 
different times, is another Secret, but the 
thing is certain in fact: for the ſame Temp- 
tation will prevail at one time, that would 
have no force at another. 


A ſcrupulous Conſtience implies a Defe& 
in the Underſtanding, and is a-kin to Super- 
ſtirion and Bigotry ; with this difference, 
that theſe two (which differ very little) 
often prompt Men to do cxtravagant Things: 
whereas Scrupuloſity reſtrains "them from 
doing what may be very reaſonable. 


Bü r it is not always Scrupuloſity to dif- 
fer from the current Practice of the Times, 
the Multitude being an ill Guide; and bare 
Example ſtrong enough to carry People away, 
even when neither Intereſt nor Pleaſure ſol- 
licite. But this one Obſer vation may be 
made, that whatever may contribute to raite 
Scruples, Intereſt is very apt in moſt Cafes to 


remove them. 


i; SE Ef. 
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TE G1. at 
The REALITY of VIRTUE. 


F there is ſuch a thing in Man as Con- 

ſcience, there muſt alſo be ſuch a thing 
as Virtue, tho' this is as hard to define as the 
former : but the Exiſtence of both is dif- 
coverable from the Diſtinction of Right and 
Wrong, and ſo Virtue may be conſidered 
as the adhering to what 1s right, the Love- 
lineſs of which the Conſcience was convin- 


ced of before. Nor does it ſtrike at the Exi- 


ſtence of Virtue, that it is ſometimes repre- 
ſented 2s * an abſtracted Notion of the 
Mind; for all Qualities are nothing more, 
when they are conſidered ſeparately from any 
particular Subject; and Men ſpeak of ſuch 
Qualities that fall under the outward Senſes, 
as well as of thoſe moral Qualities affecting 


the Mind; as they ſpeak of FStreightueſe, 
both in Lines and Actions. What is there 


more common than to talk of /weet and 
bitter, without joining theſe Words to any 
particular thing taſted, or any other way per- 
cciyd ? 


THIS Pcdantry ſcem'd the more allow- 
able, that ſome Men have call'd Virtuc, a 


Chimæra, a Phantom, and at beſt an arbi- 
trary 


© No VI. — 
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trary thing: but honeſt People are at nolols, 
when they hear of a virtuous Action, to 
know whence the Virtue of it proceeds, and 
they call both Actions and Perſons good 
without heſitation; ſo that Virtue and 
Goodneſs often pals for the ſame thing, and 
no Confuſion enſues, Only it muſt be re- 
membered, that the Idea of Goodnels is leſs 
reſtricted than that of Virtue, which is 
chiefly applicable to rational Agents (call'd 
alſo moral Agents) and their Actions and 
Intentions: 


As every body allows that Goodnels is 
the Object of Love, ſo Virtue muſt be the 
Object of it too. Yet there is a ſort of Rea- 
ſoning, which, if it took place, would de- 
ſtroy the very Being of Virtue: and that is, 
when People affirm, “ That no Man can 
« love any thing but under the Notion of 
e Good with reſpect to himſelf.. But this 
in the firſt place is contrary to Experience, 
ſince we love many things under the Notion 
of Good with reſpect to others, with whom 
we have not the leaſt Connection, and 
therefore cannot be ſaid to love thoſe things 
with, reſpect to ourſelves. In the ſecond 
place, by that reaſoning we could acknow- 
ledge no Difference between Good and Evil, 
but in ſo far as we found our Account (or 
thought we found it) in the one or the o- 
ther: or, in other Words, the Goodneſs of 
things conſiſting only in their being good to 

2 us, 
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us, or giving us pleaſure, the Ideas of Good - 
neſs and Virtue would be ſwallow'd up 
in the ſole Idea of Pleaſure; and ſince vi- 
cious Perſons muſt be own d to be pleas'd 
with their Purſuits, as well as virtuous 
Perſons are with theits, the moral Diffe- 
rence between theſe two Parties would va- 
niſh. I do not ſay, that both Parties are 
equally pleas d with their Purſuits; but both 
certainly are pleas d. Nay, mad People 
are highly pleas'd with their extravagant 
Fancies ; and where ſhall the Difference lie 
between them and the ſober, if Pleaſure is 
the only thing to be appeal'd to, and no Ap- 
peal to be made to the common Senſe of 
Mankind in their right Wits? Both muſt 
be equally mad, or both muſt be equally 


ſober. 


Tos Reaſoners bring themſelves into 
this farther Difficulty, that when 'ris ask d 
them, Why they love any thing! and they 
make anſwer, Becauſe it gives them Pleaſure; 
a ſecond Queftion (why Pleaſure?) leaves 
them nothing to ſay at all: unleſs they ſay 
they are plcas'd, becauſe they are pleas'd. 
Wheceas others, who acknowledge the moral 
Difference of Things, independent of pri- 
vate Good, could anſwer readily, they lov'd 
a thing becauſe it was lovely, or good in it 
ſelf; which is much the ſame. 
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T HE Idea of Virtue as a thing lovely up- 
on its own account, ſhews the Reaſonable- 
neſs of the old Expreſſion, viz. Virtue is 
its own Reward, and that mcer Pleaſure 
(without Juſtice) does not conſtitute the 
Happineſs of rational Creatures ; otherwiſe 
Vice might have been as well ſaid to be z7s 
own Reward. *Twas pity indecd the ſincere 
Stozcks had not had ſome more lively Thing 
to fix on, than their abſtracted Notion of Vir- 
tue: if Brutus, who perhaps had more of it 
than any Man atthat time in Rome, had feen 
a little farther, he would nor have call'd it 
an empty Name. But tis poſſible his Virtue 
(without diſparagement to him) has been 
pretty much tinctur'd with the Deſire of Ap- 
plauſe, which is empty enough ; and like- 
wiſe the Diſtreſs and Perplexity of his Mind 
at that time, may have forc'd that Expreſſion 
from him. But Cicero, and thoſe who wrote 
of Virtue deliberately, always repreſent it 
as a real Thing, and infinitely charming. 


HowE VER, tho' the Underſtanding 
may be pleas d with certain Ideas and Specu- 
lations of moral Goodneſs, and the Heart 
(ſuppoſing it honeſt) may partake of the 
Delight; yet the Heart muſt have ſomething 
to cleave to, that has Life ; ſince otherwiſe 
the Affections would not have an adequate 
or ſuitable Object: ſo that (if ſuch a way of 
ſpeaking can be allowed) we mult conceive 


3 Virtue 
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Virtue and Juſtice, and all that's lovely, 
even Love itſelf; as it were n Perfon, c or 
united to an intellectual Nature. 


VIRTUE then is till a real Thing, 
whatever way it be ſuppos'd to affect Men: 
and there can hardly be a greater Proof of 
its Reality, than the melancholy State thoſe 
arc reduc'd to, wha ſee it and forſake it. 


It a Curſe was to be wiſh'dto any, there 


could be none imagin'd heavier : 


Virtutem videant, intabeſcantque re- 
lictd. 


THE Pleaſure that's found in the Practice 
of Virtue, is much owing to the Reliſh or 
good Taſte of the Soul. "But as this Taſte is 
much vitiated ſince the Fall of Adam, Vir- 


tue is ſometimes repreſented as a very un- 


caſy Thing; and no doubt is ſo, in many 
reſpects: for if it were ſo very natural and 
caſy as ſome make it, our Saviour's Precept 
of Self. Denial would be ſuperfluous; and 
it it were ſo very unnatural and hard as o- 
thers make it, his declaring that his Toke 
ig eaſy, would not be agreeable to Truth. 
But that which is caly to Nature in a State 
of Order, is not ſo in a State of Diſordet; 
fox Nature is one thing, and corrupt Nature 
another; and they who never hcard of 
the iſtinddion, nor of the Fall, had rea- 
ſon to recommend g Life according to Na- 
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ture; and to maintain * that ſhe never 
drffer'd from Wiſdom. But the Caſe is now 
alter d, and to live virtuouſly and wiſely is 
a Matter of Difficulty and Labour: ſo that 
indeed our Saviour's Declaration ſeems to 
import that his Voke is eaſy, rather in the 
Conſequences, than that it is always ſo in 
the firſt Inſtance. 


No w what makes Virtue uncaſy at any 
rate, but ſome unhappy Turn of Nature, 
ſome Poiſon of Hel, Love, ſomething that 
is not right, whatever Name it get? But 
this is certain on the other ſide, that, cor- 
rupt as our Nature is, there are many Prac- 
tices of Virtue, which are mighty agreeable; 
and therefore to affirm abſolutely, © That 
* nothing can be virtuous, but what con- 
© tradicts, and does violence to Nature,“ 
is not only falſe, but looks like a Deſign to 
diſcourage all Attempts towards Vittue, 
whether natural or divine. 


ee e 
RELIGION. 


8 + Religion is principally meant of 
Man's Duty towards God, it is there- 
ow confidered as a higher Thing than Vir- 
yet if the Diſtinction of natural and 
U 4 divine 

» 12 aliud Natura, aliud Sapicntia digit. Juv. 
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divine Virtue,” be admitted, the higheſt 
Things in Religion will ſuffer no diipa- 
nein being call'd Virtues. 


BU r the Deſign here, and all along, is 
only to give a general View of Religion, 
and to confront it with Se Love, in order 
to ſee how far it gains or loſes by its being 
mixed with that Principle. 


Ir a formal Definition of Religion were 


to be ask d, perhaps that might do well 


enough (with ſome variation) which the 
Civil Law gives of Juſtice, Viz. a conſtant 
and perpet wal Will to render every one his 
Dur. A Man cannot be ſaid to have Re- 
ligion, unleſs he hath a Love for Juſtice; 
and this Love ought to be in a very great De- 
gree, as our Saviour hath made uſe of the 
Words Hunger and Thirſt, and placed it in 
the Number of the Beatitudes : Bleſſed are 
they that hunger and thirſt er Righteouſ. 


neſs. 


'T 18 very true, the above Definition re- 

reſents Religion as a Thing that's internal; 
and lying chiefly in the Heart: but this 
does not take away the Idea, nor the Ob- 
ligation of external Religion, which con- 
ſiſts in outward Practices, either moral or 
inſtituted; no more than the actual Exerciſe 
of Juſtice is taken away, by the perpetual 
Inclinatiqn of doing juſtly. Virtue and 


Vice 


erciſe 
eftual 
and 


Vice 
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Vice both are internal Things, breaking out 
according to the Occaſions that fall in our 
way. We call thoſe Practices of Religion 
inſtituted or poſitive, the Reaſons whereof 
do not appear clearly to us, tho' there may 
be good Reaſons for them in the Wiſdom 


of God; if it was but to make them the 


Figures of higher Things, and to excite the 
dull Affections, by ſtriking on the outward 
Senſes. The Jewiſh Ceremonies were re- 
markably calculated for that purpoſe : And 
Chriſtians will hardly diſown that they have 
need to be awaken'd by ſenſible Impreſſions, 
But this by the way. 


THERE is a more expreſs Definition of 
Religion, given by a late Author; which 
raiſes the Idea of Juſtice very high : 'tis irt 
theſe Words; Religion then is nothing but 
a reſpettful Worſhip of Juſtice and Truth, 
which makes us treat God as God, and the 
Creatures as Creatures. Perhaps few Defi- 
nitions will be found more exact, and there 
is none that captious Spirits will not cenſure; 
this at leaſt agrees with Mr. Wollaſtons 
Rule *, to treat things as they are. Tis 
alſo very plain, that the trueſt Worſhip con- 
ſits in Imitation, and Imitation is the Effect 
of Love: ſo that whatever Ideas we form of 
Religion, if they be form'd right, they all 


hang together in an Order that may be call d 


| natural, 
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natural, and whercof Reaſon itſelf may 
ſee the Conſiſtency. 


As to Mr. Wallaſton, his Rule is moſt 
juſt : but then we can make no more of ir, 
but to treat things only as they appear to us, 
or according to the Notions we have of 
them; and however imperfect theſe may be, 
we may be ſaid to act juſtly if we follow our 
Light, But the ſame Apoſtle, who tells us 
that the Gentiles do by Nature the Things 
contain'd in the Law, tells us alſo that the 


natural Man knoweth not the Things of 


God; and that they are ſpiritually diſcerned. 
The Things therefore contain'd in the Law 
ſhould ſeem to be thoſe Acts of Humanity 
and natural Juſtice, which we find inſtances 
of in all Times and Places; and the Things 
of God may be ſuppoſed to be meant both 
of his unfearchable Nature, and the My- 
ſteries of Religion, which are but reveal'd 
as it were hiſtorically, or that they are, not 
how they are; and therefore, as the Apoſtle 
concludes, only to be diſcern d by a ſpiri- 
tual Light. | | 


TAE natural Ignorance of Man will eaſily 
be confeſs d by thoſe who acknowledge re- 
veaFd Religion : and let thoſe who deny 


it tell us honeſtly what things they know | 


really, or in their true Nature, Indeed the 
Rule of treating things as they are, holds 
very well as to certain Relations and Cha- 

: racters; 
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raters: Parents, for inſtance, ought to be 
treated as Parents, and Children as Children; 
and ſo of other Relations. Again, People 
of Worth are to be treated in a different 
Manner from the Worthleſs; and in all 
Caſes, Prudence and Equity (which are 
never ſeparate) will know how to diſtribute 
and render what is due to cyery Relation 
and Character. 


By thus conſidering the Difference of 
Relations and Characters, we may form 
ſome imperfect Notions of our Duty, even 
to our Maker and the Creator of all Things, 
If we ſuppoſe a Being of infinite Power, 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, the Obligations of 
Fear, Reverence and Love naturally ariſe : 
Reaſon itſelf goes to far, as to make that 
plain Inference and Concluſion, Nor can 
we hinder ourſelves from making ſuch a 
Suppoſition, if we allow Reaſon any Exer- 
ciſe at all. We ſee and feel enough to per- 
ſuade us of the Exiſtence of ſuch a Sove- 
reign Being, unleſs we are ſtupid or hurry'd 
out of our Reflection. Tho we cannot 
comprehend the divine Nature, we cannot 
fail to ſee that it is elſe we muſt fall into 
the Abſurdities of imagining Things that 
are made, to have made themſelves, or to 
have been made by nothing; or elſe to con- 
found the Maker and the Works together, 
like Sinoga who, in that 1 imitated 

ſome 
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fome of the Srozcks, and (with them) 38 
imitated by later Authors. 


RELIGION now is principally to be 
taken far the Dutics we owe to God : What 
we owe to Men is uſually call'd Marality, tho 
it is alſo a conſiderable Part of Religion, 
as being enjoin'd by God, who puts no va- 
lue on any thing we do to ſhew our Homage 
ro him, if we neglect our Dutics to our 
Neighbour. This is confirm'd by many Places 


of Scripture. 


REL1G1oON alſo may be divided into 


the internal and the external, and this a- 


ain intothe moral and the ceremonial. What 
a Man hath of the internal, can only be 
known to God]; and the external will only 
be approved by him, as it procceds from 
the internal. To inſtance even in the moral 
Part; Giving of Alms (which, is cf more 
value than going to Church) is rejected by 
God, when it is done only 76 be ſeen of 
Men; or it is ſo far rejected, as it is tinctur'd 
with that Principle: for our Saviour told 
the Phariſecs, hey had already their Re- 


Ward. 


II sõò true, the ceremonial Part of Religion 
is much aboliſhed by the Chriſtian Diſpen- 
ſation (the Jewiſh Ceremonies certainly are) 
and the few Inſlitutions or poſitive Precepts 
in it may deſcrye a higher Character; tho 


fill 
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ſtill they are but Ceremonies, when the 
Heart does not go along with them. What 
elſe is taking the Communion to ſecure an 
Employment? Baptiſm alſo is a Matter of 
Parade in the Parents for the moſt part, 
and the Children generally think as little 
about it when they come to Age, as in 
their Infancy, There is this Difference there- 
fore between the moral and poſitive Inſti- 
tutions, that the former are of ule to others, 
even tho? they are not done from a right 
Principle; but the latter, unleſs they be 


done from a right Principle, are good for 
nothing. 


Bur true Religion, as it contains all Vit- 
tues, ſo it will not omit any the leaſt Ob- 
ſervances, whether it may think them ap- 
pointed by God, or Men having his Autho- 
rity ; nay, tho” it is not ſo ſure. of the Au- 
thority, it will ſubmit for Peace ſake, when 
the things cnjoin'd ſeem to impart no Diſ- 
advantage to Society, nor any Diſhonour 
to the divine Nature. 


TISs only with referenee to that Dif- 
advantage and Diſhonour, that the Diſtinc- 
tion of true and falſe Religion has come in uſe: 
for falſe Religion is no Religion. There is in- 
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deed a Difference between the diſowning all 


Religion (which is Atheiſm) and the De- 
fects ariſing either from the Confuſion of 
ths 
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the Underſtanding, or the Perverſeneſs of 
the Will; and the laſt is by far the unhap= 
pieſt. Bigotry and Superſtition flow from 
a diſturb'd Underſtanding. Blind Zeal or 
religious Fury ariſes more from the Temper 
or Complexion, if theſe ate proper Words; 


and what is call'd Enthuſiaſm is generally 


from the ſame Fountain. I have no inten- 
tion to enquire into all the Sources of Error. 
But Religion 3 may be call'd zhe M 
dom that cometh apr” is firſt pure, 
and then peaceable, ypocriſy does 
not even deſerve e! * {7 falſe Reli- 
gion: tis a Cheat upon the World, either 
to get Money or — or both, when 
they can be had. | 


How many things may T added on this 
Subject! But I ſhall refer to a few Hints in 
the * Appendix, from which the Reader 
will eaſily draw a thouſand more. 


* No. V. 
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=O 
The Unfineſs of 8A Lr, as an Object 


of Love. 


HE common Ideas of Love, Happ:- 

neſs, and Juſtice, ſhew pretty evi- 

dently what rank Self- Love ſhould ſtand in. 

Some Perſons indeed ſeem to be fond of the 

very Word: but if they mean by it he De- 

ſire of Happineſs, tis plain we ought to 

deſire the Happineſs of all Men, and thus 

we ſhould fulfil the Command of loving our 
Neg hours as ourſelves. 


Bur as Love implies more properly a 
Complacency in the Object; what Senſe 
would it make, if Self were (aid to be this 
Object? The Love of other Creatures (that 
is, an ultimate Acquieſcence in them) is 
juſtly reckon d an Abſurdity as well as an 
Impiety, becauſe of their natural Inſuffici- 
ency to ſatisfy the Heart. But till they are 
Supports of a certain kind, which Self can- 
not be, ſince it is like a Void, that wants 
other things to fill it. So that the Self- 
Complacency of a Creature is much of the 
fame import with Se/f-Deluſion ;z the No- 
tion of a Creature always ſuppoſing Indi- 
gence. For as the Body cannot be Food to 
itſelf, ſo the Soul muſt depend for its Nou- 

hs riſhment 
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riſhment upon ſome other thing than itſelf, 
And this Difference is to be remember'd be- 
tween theſe two, that the Soul cannot fall 
to pieces like the Body, but ſubſiſts by its 
uncxſtinguiſhable Nature (in Miſery and 
Anguiſh) when its Deſires are not ſatisfied. 


'T 1s very true, in this ſhort Dream of 
Life the Soul has ſeveral Defires ; and theſe 
more upon the Body's account than its 
own : nay, often we cannot ſay the things 
we-deſire are of uſe, cithet to Soul ot 
Body; for inſtance, Titles and Ribbons. 
Bur the Fancy (with a mixture of Pride) 
finds its account in ſuch things; and to that 
Source we may refer moſt of the Deſires of 
Men, Women and Children. 


Ir it ſhall be ſaid, that thofe Marks of 
Diſtinction not only draw more Money, but 
alſo the Eſteem of others; it muſt be on- 
ly of ſuch as are fanciful like ourſelves. A 
thorow Pride leads to the Contempt of all 
external Riches and Pomp; that we may be 
thought ſufficient for ourſelves, like the Phi- 
loſopher in his Tub. I ſhall not determine 
that Diogenes was led by the ſole Deſite of 
Eſteem and Admiration, tho' it was ſo ſaid 

ſome of his Contemporaries, who have 
ſeen his weak ſides as he has ſeen theirs : but 
wherever that Deſire prevails, it concludes 
for the Inſufficiency of Self as an 75 of 
| ; | Ove 
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Love or Complacency, ſince we cannot be 
eaſ but from without. 


NoR can we ever be ſaid in this Life 
to be ſatisfied, but only amnſed by get- 
ting one Rattle or Feather after another ; 
(the Delights of Friendſhip are not of 
this Claſs:) and when we come to ſhake 
off this Body, and our Stupidity with 
it, what a State, can we think, the Soul 
will be in, that has been only accuſtomed 
to delight in Vanity, and follow Shadows; 
when all its imaginary Buildings are pull'd 
down, and nothing remains but Remortc, 
Shame, Horror, and what no Words arc {11i- 
ficient to expreſs! This is upon the Suppo— 
ſition of a future Life: and Chrittians pro: eis 
a Belief even of the Reſurredt ion of the Bo- 
dy, the Senſes of which will be infinitely 
more quick, both as to Pain and Pica- 
ſure, than here. Mcn will make little by 
their Love at the Day of judgment. 


As the Conſequences of Self- Love are 
ſuch as have been repreſented, tho! faintly ; 
the Conſequences of loving the moſt perfect 
Object with the molt perfect Love, are not 
only Reſt and Joy to the Heart, but the 
whole Man is dignified and exalted. The 
Underſtanding is cnlighten'd, and the Heart 
cnlarged, as David expreſſes it. If the di- 
vine Love poſſeſsd us, we ſhould be no lon- 
ge thoſe Iittle, narrow, proud, angry, con- 
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fus'd Creatures, ſhut up in 4 hard Shell; 


we ſhould then be free, in another Element, 
and without Strife. Charity is the Prin- 
cipic of Union, cel "Love the Principle of 
Diviſion. 


ALL this appears from the Nature of 
Things, and Experience of the World. Bate- 
ing a few Gentlemen who follow theSzozcks, 
every body complains of the Imperfections 
of Nature, which is indeed in a very poor 
State; and not only imperfect, but wretch- 
edly diſorder d. To take a view of Body 
and Soul, many things occur, that are very 
difagrecable, and particularly with reſpect 
to the moral World, (ſtill more out of order 
than the natural ;) and let any body judge 
what thoſe things are owing to. Our Se. 
Love not only makes us the Tyrants of o- 
thers, but alſo our own Executioners, and 
Hel f Tormentors: whereas the divine Love, 
by making us loſe ſight of ourſelves, leads 
us both into Truth and Peace. It rectifies 
our corrupted Taſte : Tis no longer inſuffi- 
cient miſerable Me, that are the Deities, but 
Honour is given where it is due. If we ſee 
any thing excellent in our Neighbour, we 
love it and him as Rays of the divine Excel- 
lency. If ever we turn an Eye to ourſelves 
(and the ſeldomer we do it with compla- 
cency, the better) we ſhall conſider ourſelves, 
and cvery thing we have as deriv'd from that 


Source, 
Is 
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I we obſerve this Order, there can be no 
Error. We can hardly love ourſelves too 
much, if we love our Neighbour as much; 
that is, if both theſe Loves center in a higher. 
And leſt People ſhould deccive themſelves 
with a Fancy that they love God, when 
they do not, they ought to examine them- 
ſelves, and ſee whether they love their Neigh- 
bours alſo: ſor he that loveth not his Neigh- 
bour, whom he hath ſeen; how can he love 
God, whom he hath not ſeen ? 


A SEECE MY 
The Lovs of the CREA TURES. 


S we have no Commerce or known 
Connection with any rational Crea- 
tures of another Specics than our own, and 
Love always ſuppoſing a Deſire of Union 
with the Object; we can only be ſaid pro- 
perly to love Mankind, and but to deſire 
the Poſſeſſion of other created things, which 
are ſtill leſs able to ſatisfy our Heart, 


Is to be confider'd too, that the Crea- 
tures of our own Species, as they ate deſir d 
by Se, Love only tor our own Utility, are 
reduc d to the ſame Claſs of inferiour things; 
to the great indignity and contempt of 
human Nature; nor are the Defects of hu- 
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man Nature, either as to Soul or Body, any 
reaſon for treating it at ſuch a low rate. 


Condition of Plants and Vegetables; and if 


Gold and precious Stones are of a firmer 


Conſiſtence and Duration, than any animal 
or vegetable Body, yet our Love of thoſe 
glittering Things, is more on account of the 
Diſtinction they give us, than for any ſenſible 
Pleaſure they are able to convey. Lis true, 
the Eye has a certain Pleaſure in looking at 
them: but then 7he Eye is never ſatisfied. 


LE T us ſuppoſe, that all the Creatures to- 
gether are not able to ſatisfy the Heart of 
Man, and then ſee what Inference Reaſon 
might make from the Suppoſition: The In- 
ference would ſeem to be this, that Man- 
kind muſt naturally have recourſe to the 
Deity, as the ſole Object of their Acquieſ- 
cence and Love. But we u ſee how ſmall 
advances Reaſon made this way : the great 
Body of Mankind were intent only on fatis- 
fying their lower Appetites, and their Pride; 
and the Philoſophers (who deſpisd them) 
were ignorant themſelves of the true State 
of things: The Corruption of Man and the 
Fall was not found out by Man, but diſco- 
vered to him by Revelation. This is ſo true, 
that ſome of the Philoſophers, who were 
ſenſible enough of the Detects of the viſible 
Creation, rais d an Objection from thence 
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againſt Providence, and even a creating 
Power. 


No body ſhews better than Mr. Paſcal 
the oppoſite and imperfe& Schemes of the 
Philoſophers*, for want of that Diſcovery 
of the Fall. If at preſent the great Roll of 
Miſeries and Calamities are objected, to diſ- 
parage the Divine Providence ; and thoſe 
diſmal Scenes appeal'd to, that are fo fre- 
quently heard of, Murders, Robberies, 
Frauds, War, Peſtilence, Famine, Earth- 
quakes, Hurricanes, Inundations ; in ſhort, 
all the Evils, whether natural! or moral, 
which aſflict and deſtroy poor Mankind; 
to ſay nothing of bodily Diſeaſes, and com- 
mon Death, which atracks us in ſo many 
Forms, and often without any warning: if 
all thoſe things be objected, it will mend the 
matter nothing to deny, (with the S$70zcks) 
that there is any Evil: it will be more reaſon- 
able to acknowledge (with St. Pau f) that 
the whole Creation groaneth. And likes 
wiſe it will be very proper to kcep in mind 
the Difference between moral Evils and na- 
tural, and to impute all that belongs to the 
firſt Claſs to the Corruption of Man, and 
even to Self Love; as the natural Evils 
may be reckon'd either as Puniſhments of 
the moral, or ſometimes as Preventions. 

X 3 How 
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How many Extravagancies are prevented, 


as well as puniſhed by Sickneſs and Poverty! 


As to the natural Evils, and Death itſelf, 
they cannot be ſuppos'd (no more than the 
moral Evils) to have been in the firſt Eſta- 
bliſhment of things. * God made not Death. 


Bur farther, all the Evils that are either 
felt or heard of (ſometimes indeed very ter- 
rible) may yet be call'd little, in compa- 
riſon of the Good that remains in the Cre- 
ation. The Eruption of a burning Moun- 
rain is but like a Chimney on fire ina great 
City: And the Scrvice of the Elements in 
general is a large Equivalent for the Deſo- 
lations they ſometimes occaſion, as the 
Pleaſure and Fertility of a River makes well 
up for what it carries away in a Stream, 
Not to mention the Beauty and Regularity 


of the Heavenly Bodies, with their bene- 


ficent Influences, (a Theme often and to 
good purpoſe inſiſted on) which ſufficiently 
declare the Glory of God. 


SOME late Ridiculers of Providence, 
who do not ſpeak out, have occaſion'd this 
little Digreſſion, in acknowledgment of the 
infinite Power and Wiſdom that fram'd- the 
World, and till ſupports it, in a ſurprizing 
Luſtre and Harmony. They would alſo have 

it 
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it believed that the World is without Virtue, 
as well as without a Governour ; and argue 
from the common Practices of Mcn, of 
whom they reckon Chriſtians the worſt, and 
take a handle from thence to diſparage 
Chriſtianity. But their Cavils againſt re- 
veal'd Religion ſignify nothing, who deny 
the natural ; as theirs ſignify as little who 
aſcribe more to the natural than its due, 
and who are juſtly ſuſpected of a Deſign 
againſt all Religion, and as ſecret Abet- 

ters of Atheiſm, by denying that Religion, 

which alone accounts for the preſent Diſor- 
ders of Men and Things. 


Wx arc indeed in a mixt State, and a 
very tolerable one. As we are among Thorns 
and Briars, ſo we are among Roſes and Vio- 
lets: and our State here is juſtly reckon'd a 
State of Tryal and Diſcipline. The Belief 
of a better Life afterwards, and if we add the 
Fall from Paradiſe, will make he preſent 
Aſlidlions light, and account pretty well 
for Affliction itſelf. 


'T is in the view of the afflicted, broken, 
unſatisfy ing State of things, that the Love 
of the World and the Creatures is ſo much 
forbidden in Sacred Writ: Mankind being 
often addreſs'd with Arguments from their 
own Intereſt, as well as from the Point of 
Juſtice, The natural Diſorders of the World 
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ſeem to be the Conſequences of the moral. 
Our Lives are ſhort, our Bodies weak and 
full of Diſeaſes, as if the Souls that inhabit 
them could not have a fitter Lodging: And 
from theſe proud and giddy Souls proceed 
more Sorrows than can be number'd. The 
Enquirers into the Origin of moral Evil will 
erer be at a loſs to account for it. We ſee 
there is Pride, tho' we cannot tell how it 
firſt enter'd ; and all our Speculations labour 
under Difficulties. But we ſee that of Pride 
cometh Contention, and that it doth more 
miſchicf in the World than Covetouſneſs 
and Luxury put together. 


Tre Love of the Creatures then is con- 
demn'd, becauſe they are frail and unſatiſ- 


Ving of themſelves; and by the Love of the 


World may be meant the Paſſion of follow- 
ing common Cuſtom, as well as that of gra- 
rifyingour' own Inclinations, ſome of which 
we mult often drop for fear of Cenſure. 


Bur the Love which is thus condemn'd, 
is more properly a Dotage: even the Love 
of rational Creatures may be ſo, and 
the Love of Money and fine Things deſerves 
not ſo good a Name as Dotage, but rather 
Avarice and Folly. The Love of rational 
Creatures is more excuſable on account of 
their Relation to us; and the natural Capa- 
city they have of delighting us, as any body 
will acknowledge, who has the leaſt Senſe 
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of Friendſhip, or even a Satisfaction in ſee- 


ing Faces and keeping Company. Art the 
ſame time, rational Creatures arc full of Im- 
perfections, and but like Apparitions for 
their Duration: ſo that our Reſt is not to be 
in them. Nor, on the other hand, are thcir 
Imperfections ſo to diſguſt us, as to make us 
hate and deſpiſe them. The Command of 
loving our Neighbour imports a great deal, 
and is a divine thing, wherever we are not 
allured to it from our own Satisfaction; for 
in that caſe it may be call'd natural Love 
(the Object making an agrecable Impreſſion 
upon us) but not Je/f-Love or intereſted 
Love, unleſs our own Intereſt were the only 
Spring of it. And'tis ſtill to be remember'd, 
that the divine Principle does not extin- 
guiſh the natural, and that the Pleaſure re- 
ſulting from the Conſtitution of things is 
not to be call'd Se/f- Love, nor the Effect of 
Selfiſhneſs, no more than it is ſelfiſh to be 
pleas'd with the Light of the Sun. In fine, 
tho' we ſhould neither ſuppoſe a Fall nor a 
future State, the Arguments for Jelf- Love 
(by which all along has been meant the ſel- 
fiſh Principle) can have no Foundation : for 
if we do any thing that can be call'd good 
with reference to others, it is only ſo far 


good as we do it upon their-account: And 


for this we may appeal to the common Senſe 
of Mankind, eſpecially to thoſe who have 
not been corrupted with Books. 
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r. 
The Love of GOD. 


ELIGION being conſidered as our 
| Duty to God, the higheſt part of this 
Duty is Love, which may be call'd the Mo- 
ther of all Duties. Particular Commands 
and Prohibitions ſeem only to have been 
given for leading Man back to that Love, 
which was natural to him in his firſt State. 


Ir was ſaid before, (Sect. vii.) that Love 
in general implies a Deſire after the Object, 
and a Delight in it. Now the Perfections 
of the divine Nature demonſtrate the Love 
of God to be perfectly reaſonable, both in 
the Purſuit and the Acquieſcence. And 
tho Love is called Hina, as in ſome reſpect 
it is really ſo; yet the Underſtanding being 
enlighten d, actuated, and influenced by the 
ſame unerring Spirit that influenceth the 
Heart, both theſe Powers are in perfect Or- 
der and Harmony; and their Operations 
conſequently muſt be compleat, rational, 
and natural, every way right, ſtrong, and 
conſiſtent; nothing feeble, nothing fooliſh, 
nothing defective. The poor Expreſſions 
of Men, are more defective than their Con- 
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B u r however imperfect either our Words 
or our Ideas may be, we can well enough 
perceive the Diſtinctions of things and their 
Properties. Nor does any Diſtinction ſeem 
more neceſſary to be kept in mind, than that 
of the Underſtanding and the Heart. By 
the former we diſcern the Beauty of an Ob- 
ject, and by the latter we love it or cleave 
to it: In agreeable Objects each of thoſe 
Faculties is pleasd, but the Pleaſures are 
different. Again, our Underſtanding is the 
Seat of our Opinions, the Heart is the Seat 
of our Inclinations. 


Upon the different Operations of theſe 
two Faculties, Dr. Henry More forms an 
Argument for the diſintereſted or pure Love 
of God ; *the Subſtance of which is, © That 
© as Truth is the Object of the Intellect, and 
is aſſented to becauſe it is true, without 
« regard to the particular Underſtanding 
ce that contemplates it; ſo Goodneſs is the 
« Object of Love, which is lov'd chiefly for 
&« its own Exccllency.” And he concludes, 
« We may as well affirm that there is no 
© Underſtanding, but what is ſelf- intereſted, 


cc 


« as that there is no Love but what is ſelf · 


« jntereſted.” 


No body wes ever found that deny'd to 
Mankind a Faculty of /oving, as well as a 
$ Faculty 
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Faculty of diſcerning: and one may be bold 
to ſay, that Love is ſo much the Perfection 
and Happineſs of our Nature, that 'tis deplo- 
rable it were not directed to the proper Ob- 
jects, and attended with all the Conditions 
that render it worthy. 


THE Heart is a Term both for the loving 
Faculty, and Love itſelf. Mere your Trea- 
fure is, there will your Heart be alſo: and 
Thou ſbalt love the Lord with all thine 
Heart. It is indeed added, and with all 
thy Might; to ſhew that the Dignity of the 
Object requires that all our Faculties and 
their utmoſt Force ſhould be employed in 
Love and Adoration. Again, an honeſt 
Heart is taken for a ſincere Intention; and 
in ſhort, the Heart is conſider'd as the prin- 
cipal thing in Man. My Son, give me thy 
Heart. 1 | 


I have the rather mention'd this obvious 
Diſtinction of the Heart and the Under- 
ſtanding, that ſome (and I believe very 
good Perſons) have conſidered the Love of 
God only as an Act of the Underſtanding, 
by which the ſupreme Being is adored for 
its Exccllencies, and lovd alfo ; but chiefly 
loved, becauſe thoſe Excellencies are bene- 
ficial to us : and ſuch Perſons are ſo much 
afraid of falling into Enthuſiaſm (meaning 
the Extravagance of a warm Imagination) 
that they exclude Love wholly from the 

Heart, 
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Heart, leſt it ſhould be call'd a Paſſion, or 
an indiſcreet thing. But why may there 
not be divine Paſſions, as well as human? 
Spiritual Affections, as well as natural? The 
Imagination is by no means the Seat of Love, 
any more than it is the Seat of Hatred, Joy, 
or any other Affection of the Soul. How- 
ever, Imagination may impoſe upon us, or 
be impoſed upon itſelf, this is but like ſee- 
ing thro' a falſe Glaſs; the Operations of 


the Heart belonging to a quite different Pro- 


vince. 


« THE true Love of God (ſays a late 
« Writer) is calm, and ſedate, and perma- 
« nent. The crackling Blaze of Paſlion is 
« ſoon over; it dazles, and it ſcorches, for 
« a moment; but leaves no laſting Warmth: 
« whereas the ſilent Glowings of the Heart 
« are ſtrong, and durable; and preſerve 
« an cqual Temper of Heat.” 


THis is very well cxpreſs'd. The Au- 
thor does not exclude the Love of God from 
the Heart ; he rather ſays it ought to be there 
always, only in a calm ſedate manner. But 
who can give Rulcs to Love? The State 
of the Heart, either as to its Sedatencls or its 
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Diſturbance, its Coolneſs or its Warmth, 


depends chiefly on the divine Power that 

acts upon it; and the ſame Perſon at diffe- 

rent times is under very different Operations; 
* Free-T hinker. No. cexvi. 
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in Diſtreſs, in Joy, in Hopes, in Fears; as 
is evident from many Paſlages in ſacred 


Writ. 


I have not the leaſt intention of falling 
intoa Diſpute with this Author, for I know 
nothing at all about him, nor have ſeen any 
of his Papers but this ſingle one. I'm willing 
only to quote ſome of his Expreſſions, as 
being among the beſt and the modeſteſt that 
are to be found in the Advocates for Je/f- 
Love, who often write both ſaucily and 
confuſedly. 


He ſays, Whoever traces our Love of 
& others, he will find, it ultimately termi- 
« nates in oxr/efves ; and that our Affection 
towards any Perſon is in reality a Retalia- 
<« tion of ſome kind Offices we either have 
received, or do (at leaſt) expect from 
« him. It is true, we often have a tender 


© Regard and a Value for thoſe who have 


been Benefactors to others, tho' they 
never extended their Kindneſs to us: But 
« he who ſcarches deep into human Nature 
„ may obſerve, that here likewiſe we give a 
c ſecret Glance towards ourſelves, and love 
« the gencrous Perſon, not ſo much be- 
* cauſe he did good to another, as becauſe 
© we imagine we alſo ſhould have felt 
the ſame Effects of his Munificence, had 
& he ſeen us in the like indigent Circum- 
6& ſtances.“ 
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HERE the Charge againſt Self- Love is 
carried as high as neceflary, tho' the Author 
ſeems to have deſign'd it no diſparagement. 
The Search into human Nature can hardly 
be deep enough, ſo very latent is the Byaſs 
towards ourſelves. But the Retaliation of 
good Offices is by no means to be found 
fault with, Gratitude being a part of Juſtice ; 
and it can have no Tincture of Se, Love, 
when we expect no ſuch Offices for the fu- 
ture. What ſeems to be unnatural in the 
Account. given of our Love of gcnerous 
Perſons,is the founding it on an Imagination, 
that we ſhould have felt the ſame Effects of 
their Generoſity; which is at moſt but a 
poſteriour Reflection, and tis poſſible the 
Fancy might never enter into one's head. 
And tho' the Apoſtle ſays, we love God be- 
cauſe he loved us firſt, this is to ſhew the 
Excellency of God's Love above ours; we 
having ſuch Motives for loving him, where- 
as he had none for loving us. 


THE Oppoſition made to the pure Love 
of God, by Perſons of Integrity and good 
Senſe, has certainly ariſen from the Abuſe 
which has been made of that Doctrine by 
weak People, or vile Pretenders; rhe former 
rcally taking their own Fancies for the Ope- 
rations of the Almighty, and ſo falling into 
ſhameful Familiarity and nauſeous Expreſ- 
ſions; and the latter ſort, having no Senſe 
of 
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of Religion at all, have by their Pretences 


to the higheſt Things in it, impos d upon 
the Society they livd in, and ſometimes 
ſubjected them to their Dominion and Ty- 
ranny : as in the caſe of John of Leyden 
and others, Hence the Cry of Enthuſiaſin, 
heated Imagination, and the like. _ Hence 
the Love of God is put in oppoſition to all 
Affection, and confin'd to a ſimple Acknow- 
ledgment of the divine Attributes, and (per- 
haps) a deſire of keeping the divine Com- 
mandments, which may be more from a 
Regard to ourſelves than the Deity. True 
Love leads naturally to the keeping of the 
Commands of God: and our Saviour only 
makes it the Teſt of Love, to undeceive any 
who may vainly think they love him without 
that inward Diſpoſition and outward Mark, 


ANOTHER thing that may have frighted 


People from the pure Love of God, is their 


imagining ir mult cut off all natural and 
lawful Affections. But this Fear is ground- 
leſs: Husbands love your Mives, ſays the 
Apoltle. Tho' God is to be loved with all 


our Hcart, yet we may and ought to love 


ſome inferiour things, if we love them in the 
due Order and Meaſure : even SJelf- Love 
may ſtand, if it be turn'd down to its proper 
Station. 


Bur as our Happineſs does not conſiſt in 


the Love of ourſelves, but in the * 
o 
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of things ſuited to our ſeveral Faculties; ſo 
the ſupreme Happineſs and Perfection of all 
intelligent Natures muſt conſiſt only in the 
Love and Adoration of the eternal Good- 
neſs. No words can expreſs the Perfec- 
tions of the Divine Nature, and Mortals 
when they ſpeak of it ſhould be afraid of 
ſpeaking abſurdly. The Heavens are not 
pure in his ſight, and he charges the An. 
gels with Folly. What is Man, wretched 
Man, that he ſhould preſume to open his 
Mouth on ſuch a Subject? But the Love of 
God is a known Expreſſion, and a thing of 
all things the moſt reaſonable ; and yet un- 
fortunately diſputed ! By the Love of God 
muſt be meant the whole of Man's Duty and 
Happineſs; two diſtin Ideas, but inſepa- 
rably connected together, 


ST. Auguſtine gives a Reaſon for that 


great Duty, beſides the point of Juſtice, 


from the Deſign of our Exiſtence and the 
Nature of our Soul. He ſays, * God 
© hath made us for himſelf, and our Heart 
te muſt be unquiet till it reſts in him.“ Mr. 
Paſcal likewiſe (after taking a View of all 
the Hurry and Amuſement we arc engaged 
in, and the different Springs that move us) 
concludes, + © That Man can find no Reſt, 
neither in himſelf nor in the . 


« but in God alone.” 


22332 feciſti nos ad te & inquietum eft Cor noſtrum 6: 
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'T1s true, Moſes lays it down with the 
Authority of a Lawgiver, Thou ſhalt love 
the Lord with all thy Heart, &c. But 
the Command carrics its Reaſon within it, 
if the Mind is but attentive. For without 
doubt the moſt proper Object of our Love 
muſt be, that which is in itſelf the moſt 
perfect; that which, tho' we love ever fo 
much, we can never love up to its worth, 
having ſtill new and greater Cauſe to love 
it: and this can be nothing elſe but the alone 
uncreated, the infinite and eternal Beauty, 
Plato's Method of Aſcent from the Love of 
Beauty, which we ſee in the Body, to that 
which we ſee in the Soul, and from that to 
the immenſe Ocean of Beauty, 1s very rc- 
markable. 


THERE are ſome who do not deny, that 
God ought to be loved with all the Hearr, 
or the Affection, in the Words of Moſes; 
but then they would make Self. Intereſt the 
only Foundation of all Love, which ſeems 
not at all reaſonable; and, as it was ob- 
ſerved before, Dr. Henry More ſufficiently 
expoſes the Opinion. I know Moſes, tho 
he ſpcaks as a Lawgiver, begins yet with an 
Encouragement : Hear therefore, O Iſrael, 
and obſerve to do it, that it may be well 
with thee, &c. But the higheſt Encourage. 
ment that can be given to excite Men to their 
Duty, cannot take away the Principle of it, 

| | other- 
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otherwiſe Duty would be ſubſervient to In- 
tereſt, or a Man's higheſt Duty would be to 
himſelf, which no Chriſtian ever aſſerted in 
plain Terms: and the Idea even Horace 
gives of a * good Man, ſhews how much he 
was of another opinion; for the Difference 
between a good Man and a bad, muſt conſiſt 
in ſome other things than a Regard to them- 
ſelves, ſince the bad are afraid of Hurt, and 
deſirous of Happineſs, as well as the good; 
and no body would beſtow the Epithet of 
Virtue or Goodneſs upon Kites and Foxes: 


THERE is (till a Principle of Juſtice, and 


'tis the adhering more or leſs toit, at 
makes the difference between the good and 
the bad. Prudence is one Virtue, and ſuſ- 
tice another; the former indeed reſpecting 
ourſelves, the latter ſomewhat elſe. And 
Cicero ſays, + Juſtice deſires neither Price 
nor Reward, but is deſired upon its own 
account. It there is any Beauty in Virtue, 
any Lovelineſs in moral Characters, the 
Charms muſt be independent of any Profit, 
ſince they ſtrike before ſuch Views or Ex- 
pectations can enter. 
V 


* Nec furtum feci, nee fugi, fi mihi dicat 
Servus ; babes pretium, loris non ureris aio. 
on hominem occidi: non paſces in cruce corvos. 
Sum bonus & frugi: renuit negat atque Sabel/us. 
Cautus enim metuit foveam lupus, accipitergus 
Suſpeos lagucos, & opertum milvius humum. 
Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. | 
+ Fuftitia nibil expetit pretii; nihil pramii : per ſe igitur c 
petitur. De | "wk 
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THE greateſt part of what has been ſaid 
in this Article, has been to ſettle a Point of 
Speculation or bare Philoſophy, rather than 
to make Encomiums on the thing itſelf : for 
there need none to thoſe who feel it; and 
thoſe who feel it not, will hardly be affected 
with Words. All a Perſon can do, who pre- 


ſumes to ſay any thing of it without feeling 


it, is to ask pardon of thoſe that do or wiſh 


to feel it. And perhaps the Pardon will be 


granted, when tis conſidered that this Doc- 
trine has been ſo much decry'd of late, and 
the oppoſite Doctrine magnified as the high- 
eſt Virtue, and made the Foundation of Re- 
ligion: a miſerable Foundation! it has con- 
tributed to the diſparagement of Chriſtia- 
nity, and given a handle for Ridicule and 
Triumph to its Oppoſers, not to be anſwered 
but by owning the diſintereſted Principle, 
and placing Religion upon that ſolid and 
cleanly Foundation. 


TH E Reader may ſee how far the Ridicule 
has been carried in the CHaracteriſticbs, by 
the Quotation in the Margin *, and indeed 

RNs with 

* Modern Projeftors, I know, would willingly rid their 
hands of theſe natural Materials, and would fain build after 
a more uniform way. They would new frame the human 
Heart ; and have a mighty fancy to reduce all its Motions, 
Ballances, and Weights, to that one Principle and Founda- 
tion of a cool and deliberate Se/f/neſs. Men, it ſeems, are 
unwilling to think they can be 10 outwitted, and impos'd on 
by Nature, as to be made to ſerve her Purpoſes, rather than 


their own. They are aſham'd to be drawn thus out of em- 
ſelves, and forc'd from what they eſteem their true Intereſt. 
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with good Senſe as well as Severity. But 
the Blame falls only upon the modern Pro- 
Jeftors, not upon the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
which ought not to ſuffer from the weak- 


neſs of ſome who meddle to explain it: and 


one thing is remarkable, that the Deiſts ſome- 
times agree with thoſe very Prafectors they 
had deſpiſed; for their Syſtem of calm Bene- 
volence and Self- Approbation is much about 
one with the cool deliberate Selfiſhneſs of 
the other Party. 


Bur the unquiet Heart of Man muſt 
have ſomewhat elſe to ſatisfy it than its own 
Approbation, as may eaſily appear from the 
Inſufficiency of created Beings, and the 
reſtleſs Purſuits of Men. And here one can- 
not but obſerve, how this Sett of the Deiſts 
and ſome of the Clergy diſtreſs cach other 
on the Article of Self Love; the Deiſts 
charging the Clergy with a finer ſort of Epi- 
curiſm ; ſince the moſt corrupt Perſon in the 
World is willing to renounce ſmaller Plca- 
ſures for greater. And, on the other hand, 
me Clergy object againſt the Deiſts, © That 

ft Self. Approbation is their principal Aim, 
« they muſt hug a Phantom. And not 


te only ſo, but their Pride, which fills them 
« with the Notion of their own Excellency, 
* muſt render them incapable of thoſe Joys 
© and Perfections only inherent in the Deity, 
“ and only communicable to ſuch Spirits, 
cc as 
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&« as are diſpoſſeſs d of ſuch imaginary Ful- 
* neſs and real Arrogance.” 


B y the by, this Sroical old-faſhion'd Pride 
has been of late dreſs'd up into a kind of Syſ- 
tem, by which the defective Nature of Man 
(to ſay no worſe of it) and the whole viſible 


Creation, are repreſented as quite free of Im- 
perfection and Evil. Now tho' it is diffi- 


cult to argue againſt Experience, or to talk 


People out of their Senſes; yet it is poſlible 
ſome Minds of a certain Caſt may at length 
imagine their own particular Nature to be of 
ſuch Perfection, as to ſtand in need of no 
Helps but what they have from within them- 
ſelves; or, in other words, that their Rea- 


ſon is a ſufficient Guide for all Purpoſes of 


Belief and Practice; and conſequently that 
they are not obliged to aſſent to any thing 


but what they (ſee clearly by this light: nay, 


that it were abſurd even to be in ſuſpenſe 


about it, but immediately to reje it ; and 


that, as to Practice, their Inclinations being 
free from any wrong Biaſs or Tendency, 
there can be no better Guides than theſe nei- 
ther! From hence proceeds the Averſion 


to all Revelation, and to the Clergy or 


Prieſis of all Religions, whom they look 
uponas too cunning for the reſt of Mankind, 
and ſometimes do them the honaur to call 
them, the Compilers of the Sacred Records 
themſelves; not adverting to the Demon- 
ſtration of the Facts, nor the Purity of the 

| Doctrines, 
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Doctrines, from whieh indeed the Lives of 
the Clergy as well as the Laity are very dif- 
ferent, to the hearty Regret of the ſincere 
among all Ranks. And there is nothing 
but Inſincerity (a hard Suppoſition) or plain 
Deluſion, that can account for ſuch a ſtrange 
Repreſentation of the Excellency of human 
Nature, as to reject all Neceſlity of a Medi- 
ator, Revelation, and the continual Influ- 


- ences of the Divine Spirit on the impure fal- 


lible Spirits of Men, who are Blunderers in 
the commoneſt Affairs. When one thinks 
of the Ignorance and Corruption of human 
Nature, one is almoſt in danger of falling 
in with the oppoſite Party of Deiſts, (and 
perhaps the Name is too good for either 
Party) who allow nothing at all to Man- 
kind that's good, not ſo much as the leaſt 
Approbation of Virtue, nor any Virtue and 
Decency, but what the fantaſtical Humour 
of People happens to eſtabliſh, But tis hard 
to ſay which of the Extremes is worſt: And 
ſome Perſons have been very unſucceſsful 
when they undertook to go the middle way, 
and would needs lay the Foundation of Re- 
ligion and all Duty upon Se / Love; the very 
thing, which Religion deſigns to extirpate: 
that is, the ſelfiſh Principle in which a Man's 
Good is his higheſt Motive, or himſelf the 
Center of all his Aims. But to return, 


THrex Aſſerters of the diſintereſted Prin- 


ciple have this to ſupport their Doctrine, rae 
LS: 6 if 
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if one was to conſider Love, as it is in the 
divine Nature, the firſt Idea that would pro- 
bably occur, would be that of 4 free Com- 
munication of Good; as the Sun ſends forth 
its Light and its Hear. e 


THe Source of Joy and Bliſs can want 
nothing for himſelf: ſo that the Deſign of 
making Creatures, is to impart Happineſs or 
Good to them. And 'tis very remarkable 
that St. 
God is Light ; as if he had deſign'd to ex- 
hibit the Deity to our imperfect Conception 
under the Characters of diſintereſted Good- 


neſs and diffuſive Joy. 


T 1s true, God is ſaid * fo have made 
every thing for himſelf: for every thing 
muſk be made for ſome end by an intelli- 
gent Agent: and the Source of all Power, 
Wiſdom, and Beauty, and whatever is ex- 
cellent, muſt be an End to itſelf; ſince there 
can be no End higher. Again, we hear of 
the arbitrary Pleaſure of God; + He hath 
created all things, and for his Pleaſure 
they are and were creatgd. But the Idea 
of Goodneſs is inſeparable from that Plea- 
Fig a * R 


SUCH is truely the inexpreſſible Love of 
God, that he may be ſaid to hire us to do 


Prov. xvi. 4. 
7 Revel. iv. 


John ſays, Cod is Love, and 
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good to ourſelves. He has annexed Pleas 
ſure even to thoſe low things Eating and 
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Drinking, as if we were to be bribed to ſup- _ 


port our own poor Fabrick, as well as to re- 
pleniſh the Earth. Nor are theſe Pleaſures 
deny'd to the inferiour Creatures: Every 
thing living has its Enjoyments. So that 
tho the common way of ſpeaking be true, 
« God hath made every Creature for his 
« own Glory, and all things here on Earth 
« for the Uſe of Man;“ yet it is no leſs 
true, that he makes every Creature that has 
Life for its own good. And if we might 
ſuppoſe greater and leſſer Motives in the in- 
comprehenſible God, we would have reaſon 
to conclude that the good of Creatures is his 
greateſt Motive in creating them. He has 
no need of us, and we have need of every 
thing from Him. | 


Wr are farther told, that Mankind ſtands 
in a near Relation to the Deity : For we are 
his Offspring, as St. Paul ſays from a 
Greek Poct, which was the fitteſt Authority 
he could bring to thoſe he was arguing with 
tho” it was a bold ſtroke enough in that Poet: 
but it is ſupported by Moſes, who ſays, God 
made Man after his own Image; and Jeſus 
Chriſt has enjoin'd us to be perfect, as our 
Father in Heaven is perfect; ſhewing us at 
once our Relation and our Duty. 


THis 
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TAIS Relation (which we could not 
have ſuppoſed without the greateſt Arro- 
gance) makes the Duty the more apparent. 
We ought to imitate the Divine Nature, and 
be perfect as far as we are able. Now where 
can this Perfection lie in us, but in Diſintereſ- 
redneſs? *Tis the only thing wherein we can 


| imitate the Almighty, who (we are told a- 


gain) does good even to the wicked and un- 
thankful. Love muſt be diſintereſted, or in- 
tcreſted, or mixt: *tis undiſputedly diſinte- 
reſted towards ourſelyes, and is enjoin'd to 
be ſo towards others, even the Wicked: how 


much more ſo ought it to be towards the 


Fountain of all Good? This ſeems to be plain 
Reaſoning, and no high Flight, as the pure 
Love of God has been unfortunately call'd 
by ſome Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and thence 
a handle given the Enemies of that Religion 
to diſparage it. 


Ir God then loves us diſintereſtedly, tis rea- 
ſonable to think we ought to love him after 
the ſame manner: and if Love implies Union, 
that Condition of loving purely cannot be 
wanting; as it is only in Purity or Diſinte- 
reſtedneſs that we can find the Idea of Juſ- 
tice, by which every thing has its due, and 
is loved for its own Worth. | 


THE two Objections againſt the pure Love 
of God (for a third can hardly be imagin'd) 
are 
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are firſt, that our Nature cannot attain to it; 
and ſecondly, that it is not required of us. 
If the firſt were true, the ſecond would be ſo 
of courſe; for impoſſible things wou d not 
be required by the God of Righteouſneſs. 
But it is plainly required in the Old Teſta- 
ment, that we ſbould love Cod with all our 
Heart; and by our Saviour in the New, who 
makes it the Sum of the Law and the Pro- 


phets, The annexing Promiſes and Threats, 


appears eaſily a Condeſcenſion to human 
Weakneſs, : 


LET our Nature be call'd as weak and 
corrupt as any body has a mind, for tis cer- 
tainly in a very pitiful Condition; but let 
not the Capacity be denied of being rranſ- 

orm'd into a new Nature by the Power of 
God, or what is call'd Grace, as being out 
of the number of ordinary or moral Virtues, 
which muſt be own'd to come from above allo. 
"Tis for Grace that Prayers are ſo often put 
up by the Clergy of all Denominations, and 
the Love of God is pray d for in expreſs terms. 
Properly Grace means Favour, and the Love 
of God to us is the higheſt Favour that can 
be vouchſaf' d; as our Love to him is the 
greateſt Tribute we can offer, and at the 
ſame time the moſt perfect State we can be 
in, and the happieſt for ourſelves, By Grace 
is farther underſtood the Removal of thoſe 
Impediments and Obſtructions which hinder 
the divine Influences from operating on the 
Hearts of Men; and ſo the Prayer runs, 
| Cleanſe 
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Cleanſe our Hearts y the Inſpirations of 
thy holy Spirit, &c. For the Divine Nature 
may be compared to the Sun, than which 
we have no viſible Object of more Force and 
Efficacy. And what can be more neceſſary 
to be done away, than that ſelfiſh Diſpoſition 
of Hart, which has no Reaſon either for 
its Love or Averſion, but the Appearance of 
Gain or Lols to itſelf ? 


THIS Article of the Love of God has been 
drawn out to a much greater length than 
was deſign'd, and tis pity any thing ſhould 
have been mixed with it that looks like 
Wrangling: But, as was before obſerved, the 
Advocates for Se Intereſt have rais d it fo 
high, as to make it the only Principle of act- 


ing, not only among common Men, but the 


Apoſtles and Ambaſſadors from Heaven. 
They have likewiſe perplex'd the Matter by 
ſubſtituting Se Love for Self- Intereſt, and 
fo have render'd it an unfavourable thing to 
differ from them; ſince it is ſo natural to 
love ourſelves, and cven to conſult our Inte- 
reſt. But they are to underſtand, that there 
is no difference but in this ſingle Point, 
« Whether God is to be lov'd principally 
& for his ſake or our own.” 


I T. is not to be denied, that Rewards and 
Puniſhments are laid before us in the Scrip- 
ture, and that many of its Arguments are ac- 
commodated to Hope and Fear: But Religion 

deſigns 
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deſigns alſo that our Hopes and Fears ſhould 
have a juſt and reaſonable Foundation; in 
which caſe they arc of great ſervice to us, as 
the Spur and the Bridle, to animate our 
Dulneſs, or reſtrain our Forwardneſs. 


B u r tho' Hope and Fear have their Place 


in Religion, they are not to have the higheſt 
Place. St. John hath aſſured us, that * perfect 
Love caſteth out Fear: And St. Paul hath 
very deciſively given Charity (that is, Love) 
the preference above all Gifts and Graces F. 


BO TH Hope and Fear may be conſidered 
cither as divine Virtues, or natural Diſpoſi- 


tions, Qualities, or what other Term the 
Reader ſhall chuſe. 


Tax Objects of our Hope and Fear are 
Pleaſure and Pain in the general. And tho' 
Fear ſerves as a Reſtraint upon our Actions, 
yet it ſerves alſo as an Inducement; the 
ſhunning of Pain being often as ſtrong a 
Motive, as the procuring of Plcaſure. 


AGAIN, tis chiefly with reference to 
Pleaſure and Pain in this Life, that our 
Hopes and Fears are awakened: ſo that our 
preſent Quiet or Security as to the next Life 
is very much owing to our Stupidity. And 
the Pain that we are principally afraid of in 

this 
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this World, is the Cenſure of others, who 
we cannot but ſee will take the ſame li- 
berty with our Character, that we take 
with theirs; and thus we paſs our few Days 
in Dread and Slavery : this certainly will 
be own'd by the polite Part of Mankind, 
and there is hardly the meaneſt Perſon bur 
has his Fears and his Pride. 


Wu x is ſhameful in the Fear of Cenſure 
is the Exceſs of it, and when we arc con- 
vinced our Judges arc ignorant. What is 


ſhameful in the Fear of Death, or bodily - 


Pain, or Loſs of Goods, is when we are too 
much diſconcerted, and eſpecially when we 
are frightned out of our Virtue. 


Wren Hope and Fear are directed to the 
next World, they muſt continue in ſuch a 
Station (with every thing that God has 
planted) as perfect Love ſhall aſſign them. 
We are told it caſteth out Fear, that is, any 
Apprehenſion about ourſelves; for by Fear 
is meant alſo Honour and Reverence, Which 
can never be caſt out: And this divine Hope 
is founded on a Senſe of the infinite Good- 
neſs, and not on de Love, for this were 
but Preſumption. We may ſce nothing wor- 
thy of Love in ourſelves, and yet have a 
great Confidence in the divine Mercy. And 
we are never fit Objects of that Mercy, till 
we loſe our good Opinion of ourſelves, and 
ſce. our own Inſufficiency and Corruption. 


For God reſiſteth the Proud. Tuk 
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THE pure Love of God may be call'd an 
Element, which we can never breathe in till 
we get free of Self-Loyc : or, theſe two 
Loves having (as St. Auguſtine ſays) * made 
two Citics, a Man cannot at the ſame time 
be an Inhabitant of them both. But a very 
little Reflection may ſhew us, which of the 
two Cities or Elements can afford us moſt 
Pleaſure: for the higheſt Pleaſure is to love; 
and the higheſt PerfeCtion is to love what is 
moſt excellent. 


WHATEVER Helps we can think of, to 
excite our Love to the Deity, whether it 
be the Conſideration of his Goodneſs or his 
Power, Hopes or Fears, Gratitude, Pru- 
dence, or any thing that can occur to a rea- 
ſonable Mind, ſhould all be made uſe of in 
their order, and conſpire to lead us to that 
indiſpenſible Duty ; which tho' it be our in- 
{allible Intereſt, is yet to be purſucd chiefly 
as our Duty: otherwiſe we have neither the 
true Notion of Love nor Juſtice, nor even 
of our own Intereſt, but confuſedly jumble 
all three together, or perverſely give Inte- 
reſt the preference, and ſet up ourſelves in 
the place of God, and conſequently fall 
into the Element of Trouble, or (at moſt) 
into a deluſive Quiet while it laſts, 
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ELF-LOVE is a compounded 
ſort of a Word, the Lover and the 
Beloved being one and the ſame, 
and the Object and the Faculty 
link d together; as (in Dr. More's Phraſe) 
Ginger-bread-Love, Money-Love, &c. Tis 
true, theſe. Expreſſions are not uſed in our 
Language. We ſay, the Love of Money, 
Brotherly Love, and the like: but other 
Languages make but one word of two, as 
FiAapyupia, pA ,, FLAGUTIE. 


WHEN the French ſpeak of a reaſon- 
able Self-Love (which they ſeldom do) and 


make it the Foundation of Virtue, they 
only 
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only mean * human Virtue, or ſuch virtuous 
Actions as aim only at the Rewards of this 
Life; of which ſort of Virtue, Se F is un- 
doubtedly the Foundation, and it muſt be 
allowed to be a very unſtable one, 


TAE Self- Love that's argued for by well- 
intention'd Perſons, as the Foundation of 
all Dutics both in Morality and Religion, is 
that Self- Affection which Nature has planted 
in us: But all manner of Affection, and the 
De ſire of all manner of Rewards muſt be re- 
gulated by Juſtice. 


IT ſeems fitteſt therefore to underſtand 
Self-Love (according to the moſt current 
acceptation) as the Sink of all Viccs, or as 
a bad Tree, which, if the Branches are 
lopt off upon one ſide, will put forth new 
ones upon another, ſo long as th Ax ig nat 
laid to the Root. 


THE Argument againſt cutting down 
what God has planted, has no place in this 
Idea of Sclt-Love ; for God plants nothing 
that's ill: And therefore nothing that he has 
planted is to be deſtroyed in an abſolute 
Senſe; tho' ſeveral things are ſo to periſh, as 
to make way for what is more perfect. Meat 

* The Reader may ſee the Preface to a little Collection of 


Thoughts ſometimes join'd with the Duke of Rochefoucault's, 
and the three firſt Maxims themſelves, which ſerve pretty 


well for ſettling the Ideas and Limits of Self-Love and Vir- 


tue. 
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for the Belly, and the Belly for Meat ; but 
God ſhall dejtroy both, Here is a kind of 


Deſtruction: and yct the Works of God can 
never periſh, Our Saviour ſays, He that 
loſes his Life, ſhall find it: the Meaning 
is obvious. And thus Self-Love, or law- 
ful Aﬀection for ourlelves, may be conceived 
as a thing not to be extinguiſh'd, or loſt in 
a Phyſical Senſe, bur ſwallow'd up by a fi- 


ner Principle, as a River is loſt in the Sca. 


PLEASURE conlifls in the Agreement 
of Objects with our Faculties: ſo to have 


agreeable Senſations: or Perceptions, is to 


have Pleaſure. Reflect ions are alſo capable 
of giving Pleaſure, tho fainter, 


In the mere Senſation of Pleaſure there 


js neither Vice nor Virtue, Shame nor Prailc; 


for we arc but paſſive under the Impreſſion, 


THE Love of Plcaſure and Self-Love arc 
far from being convertible Terms. We love 
Pleaſure for our own ſake; and, if we arc 
but pleas'd, we are indifferent what the Ob- 
ject be; and we readily quit one, from the 
view of more Pleaſure in another: and all 
this is reaſonable, provided we do not tranſ- 
greſs the Limits of Juſtice. 


PLEASURE is often taken for the lowet 


| kinds of Gratification: A Man of Pleaſure: 


Lovers 
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175 Cod. 
5 Ir is from the different Pleaſures Men 
td follow, that they arc to be call'd chilaiſb, 
ning fantaſtick, brutal, diſhoneſt, impious; or 
49 the reverſe of all thetic. For, beſides the 
* Pleaſures of the five Senſes, there are the 
R Pleaſures of the Underſtanding, and the 
4 > Pleaſures of the Heart, the Pleaſures of Spe- 
ys culation, and the Plcaſures of Practice ; 
with, an infinite Number of little Pleaſures 
5 58 depending on the animal Spirits, as Excr- 
mars . cites, Diverſions, Mirth, Cc. all which are 
bade very good in their own — 
FALSE Plcaſurcs muſt be allowed to have 
1 a certain Reality in them, ſince they actually 
, ok do plcaſe ; but the, Pleature is owing to a 
raiſe; vitiated Taſte: for inſtance, the Delight in hear- 
ſſion. ing of other People's Defects, even when ve 
5 have no deſigu to exalt ourirlveb 
c love HAPPINESS and Pleaſure may b ö 
; y be uſed Hagbineſi. 
gate promiſcuouſly, without much Impropricty 
w_ of Diſcouvic : for whatever Plcaſure Men 
m t . eagerly purſue, they have no other Notion 
_— of Happinels at that time. 
Tavs-the revengeful Man's Revenge is 
his Happincls, the luxurious Man's Luxury 
lowet is his Happineſs ; and a Man will ſometimes 
eaſure: 22 be 


Lover! 
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be happy with the ſmalleſt matter in the 
world. 


Mvucn the ſame may be ſaid of Intereſt ; 
it is not confin'd to Moncy-matters : but 
whatever the Heart is ſet upon, that's Intereſt. 


Tus Men forego ſmall Pleaſures, or 


little Intereſts, for greater; or willingly ſuffer 


Pain from the Hopes of Pleaſure afterwards, 
or take their hazard of exceſſive Pain after- 
wards for a ſhort Pleaſure in the mean time: 
and it is not eaſy to calculate either the Degrees 
of the Iutenſeneſs or the Duration. But it 
is enough to ſuppoſe in general, that tis the 
Proſpect of greater Intereſt that determines 
us to ſuch Changes. | 


THe right Notion of Intereſt, and the 
Purſuit of it, upon a deliberate Examination, 
is Prudence : for often Men are hurried on 
without any Conſideration at all, and often 
they are very confuſed in their Deliberations, 


Bur the Ideas of Intereſt and Juſtice arc 
diametrically oppoſite, Our Intereſt often 


ſuggeſts to keep what Juſtice would require 


us to give away. 


YET nothing is our true Intereſt, but 
what is juſt ; or nothing is really profitable 
but what is honeſt, 
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AN p thus ſome Moraliſts had reaſon to 
make Honeſty and Profit inſeparable ; and 
they Had this View likewilc in forbidding us 
to ſeparate them, becauſe we are ſo ready 
to go over to the profitable ſide : as Arrian 
upon Epictetus argues very handſomely, 


a NY. II. 
Deſcription of Skrr-Lovx. 


4 OEL F.LOVE is the Love of one's 
1 ſelf, and of every thing ſor the ſake 
* of one's ſelf; it makes Men Idolizers of 
« themſelves, and would make them Ty- 
« rants to others, if Fortune furniſh'd them 
„ with the means of doing it: it never 
© takes any reſt but within itſelf, or dwells 
* longer on any other Objects, than Bees 
do upon Flowers, to extract what may be 
* tq its advantage.” Nothing is ſo impe- 
tuous as its Deſires, nothing {ſo ſecret as its 
Deſigns, nothing ſo artful as its Conduct. 
In Agility, it ſurpaſſes all Repreſentation ; in 
transforming itſelf, it excceds all the Mcta- 
morphoſes ; and in refining, goes beyond all 
the Art of Chymiſtry : There's no fathom» 
ing the Depth, or piercing thro' the Dark- 

Z 3 neſs 

r See No. IX. 
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nels of its Abyſs. Here 'tis conceal'd from 
the molt penetrating Eyes, and makes a 
thouſand inſenſible turnings and windings : 
Here tis often viſible to itſelf, and conceives 
and breeds up a vaſt number of Inclinations 
and Averſions unknown to itſelf; ſome of 
which are io monſtrous, that when they are 
brought forth, it docs not know them, or 
cannot be prevail 'd on to own them. From 
this obſcurity, with which 'tis overcaſt, a- 
riſe the ridiculous Conceits that it has of it- 
ſelf; hence procecd the Errors, Ignorance, 
the groſs and lilly Miſtakes it entertains of it- 
ſelf; hence it is, that it fancies thoſe Paſ- 
ſions dead in it, which are only laid to ſleep, 
that it imagines it has laid aſide the Deſire of 
purſuing, when it does but reſt to take breath; 
and thinks it has loſt the Appetites, which it 
has only ſatisfied for the preſent. And yet 
this Obſcurity, thick as it is, to hide it from 
irſelf, hinders it not from ſeeing perfectly 
the things which are without itſelf ; in which 
tis like our Eyes, which perceive all things, 
and are only blind with reſpect to themſelves. 
Indeed in its greateſt Concerns and moſt im- 
portant Aﬀeairs, where the Violence of its 
Deſires ſummons all its Attention, it ſees, 
and feels, and hears, and imagines, and ſuſ- 
peas, and penetrates, and foreſees cyery 
thing ſo well, that a Man wauld be temp- 
ted to believe, that every one of its Paſſions 
was quieted by a fort of Magick peculiar to 
it, Nothing is ſo cloſe and ſtrong as its 


En- 


Eſay on Sele-Lovs. 


Engagements, which, in vain, it attempts 
to break at the ſight of great and threatning 
Diſaſters, Yet ſometimes it effects that in 
a little time, and with little pains, which it 
could not effect in the courſe of many Years 
with all its Endcavours; from whence it 
may probably enough be concluded, that its 
Deſires are kindled by itſelf, rather than by 
the Beauty, or Merits of its Objects; that 
its own Palate gives them the value that en- 
hances them, and the Gloſs that ſets them 
off; that itfelf is the thing it purſues, and 
its own Humour what it follows, when it 
follows the Objects that ſute its Humour. 
Tis made up of Contrarieties, tis imperious 
and ſubmiſſive, ſincere and hypocritical, 
compaſſionate and cruel, timorous and au- 
dacious: It puts on different Inclinations, 
according to the different Tempers that diſ- 
poſe and devote it ſometimes to Glory, 
ſometimes to Riches, and ſometimes to Plea- 
ſure; all which too it changes, as our Age, 
Fortune or Experience change: bur as to 
itſelf, tis indifferent whether it has many or 
but one, becauſe it divides itſelf into many, 
and colleAs itſelf into one, as its Pleaſure or 
Neceſlity requires. Tis inconſtant not only 
from the Changes produc'd by foreign 
Cauſcs, but from a thouſand others, that 
ſpring from itſelf; tis inconſtant from In- 
conſtancy, Levity, Love, Wearineſs, and 
Diſguſt; 'tis whimſical, and may be ob- 
ſerved ſometimes to Labour with the utmoſt 

4 4 Vchemence, 
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Vchemence, and with incredible Pains to 
obtain thoſe things that are not only of no 
advantage, but are hurtful ; which yet pur- 
ſue it will, meerh becauſe it will. *Tis fan- 
taſtical, and often ſets all its Application at 
work about the moſt frivolous Employ- 
ments; takes delight in the moſt inſipid 
things, and preſerves all its Haughitineſs in 
the moſt contemptible Circumſtances. It 


enters into all States and Conditions of Life: 


It lives in every place, it lives upon every 
thing, nay, it lives upon nothing: It makes 
itſelf caſy either with the Enjoyment of 
things, or with the Want of them: It takes 
part with the People that make war upon it, 
engages in their Deſigns; and what is won- 
derful, joins with them in hating itſelf, con: 
ſpires its own Deſtruction, and works its 
own Ruin: In ſhort, its whole Care is ta 
exiſt, and provided it does but exiſt, is con- 
tent to be its own Enemy. We ought not 
therefore to be ſurpriz'd, to ſee it aſſociating 
itſelf with the moſt rigid Auſterity, and en- 
tring boldly in league with its Adverſary to 
deſtroy itſelf, becauſe at the ſame time that 
it loſes in one place, it gains in another, 


When wc think it renounces its Pleaſure, it 
only ſuſpends or changes it; and when tis 


fo conquer d, that we fancy it entirely routed, 
we find it triumphing in its own defeat. 
Behold the true Picture of Self-Love! the 
whole Life of which is but one great and 
long Agitation: the Sea is a very ſenſible 

| Image 
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Image of it ; the Waves of which, in their 
Flux and Reflux, faithfully expreſs the turbu- 
lent ſucceſſion of its Thoughts, and the 
cternal Commotions of its Mind. 


SSS IDO DBQIEROCDRQREDS LED ICED 
Ne. III. 


Vics, Sin, EvII. 


ICE implies both Defect and Cor- 


ruption. 


SIN and Ev1L, that is, moral Evil, arc of 
the ſame ſignification with Vice; and all 
the three words ſtand in ſuch an oppoſition to 
Virtue, as Darkneſs to Light, Confuſion to 
Order, Sickneſs to Health. 


THERE are many other words uſed for 
Sin, as Iniquity, Tranſgreſſion, Treſpaſs, 
Ce. | | 


INIQU1TY, tho'a negative ſort of term, 
implies a poſitive Breach of Juſtice and Or- 
der: and ſo long as the Mind is in the ſel- 
fiſh Principle, it is in the State of Iniquity, 
even when it does not break out into Ac- 
tlons. 


Tus 
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TAE Idea of Sin muſt be hateful, be- 
cauſe it implies a Violation of Order, which 
is lovely. 


THE Fear of Puniſhment and the Abhor- 
rence of Sin are different things, 


Ir Self-Love, in the beſt ſenſe it can 
have, were the Principle of Religion, the 
greateſt Sin would be againſt ourſelves. 


A Man is indeed unjuſt to himſelf, when 
he acts not up to the Dignity of his Nature ; 
and he is cruel to himſelf, when he brings 
Shame and Puniſhment upon his own Head: 
But the Notion of Offence and Crime till 


ſuppoſes a higher Perſon injured, 


Frail. 


SIN or Vice is the only thing that's hato- 
ful. Perſonal Hatred is hateful itſelf, and 
can only ſpring from ſome Diſcaſe of the 
Mind. 


PHYSICAL or natural Evil (as a thing 
felt) is but another term for Pain, which is 
alſo the Conſequence of moral Evil. Thoſe 
who deny Evil and Pain, muſt only have a 


Quarrel at the words; and any other words 


might, indeed do as well, if they were as 
current for expreſſing the oppoſite things to 


Good and Pleaſure. 
M ORAL 


As 
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Mora Evil may produce both natural 
Pain (as Sickneſs after a Debauch) and Re- 
morſe, which may be call'd moral Pain: 
and both theſe follow upon Sin, by the na- 
tural Eſtabliſhment of things. 


Tu us Men are ſaid to encompaſs them- 
ſelves with Sparks of their own kindling : 
And thus God has made the wicked for the 
Day of Evil. | 


cds 
No. IV. 
From H. Monz Letters. 


ee O RE OVER, as the Object of L. 4- 
ce the Intellect is that which is ſun- 
* ply true, and is aſſented to as ſuch, and 
© not as true to this particular Intellect that 
« contemplates it: (For this is not the Senſe 
te of ſuch an Aſſent, but that it is ſimply and 
* abſolutely true, and cannot but appear ſo 
* to all Intellects that are fitted to contem- 
ce plate it) ſo there is an Object that is ſim- 
ce ply good and lovely, and to be loved as 
« ſuch, without regard to the Party that 
« thus loves it; but ought to be loved of all, 
fe without regard to themſelues, but upon 
* the account that it is / univerſally good. 
* In- 
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* Inſomuch that if God ſhould love all 2e 
« lectual Bcings, except One that were at 
ce the ſame time to be damn'd for his exceſ- 
e five and unparalleld Wickedneſs, and 
* Contumacy againſt God; it were yet an 
«« immenſe Specimen of his Goodneſs: And 
* He were inſinitely good, and were ſo to be 
* acknowledged, even by that intellectual 
. Creature that was to be ddmn'd;' and 
e ought to be lov'd by it, (tho' this wicked 
« ſunk Condition makes it incapable of ſo 
« fit a Duty) as well as a true 1 is 
« to be aſſented to by him, whole Diſinte- 
«reſt it were that it ſhould be found true. 
«© And a Man may as well ſay, that there 
eis no Reaſon but what ariſes from e, in- 
« tereſted Underſtanding, as no Love but 
« what. ariſes from Se/f-Love. There is 
e that which is abſolutely lovely, and to 
& which Love, without any Se Regard, is 
« duc; as well as there is that which is 46- 
« ſolutely true, and which every Under- 
e ſtanding ought to ſubſcribe to, if not ſome 
*«« Default in itſelf hinder. 


« AN p that Things andPerſons are {ove/y 

« without Conſideration of our own Uti- 
« lity, methinks is further evident from that 
« Pleaſure and Content we take in the Hi- 
ce ſtory of worthy Perſons, and their excel- 
« lent /Irtues and famous Exploits in for- 
« mer Ages, and in far remote Countries, 
without any Reflection upon any Intereſt 
5 nr. 
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* or Profit we have in their Virtues or Ac- 


<< tions; but we love them, and rejoice. 


« in their Memory, as abſolute Objects of 
e deſerved Love, from thoſe lovely Perfec- 
ec tions" in them. « And where 
Cicero ſays, that if Virtue could be ſeen 
e with outward Eyes, mirabiles amores ſui 
de excitaret ; can we underſtand ſuch Love 
cas is grounded upon Self- Love, not ra- 
* ther ſuch Love as raviſhes one out of 
% Himſelf, and tranſports him to the Ob- 
e je? 


BU r to paſs by Reaſon, and the Senſe 
„ That main 
«« Duty of every Chriſtian, THoU snALr 
„ LOVE THE LoRD Thy Gop, WITH ALL 
% THY HEART, AND ALL THY SOUL, AND 
c THY NEIGHBOUR AS THY SELF, to mc 
« is not caſy Senſe, if eM Love is to be at 
« the bottom; into which, as the very Prin- 


© The former part of this Precept is.. ſuch 
% an Injunction, that takes a Man quite off 
« from we 4's and all Self Love. For 
ce how can I /ove God with all my Heart, 
& and all my Soul, if that Love be reſol- 
e vible into the Love of myſelf, and ſub- 
« ordinate to it? * Propter quod unum- 
« quodque eſt tale, id magis eſt tale. Sup- 
« pole then my Love to God how ardent 

cc you 


ere is a piece of barbarous-like Philoſophy very well 
apply d. 
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c you Will, my Love to myſelf will be 
e much more ardent. So that God is ſo 
far from having our whole Heart or Soul, 
e that he does not ſo much as go halves 
% with us. . . - . . « Wherefore it is manifeſt, 
© we arc entirely and abſolutely to love 
“ God firſt, and to love ourſelves in refe- 
te rence to him, as alſo the reſt of our Fel- 
« low - Creatures: all which Love being in 
< reference to God [rapportant a Dieu, as 
«, M. Paſcal ſays} it hinders not but that 
« God is ſtill /oved with all our Hearts and 
« Souls; and the Love of ourſelves, and 
« of our N eighbour as ourſelves, is but the 
Fruit of our entire Love to God; and 
« we-ſhall be ſure then to love our Neigh- 
*« bour as ourſelves,. and ſo as we ought to 
cc do.“ 


Tis hard to know what to leave out of 
thoſe Letters: here are yet ſome more 
ſtrokes of them. | 


«. /W a can endure to think... or 
4 — St. John ſays, Perfect Love caſts 
« gut Fear, that he underſtands pertect Self- 
« Love caſts out Fear; which is rather the 
« Source of all Jealouſy, n and * 
6 traction of Mind?” 


00 Lx x me offer one Paſſage more dugof 


„ our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, 


Love your Enemies, &c. Now it ſeems 
| (e to 
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ce to me a marvellous unnatural Analyſe, to 
4 reſolve the Love of our Enemies into Self- 
« Love, or Love of ourſelves. The Hatred 


indeed of them is evidently reſolvible into 


« that.“ 
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AGAIN, © How can this franſtendent i Cir aii. 


« Grace of Charity be lodged fo low as in 
« Self-Love? Or, if it be fo, how can the 


© Apoſtle undertake for it, that it will not 
« ſeek its 0Wn, &. 


«© THERE is a Fear of God, and there is 
« a mercenary Love of God; and theſe in- 
« dced are reſolvible into dove: And 
« the Scripture often applies itſelf ro this 
« Principle, to hale us out of the Hurry 
« and Dirt of this World, by forcible Ar- 
“ guments upon thoſe Paſſions.” 


HE acknowledges in the next Letter, 
« That Self. Love may be an occaſional Be- 
« ginning, or | Excitement to Religion; 
« making a familiar Compariſon of Ginger- 


% bread given to a Boy, to make him in 
“ love with his Book: But Self- Love (he 
4 ſays) is a Default, and Blemiſh, and 
« Rottenneſs in Religion and Virtue, rather 


« thanan eſſential Principle ot Baſis thereof.” 


His Opponent had ſaid, That Religion 


does not extirpate Self-Love, but 2 * 


Lett. 5. 
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and ennobles it, and keeps it from ſt nking int6 
the animal Life. 


« Bur this (replies the Doctot) is impoſ- 
e ſible; for as much as Self Love is the 
« Sink and Fetulency of the animal Life. I 
underſtand here by Se Love, loving 
« one's ſelf as ſelf: and therefore Religion 
does at laſt quite extirpate it.” 


HE intimates afterwards (as moſt Chri- 


ſtian Divines do) that the Extirpation of Self- 
Love muſt coſt Mankind very dear: the Ola 
and the New Man, in the Language of the 
Scripture, ſignifying two oppoſite Principles, 


one of which muſt unavoidably be deſtroy ed, 


in order to recover our loſt Happineſs. 


NSS S SNN SN. 
Ne. V. 


RELIGION, CHARITy. 


T. James defines Religion thus: Pure 
R eligion and undefiled before God and 


the Father is this; To wiſit the Fatherleſs 


and Widows in their A flittion, and to ke 


ourſelves unſpotted from the World. e 
ſee what Practices are moſt recommended 
by that Apoſtle: and the keeping ourſelves 


unſpotted from the World, implies all that's 


fox- 
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forbidden by Religion, both as to our Ac- 


ons and our Heart. : 


RELIGION further requires the Obſer- 


vance of other Practices, either ſuppoſed to 


be inſtituted by God, ot appointed by thoſe 
to whom the Regulation of ſuch things be- 
longs. | 


THe End of Religion is the ſame thing 
with the End of the Commandment, which 


is Charity. 


ALL external Practices of Religion are 
deſign'd for promoting that internal Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind, both with reſpect to God 
and our Neighbour, and from it they de- 
rive all their Value. And this Religion is 
often called a ſpiritual and new Lite. 


THAT which is called the Religion of a 
Country, with reſpe& to Forms, Ulages and 
Opinions, reſembles the municipal Laws of 
a Country, which are peculiar to it. © And 
« ſo (Mr. Paſcal ſays) Orthodoxy on the 
ce one ſide of the Pyrenees may be Hereſy 
« on the other.” Whercas among Chri- 


ſtians there is properly but one Religion. 


Tn x Chriſtian Religion therefore may 
be conſidered as a Body ov Doctrine and 
Precepts delivered from Heaven, which 


Men ought to follow as the univerſal Stan- 
Aa ; dard, 
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dard, and according to which they ought to 
form their particular Societies. 


B ur there is this Difference between the C 
Religion and the Laws of a Country, that a I 
Man muſt ſubmit to theſe of neceſſity ; but t 


not always to the Religion: as an Engliſb- u 
man may diſſent ſafely from the Church of it 
1 


E land. | 
n 

Wurx . talk of the Cruelties of ac 
Religion, Chriſtianity has nothing to an- al 


ſwer for in that Charge. And when the ac 
Clergy are accuſed of Pride, the Accuſation 
lies properly againſt the en N ature of 


Men. 91 an 
| #56 | in 
Mos r Men allow there is a Diſtinction gte 


between the End of Religion, and the 
Means; they allow alſo a Diſtinction among 
the Means themſelves, as to Weight or Im- pe. 
portance: But the mortal Diſpute remains, | mc 
what the weightieſt are; and the End is often 

forgot in the Controverſy. SE 


THE End of Religion is therefore to be vo! 
conſidered both as the Point to arrive at, and | Int: 


the principal Thing in the Affair. 45 
c\ 

SoM E things may be called Parts of Re- 
ligion, as well as Helps to it; as Faith, Prayer, | 1 
Temperance, and whatſoeyer Jeſus Chriſt | here 


has ordered to be done and believed. We 
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| Pp ARTICULAR Forms of Religion, 
that is, ſuch things as are but the Inventions 
of Men, may be called Helps to it, but not 
Parts; no morethan the Clothes are Parts of 
the Body, tho” they are of indiſpenſable 
uſe to it. And in Religion the very Ob- 
ſervance of particular Modes comes to be a 
Duty, that, beſides their Uſefulneſs, there 
may be no offence given to the Society one 

adheres to. The Parallel between Religion 


and Clothes cannot be expected to run ex- 
actly. 


'T 1s with reference to religious. Forms 
and Speculations, that Zeal (a good thing 
in itſelf) becomes both ridiculous and tra- 
gical. 


As Alx, as no human Inventions are 
perfect, to a ſcornful Temper they appear 
more imperfect than they are. 
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© HARITY is taken ſometimes only for Cori. 


giri ing of Alms, ſometimes for having a fa- 
vourable Opinion of others: but the proper 
Interpretation of the word is Love, and St. 
Paul has fixed the Meaning of it, and clearly 
ſhewn its effects. 1 Cor. xiii. 


IF we believe that God can reward us. 
hereafter, this ſhews that we have Faith t 
we ſuffer on a proſpet of Reward, this 


ſhews 


Aa 1 


| 
1 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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ſhews that we have Hope: But if we go no far- 
ther, where is our Charity? Or where is our 


Religion? The Devils believe and tremble ; 


and Hope without Charity, were but Pre- 
ſumption. 


RELIGION not only requires a change 
of the Objects of our Affections, but a change 
of the Principle likewiſe. 


THAT which is not loved for itſelf (ſays 
St. Auguſtin) is not loved at all: it is only 
wanted for its Uſcfulneſs. 


Tus Charity and Self-Love are ever 
to be conſidered as two oppoſite Principles : 
and whatever the Apoſtle ſays of the one, 
the reverſe is to be ſaid of the other. For 
inſtance, Charity ſeeketh not its own, 205 7 
fereth long, and is kind, thinketh no Evil, 
refoiceth not in Iniquity, &c, Self-Love is 
intereſted, impatient, unkind, and delighted 
with Scandal. 
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*ViRTUE, JUSTICE, DisINTE- 


RESTEDNESS, 


IRTUE is ſometimes taken only for 

{ome natural good Quality in Things. 
Thus tis ſaid, ſuch a Thing has a Virtue, 
or it has loſt its Virtue, the Virtue of Medi- 
cines, &c. 


VIRTUE in Perſons is meant of the In- 
tegrity of their Intentions and Actions; and 
it may be conſidered too as a Line or Rule 
by which they are to be examined. 
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VIRTUE conſidered in itſelf, abſtraftly . 


from Things and Perſons, has its Exiſtence 
only in the Mind, and is called an Abſtrac- 
tion of the Mind ; as a mathematical Line is 
conſidered without any Breadth : and thus 
People talk of Colour, Beauty, Proportion, 
and an infinite number of Qualities, with- 
out regard to any particular Subject. 


Wau t N ſome Perſons talk of the Deceit- 
fulneſs of Virtue, they do not mean that 
the Rule is fallacious or uncertain, but that 
Men act not from the Motives they pretend 

A a 3 to. 
® See N'. X. 
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to. TheDuke of Rochefoucault ſays, “ What 


Max oy the World calls Virtue, is commonly but 
e a Phantom form'd by our Paſſions.” 


Max. 263. 


Tris is far from denying there is ſuch a 
thing as Virtue : on the contrary, that ſame 
Author ſays, © Hypocriſy is an Homage 
« which Vice renders to Virtue.” 


Ir a Man denies there is any Virtue in the 
world, he is only ſuppos'd to ſpeak for 
himſelf and his own Club, | 


CICE RO makes all Virtues to center 
in Juſtice: and St. Auguſtin * makes them 
all to center in the Loye of God, which 
may be called the higheſt Juſtice. | 


VIRTUE, according to the oldeſt accep- 
tation of the word, is particularly reckon'd 
a Force of Mind : and the Inclinations of 
Man being much corrupted, it conſiſts much 
in the ſtruggle with theſe Inclinations. But 
yet 


_* Quod fi Virtus ad beatam vitam nos ducit, nibil omnino 
eſſe Virtutem affirmaverim niſi ſummum amorem Dei. Namgue 


lud quod quadripartita- dicitur Virtus, ex ipſius amoris vario 


quodam affedu, quantum intelligo, dicitur. Itague illas qua- 
zuor virtutes, quarum utinam ita fit in mentibus wis, ut nomina 
in ore ſunt omnium, fic etiam definire non dubitem : ut Tempe- 
rantiam dicamus efſe Amorem, Deo ſeſe integrum incorruptumque 
fervantem : Fortitudinem Amorem omnia propter Deum facile 


perferentem ; Tuſftitiam Amorem Deo tantum ſervientem, & 


ob Hoc bene imperantem ceteris que homini ſuljjecta ſunt : Pru- 


dentiam amorem bene diſcernentem ea quibus adjuvetur in Deum 


ab iis quibus impediri poteſt. : 
* = moribus Eccl. Cath. L. 1. Cap. 15. 


th 
Or 


at 
ur 
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et no body denies that Virtue has Charms 
and Attractions. 70 | 


USTICE or Righteouſneſs is another Jie. 
abſtract Term, that's conſidered ſometimes 
without regard to Actions: but tis only 
from it that they can have their Worth. 


M an is ſo framed as to ſee Juſtice, and 
even to love it, naturally: and to have no 
Senſe of Juſtice, is the ſame as to have no 
Conſcience. 


T Hus the Senſe of Juſtice, Conſcience, 
moral Senſe, are Words of the ſame ſigni- 
fication ; and the moral Senſe is as natural 
to Man, as any of the Senſes that belong to 


his Body. 


D1SINTERESTEDNESS is that up- pg 
right State of Mind by which a Man acts reare;;. 
from a higher View than that of his own 
Good: or a diſintereſted Man may be ſaid to 
have no Byaſs that's capable to turn him a- 
ſide from his Duty. 


HowEveER Duty and Intereſt may unite 
in the Event, yet they differ widely as to 
the Motives. ; 


Tre diſintereſted State goes indeed higher 
than we are aware of, but it is ſtill a real 


one, not Chimerical, 
Aa 4 DIS“ 
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DISINTERESTEDN ESS may at leaſt be 
conſidered as Health, by which the Functions 
of the animal Life are performed with caſt- 
nels. 


AND as Health is conſidered as a Foun- 
dation for bodily Pleaſure, ſo Diſintereſted- 
neſs (which is a Soundneſs of the Mind) 
may be reckon'd a Foundation for thoſe 
Pleaſures that are called Virtuous and Spiri- 
tual, 


AGAIN, when Diſintereſtedneſs is called 
the Soul of Friendſhip, the Life of Religion, 
and the like, it is indeed conſidered in a po- 
ſitive Senſe, and as a Principle itſelf; tho, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is but the Effect of a 
higher Principle. 


IT may be called. a diſintereſted Action, 
which the Agent would haye done juſt the 


ſame way, tho he had foreſeen no Profit in 
it to himſelf. 
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Ne. VII. 
From Mr. Pas c AI. Sec. 26. 


AN KIND having no infallible 
Remedy againſt Ignorance, Miſe- 
ry, and Death, imagine that ſome Re- 
ſpite, ſome Shelter may at leaſt be found, 
by agreeing to baniſh them from their 
Meditation. This is the only Comfort 
they have been able to invent under their 


© numerous Calamities. But a molt miſe- 


rable Comfort it proves; becauſe it does 
not tend to the removal of theſe Evils, 
but only to the concealment of them for 
a ſhort ſeaſon; and becauſe in thus con- 
cealing them, it hinders us from applying 
ſuch proper means as ſhould | remove 
them. 


© THUS by a ſtrange Revolution in the 
Nature of Man, that Grief and inward 
Diſquict, which he dreads as the greateſt 
of ſenſible Evils, is in one reſpect his 


«« greateſt Good; becauſe it might contri- 


bute, more than all things beſides, to 
the putting him in a ſucceſsful method 
of Recovery. On the other hand, his 

Ws 
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4 Recreation, which he ſeems to prize as 
© his ſovereign Good, is indeed his great- 
« eſt Evil: becauſe it is of all things the 
* moſt effectual in making him negligent 
“ under his Diſtemper. And both the one 
« and the other are admirable Proofs, as of 
« Man's Miſery and Corruption, ſo of his 
« Greatneſs and Dignity. For the reaſon 
* why he grows ſick and weary of every 
„Object, and engages in ſuch a multitude 

« of Purſuits, is, becauſe he till retains 
66 the Idea of his loſt Happineſs ; which not 


“ finding within himſelf, he ſeeks it thro' 


c the whole Circle of external things: but 
« always ſeeks without ſucceſs, becauſe it 
« is indeed to be found, not in ourſelves, 
nor in the Creatures, but in God alone. 
Mr. Kennet's Tranſlation. 


* By Recreation Mr. Paſcal means not only Men's Diver- 
fions (and ſome harmleſs ones cannot be condemn'd) but the 
ſerious Buſineſs of their Lives, as will appear by the Strain of 
the whole Section. And that ſerious Buſineſs St. Auguftir 
Puts upon a level with the Plays of Children. 


Majorum Nugæ Negotia wecantur. 
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Ne. vm 


IVITAT Es duas fecerunt Amores 

duo: Civitatem Mundi, quæ & Baby- 
lonia dicitur, Amor ſui, uſque ad con- 
temptum Dei; Civitatem Dei, quæ & Jeru- 


ſalem dicitur, Amor Dei, uſque ad con- 
Mn or ſui. 


— 1 2 — — 
ä a 
_ 
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2 2 
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Fr. Aug. de Civit. Dei, 


— 


SAPIENTISSIMUS vitæ noſtræ Ma- 
giſter, nempe & Auctor, unicum dedit ad 
vivendum Documentum, UT AME Mus; 
gnarus vitam noſtram, ſi amemus fore fæli- 
ciſſimam, nec aliis opus Legibus. Nihil 
felicius quam amare: Idcirco Deus & An- 
geli fæliciſſimi, quia amant omnia. Infæli- 
cius nihil quam non amare, quo affectu mi- 

ſerrimi ſunt Diaboli. 
2 Vives Introductio 4 Veram 
| Sapientiam. 
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AR RIAN, Lib. II. Cap. XXII. 


HIS Philoſopher (after Cicero and 
Socrates) conſidering the Force that 
Profit, or what appears profitable, has over 
Mankind and deligning to recommend 
Virtue to their earneſt Purſuit, labours to 
perſuade them that nothing is profitable bur 


what is virtuous : he affirms, that it is only 


Wiſdom to love what is really good and 
uſeful ; but that we have ſuch a Byaſs to our- 
ſelves, that if we ſhall place Virtue and 
Utility on different ſides, we ſhall of conſe- 
quence betake odrſelves to the ſide we 
think profitable. So Arrian deſigns in this 
Chapter concerning Friendſhip to inform our 
Judgment as to our Duties, and to giye us 
a view of our innate Selfiſhneſs. The 
whole Chapter ſhould be read, and it will 
appear whether this good Heathen has been 
an Advocate for the intereſted Principle or 
not. 


'T 18 tfue, he ſays yo Creature is ſo much 
reconcil d to another, as to its own Profit ; 
which no doubt is the Caſe with Men in the 
common State of Nature: But thoſe who 

own 
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own Chriſtianity, as they are ſtill more per- 
ſuaded of this Corruption, ſo they ſee a 
greater difficulty of getting free of it, for 
the Heart is corrupted as well as the Under- 
ſtanding is darkened; and it was to this lat- 
ter Faculty that the Szozcks chiefly applied 
themſelves, thinking if the Underſtanding 


was rightly inform'd, all the work was done. 


Bu r it does not infer, that they thought 
Intereſt the chief Principle that ſhould de- 
termine Men, becauſe they pointed out 
where the true Intereſt lies; no more than 
the Scriptures can be brought to ſupport 
that Principle, becauſe in teaching Men the 
way to Happineſs, they ſometimes make uſe 
of Arguments from Hope and Fear. 


IN the ſame manner, ſome great Men a- 
mong the Heathens have condeſcended to 
the Weakneſs of thoſe they were endea- 
vouring to inſtruct. They knew that Vir- 
tue is not perfect, nor ſuch at it ought to 
be, while Intereſt is the Motive; and they 
themſelves could be virtuous without regard 
to it: but they knew likewiſe the Diſorders 
of Human Nature, and that Profit was the 
chief Bait; and have therefore taken pains 
to ſhew that Virtue and Profit are inſeparable. 
But if we would judge of the Purity of their 
Sentiments, it muſt be from the Places where 
the Diſpoſitions of their own Hearts are 
mark' d. The following Words of Epic: 

T teſus 
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tetus may be conſidered, and they add a 


great Luſtre to the Doctrine of the Szozcks. 


Is it thy Will that 1 continue in Life? 


] will continue in it, and in a free and 


e generous manner, as it pleaſes thee; for 
thou haſt created me of ſuch a nature, 
ce that I cannot be conſtrained in what con- 
te cerns me. 


© BUT haſt thou no more for me to do? 


te Bleſſed be thy Name! It is for thee, and 
<« for thee alone, that I have livd unto this 
% Hour; and now I go away, in obedience 
eto thee. 


Cs How would'ft thou go thy ways? Igo 
e my ways as it pleaſes thee, as thy Servant; 
ee as having had the advantage of knowing 
« what thou commandeft, and what thou 
&« forbiddeſt. 


a Bur what Station doſt thou appoint me; 


« while 1 live and converſe among thy 
« Works? A Prince, or a private Perſon ? 
« A Senator, or one of 'the common 
« People: A Soldier, Captain, School- 
«- Maſter, or Father of a Family? 'The Place 
“ and the Station which thou haſt aſlign'd 
e to me, I will maintain, and die a thou- 
% ſand Deaths rather than deſert it. I go 
© where thou wouldſt have me; to Rome 
< or : Athens, to Thebes or to the Gyare- 


« 1 ſlands 3 


ee. 
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« Iſlands; I go willingly. Only be thou 
cc there mindful of me. If thou ſendeſt me 
« where Men cannot naturally live, I will 
« not leave it contrary to thy Will: I 
cc will wait till thou commandeſt me to 
« retire: I will not forſake thee; I will 
er think thou haſt no more occaſion for my 
& Service.” Arrian, Book III. Chap. XXIV. 


ONE might caſily heap up Quotations of 
the ſame kind from this and other Authors, 
but it would be to no purpoſe : for allow- 
ing Defects in the Heathen Philoſophy, the 
Chriſtian Doctrine is ſtill out of the reach 
of Cenſure, and Diſintereſtedneſs is one of 
its diſtinguiſhing Characters. 


Dagan 
N. % 
Taurk. 
"RUTH is of the ſame import or ſig- 


nification with Reality: ſo that to 
know the Truth, is to know the Value of 


Things. 


TRV r (ſays Sir Francis Bacon) is a 
naked and open Day- light, that does not 
ſhew the * and Mummeties, and Tri- 

umphs 
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umphs of this World half ſo ſtately and dain- 
tily as Cande-lights. Eſſays. I. * 


of 

TRE Love of Truth (conſidered morally) 

is the ſame with the Love of Juſtice. Thus 
the Apoſtle ſays, Charity reſoiceth not in Fi 
Iniquity, but rejoiceth in the Truth. at 
ev 

ALL Truths are equal as to their Reality, a 

but very unequal as to their Importance: and of 

the Knowledge of the higheſt Truths, if it 
goes no farther than bare Speculation, is brit 2 
Amuſement. 7 | | 


THe oppoſite things to Truth and Rea- 
lity are Falſhood, Error, Lyes, Deluſion ; 
and the Mind takes pleaſure in the one ſide 7 
or the other, according to the Diſpoſition it 
is in. ä 
THE greateſt Breach of Truth, or the 
worſt kind of Lying, conſiſts in the Intention 
to deceive or injure. A Lye that has no 
End to ſerve, is not very conceivable ; but 
there are Ends which muſt be own'd to be 


very frivolous. 8 
| ANS 


*The {ame Thought is very well 1 in another way 
by a later Author. How fading and 2 do all 
Gbjects accoſt us, that are not convey'd in the Vehicle of 
Deluſon! How ſhrunk is every thing, as it appears in the 
Glaſs of Nature! ſo that if it were not for the aſſiſtance of 
artificial Mediums, falſe Lights, refracted Angles, Varniſh 
and Tinſel; there would be a mighty level in the Felicity 
and Enjoyment of mortal Men. Tale of a Tub. 
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MaAN's Love of Truth, is an Argument 
of his Dignity. 

Ho NO URis properly a Regard for Truth. 
Falſe Honour is a ſort of Contradiction, or 
at belt tis but a Regard for Punctilio's. But 


even this common Honour of the World is 
a conſiderable Guard againſt ſeveral kinds 


of Proſtitution and Falſhood. 


W Ye wr Nen Wh RX) $2 79% NN 2%) 
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Ne. XI. 


Aby the Words (HE B. x II.) are ſup- 
pos d to mean inſtead of the Joy 


ſet before him, &c. rather than 
becauſe of the Joy, &c. 


) ASSING by all the Arguments that 
might be brought to prove the Suffe- 


rings of JESUS CHRIST to have been the 


Effect of his Pity to Mankind, and not for 
any Advantage to himſelf, or the Proſpect 
of Intereſt; ſuch Arguments {ccming dero- 
gatory, as well as ſuperfluous, from che In- 
ſtances of Moſes and St. Paul, who went 
ſuch lengths for their Brethren as cannot 
naturally be reſolv'd into Self-. Intereſt, how- 


ever People may differ as to the meaning of 
+ is theſe 


FF 
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| 
theſe Expreſſions, Blotted out of the Book of 


Life, and the like: I ſay, waving all theſe 
Arguments, I ſhall confine myſelf to the 
words themſelves, as they ſtand with rela- 
tion to other words not far from them ; the 
Text being ſtill beſt explain'd by the Con- 
text. 


I ſhall not inſiſt neither on the common 
Acceptation of the Prepoſition a, ſince if 
at any time it be found in a different mean- 


ing, it may be contended to have that mean- 


ing here. However, Caſtellio s Tranſlation 
runs pro lætitia ſibi propoſita ; Beza has it 
pro 12 propoſito gaudio; and the vulgar 
Latin, ſuppreſſing the Prepoſition entirely, 
renders it propo ſito ſibi gaudio: but perhaps 
the word propoſito has been deſign'd to be 
divided, and the Prepoſition to ſtand. Begas 
Note or Paraphraſe on the Margin is ſtill 
more remarkable: Qui quum omne genus 
Beatitatis in manu ac poteſtate haberet, ta- 
men ultro ignominiam Crucis ſubiit. Which 
is alſo to be found in Engliſh on the Margin 
of our Bibles. 


Bb r let us look at the end of the firſt 


Verſe of that Chapter, and we ſhall find the 
ſame words repeated in the ſecond; and 
conſequently they are to have the ſame In- 
terpretation, in order to make out the Pa- 
rallel or Compariſon, by which the Apoſtle 
exhorts Chriſtians to run the Race, or un- 

dergo 
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dergo the Conflict, appointed or ſet before 
them, as our Saviour endured the Croſs in- 
ſtead of the Joy that was appointed or ſet be- 
fore him. The ſame words ſet before appear 
in both Verſes, and it is juſt ſo in the *Greek : 
which ſhews that the Joy ſet before our Sa- 
viour was not a thing at a diſtance, or pro- 
poſed to him as the Condition of his enduring 
the Croſs; but that he choſè to bear the Sf. 
fering when he was already ſecure of the Joy, 
or had it before him. His Example is indeed 
recommended to us, that we may not be 
wearted ; and his Recompence is alſo repres 
ſented to us (in his ſitting at the right 
hand of God) as a Motive to make us run 
that Race without fainting : but there can 
be no Inference that he needed ſuch a Mo- 
tive; and here the Compariſon fails between 
him and Mortals, the Joy having been ſtill 
in his power. 


Ws ſee alſo a Choice made by Moſes, in 
the former Chapter, rather to ſuffer Afflic- 
tion with the People of God, than to enjoy 
the Pleaſures of Sin for a ſeaſon. We 
muſt ſuppoſe a Difference in the Pleaſures 
ſet before Moſes and JESUS CHRIST: it 
was but the Pleaſures of Egypt that were 


propoſed to Moſes, and theic he rejected. 


The Joy propoſed to JESUS CHRIST, or 
ſet before him, was at a diſtance from Moſes ; 
b 2 and 
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and we are only told he had an Eye to it, 
as the Reward of his Choice. 


IT is obſervable, that JesUs CHRIST is 


not included by St. Paul in that Cloud of 


Witneſſes, as being in a ſuperior order. 


| He is the Author and Finiſher of our Faith, 


and ſat down at the right hand of God, as 
taking poſſeſſion himſelf of his recompence, 
or reaſſuming what he had left for a while, 
and what he always might have kept. 


I need not run thro? all the Parallel be- 
tween our Saviour and Moſes: it will eaſily 
appcar wherein it agrees and wherein it dit- 
fers, as all Compariſons do differ in ſome- 
thing. It is not indeed in that Inſtance of 
Moſes's rejecting the Pleaſures of Egypt, 
that we find ſuch Proof of his Diſintereſted- 
nets as of his Wiſdom; tho' ſtill there may 
be an Eye to a Recompence conſiſtent with 
the Love of Juſtice : and this Proſpect and 
Love of Reward may be ſo far from cxclu- 
ding the Love of Juſtice, that upon occaſions 
all views of Intereſt may be extinguiſhed in 
the ſame Perſon, and Juſtice remain the 
only Motive or Conſideration : as in the in- 


ſtance of Moſes's offering to ſuffer for his 


Brethren. Inferior Motives may certainly 
conſiſt with ſuperior ones, and the former 
may ſometimes give way, as they always 
ought to do when Order requires it. Tis 
oppolitc things only (like Fire and Water) 
| that 
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. that cannot be united, or conſiſt together; 
ſuperior and inferior Motives are not oppo- 
1 ſite, but different. 
＋ Bur I will not trouble the Reader with 
bo any more reaſoning upon that Point, hav- 
55 ing only deſign'd here a fort of Criticiſm 
72 upon a Text of Scripture, to ſupport a 
b Reading that all foreign Churches agree to ; 
e, and it cannot be affirmed that our Engliſb 
Tranſlators (tho' they have left it a little 
doubtful) have poſitively deſign'd that their 
* Tranſlation for the Foy ſhould be under- 
* ſtood to ſignify becauſe of the Joy, We 
t- ſec in other places, that for very often figni- 
8 fies inſtead of, or in exchange; as they re- 
of warded me Evil for Good,and the like. Nay, 
7, the Tranſlation of Beza's * Note (on the 
4 Margin of our larger Bibles) is a fair pre- 
24 ſumption, that they have meant as he meant. 
; | 
id MILTON makes the Senſe of that 
u- Particle very plain, when he regrets the loſs 
ns of his Sight in ſuch moving Terms: 
in 
he But Cloud inſtead, and ever- during Dark 
Q- Surrounds me, from the chearful ways of 
115 Men 
ly Cut off, and for the Book of Knowledge fair 
* Preſented with an univerſal Blank, 
* Qui quum, &c. Whereas he had all kind of Bleſſedneſs in 


his hand or power, yet ſuffered willingly the Ignominy of 
er) the Croſs. 
lat This Note is much ſupported by a remarkable Text, 
EE coo» 8. 
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ieee LE TILT IL EIT! 
No. XII. 


MOR (cx quo Amicitia nominata) 

YN princeps eſt ad Benevolentiam con- 
jungendam : nam Utilitates quidem etiam ab 
iis percipiuntur ſæpe, qui ſimulatione Ami- 
citiz coluntur, & obſervantur temporis 
cauſa, In Amicitia autem nihil fictum eſt, 
nihil ſimulatum; & quicquid in Amicitia 
eſt, id verum eſt & yoluntarium. . . . Qua- 
propter a Natura mihi videtur potius quam 
ab indigentia orta Amicitia, applicatione 
magis animi cum quodam ſenſu amandi, 
quam cogitatione quantum illa res urili- 
tatis eſſet habitura . . . . Non igitur utili- 
tatem Amicitia, fed utilitas Amicitiam con- 
ſecuta eſt .... Sed plerique Amicos tan- 
quam pecudes, eos potiſſimum diligunt ex 
quibus ſperant ſe maximum fructum eſſe 
capturos. Itaque pulcherrimia illa & max- 
ime naturali carent Amicitià per ſe & propter 


fe expetenda. Nec ipſi ſibi exemplo ſunt, 


hæc vis Amicitiæ qualis & quanta ſit. Ipſe 


enim ſe quiſque diligit, non ut aliter a ſe- 
ipſo mercedem exigat charitatis ſuæ, ſed 


quod per ſe ſibi quiſque charus eſt; quod 
niſi idem in Amicitiam transferatur, verus 
Amicus nunquam reperietur. Eſt enim is 


Amicus 


Eſſay on SELT-LO vx. 
Amicus quidem, qui eſt tanquam alter idem. 
. Amare enim nihil aliud eſt niſi eum 
ipſum diligere quem ames, nulla indigentia, 
nulla utilitate quzſira. 


Cic. de Amicitia paſſim. 
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ITH ſubmiſſion to the Duke of Ro- 
chefoucault, I'm unwilling to call 
by the name of Se/f-Love all the Irregula- 


rities of Human Nature: neither the Vio- 


lence of our Paſſions, nor the Fooliſhneſs 
of our Imaginations are Self- Love. We 
feel and imagine, and we cannot help it: 
Our Senſes are all paſſive, and our Imagi- 
nation is often crouded with things we 
would gladly be rid of. Our Underſtanding 
is in a manner paſſive too, as it ſees by In- 
tuition, like the bodily Eye; its Activity 
conſiſting only in comparing things together, 
in adding, ſubſtracting, weighing, meaſuring, 
and the like, all which are of the Province 
of Reaſon; and thus Reaſon may be call'd 
both active and paſſi ve; paſſi ve, as it per- 
ceives the Connections and Proportions of 
things; and active, as it examines and lays 
things in order. But neither wrong Rea- 
ſoning nor right Reaſoning is Self Love; 
nor can the Diſorders of any Faculty be im- 
Bb 4 puted 
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puted to the Faculty itſelf. Reaſon is ſure 
within its own Sphere, but is bewilder'd and 
loſt when it pretends to go farther: And 
Self-Love is lawful within duc Allowances, 
but unlawful when it violates Order. 


To know this Order, and what we are 
deſign'd for, has been much at heart with 
tome good Heathens. . 


Quid ſumus, & gue victuri gignt- 
mur, Ordo 
Quis datus 


They were faithful to their Light: what a 
Change would Revelation have made in 
their Dodrine! How differently would the 
good Antoninus have writ, had he heard of 
the Fall of Adam, and of the preſent Cor- 
ruption of Nature! One Sett of the Deiſts 
borrow molt of their Scheme from him.... 


TRE Violation of Order would never 
happen in a found Mind without ſome wrong 
Biaſs towards Self... The Heart ſeems to be 


- firſt corrupted. t. So that {ntereſtedneſs 


may be call'd the Source of Diſorder 
Nor is Self- Love and Intereſtedneſs properly 
the ſame... Much leſs is it true that has 
been afnrm d by ſome Perſons, « That all 


. & Love muſt be intereſted, not excepting 


« the Love of God to his Creatures,” ?Tis 
but very few that are of this Opinion, and 
the 
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the ancient Perſians had a quite different 
Notion of God, when they ſaid. He is the Au- 
thor of all Good, and intirely diſintereſted. 


D1SINTERESTEDNESS may be con- 
ſidered as the Foundation of that active Prin- 
ciple call'd Charity. All Love (ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing) is diſintereſted; the Love we bear to our- 
ſelves is certainly ſo, as Cicero obſerved, 
and ought to be the meaſure of our Love to- 
wards our Neighbour. The Love of God 
is a higher Attainment. 


THERE was one thing that gave a great 
Diſcouragement from this poor Undertak- 
ing, Viz. That what is ſaid on the Love of 
God will be very inſipid to thoſe, who have 
felt ever ſo little of the thing, or are ac- 
quainted with ſuch Authors as have wrote 
of it from their own Experience. But I 
have told all my Deſign in the Introduc- 


T HO the Enemies of Chriſtianity have 
taken advantage of ſome Expreſſions of 
the Clergy in favour of Je/f-Love, and 
the Sufficiency of Reaſon; yet neither of 
theſe Doctrines is eſpous'd by any Party in 
the groſs, but rather rejected by the greateſt 
number of all Parties; Papiſts, Proteſtants, 
and all the Branches of theſe laſt. Be on 
« your guard (ſays Dr. Evans) againſt 
« Sclfiſhneſs, or ſuch an Addictedneſs to 

« your- 
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c yourſelves, as ſhall confine your Regards 
c within the narrow Circle of Self. Such 


e a Self Love is the main Principle of all 


e the Evils and Diſorders in the World; it 
«« makes Men undutiful to God, and uſeleſs 
« if not pernicious to thoſe about them.” 
And how finely has Mr. Butler of the Rolls 
Chapel expreſs'd himſelf againſt Se Love in 
his Sermons! Evans ſays alſo of the Love 
of God, “ That it is indeed the firſt and 
« great Commandment : it is firſt in order 
*« of Nature, and in the Preeminence of the 
© Object to which it relates, &c. 


AMONG the Writers of the Church of 
Rome the Expreſſions are no leſs remarkable 
both againft Se/f-Love, and for the pure 

ove of God. Citations might be produc'd 


in great plenty from Writers in all Ages. 


Thoſe who wrote the earlieſt, gave their Teſ- 
timony to pure Love, and no doubt had in- 
ſiſted more upon it, but that the Doctrine of 
Self- Love had not then ſet up its Horns. 
Thefe Words of * St, Auguſtin can hardly 
be forgot, Habentaliam cauſam boni quare 
« temporalibus affligantur malis, qualem 
e habuit Z26: ut ſibi - ipſi humanus animus 
4ſit probatus & cognitus, quanta virtute 
<< pictatis gratis Deum diligat.” As to ab, 
a Queſtion was indeed put by the Devil, 
| bs Does 

There is another Reaſon why good Men are afflicted 
with temporal Evils, as in the Caſe of Job, that the Mind 


may be put to a Tryal, and diſcover the Force of its own 
Piety, or how much it loves God for nothing. 
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Does Job ſerve God for nought ? But the 
following part of the Hiſtory ſufficiently 
ſhew'd Fob's Diſintereſtedneſs as well as his 
Patience. 


.. . . No body can deny that the Scrip- 
ture inſiſts upon Rewards and Puniſhments, 
as Arguments drawn from our own Intereſt : 
but Intereſt ought not to juſtle out Duty, 
Juſtice, and Order; nor even to be preferr d 
to theſe. Henry More had reaſon to men- 
tion that Maxim of Ariſtotle, odd as it looks, 
propter quod unumquadque eſt tate, &c. for 
tis certain, that whatever is regarded chiefly 
for the ſake of another thing, is the leaſt re- 
garded of the two. But tis carefully to be 
remember d, that the Scripture is accommo- 
dated to the State of Mortals, and ſpeaks 
to the „ ronger and the weaker, to thoſe of 
better Diſpoſitions, and thoſe of worſe; 
yet Jeſus Chriſt ſays to all, Be qe perfect, 
&c, We muſt obſerve farther, that the 
Promiſes annex'd to our Duty are not given 
barely as an Incitement to it, but alſo to 
ſhew the Diſpoſitions we muſt be in, before 
we can attain to the Happineſs delign'd for 
us; as for inſtance, before we can ſee God 
we muſt be pure in Heart. 


A modern Logician, Monſ. Crouſas, ſays 
very well upon the different Diſpoſitions of 
People with reſpect to Virtue; tis to this 
purpole : The bare Knowledge of Virtue 
N * deter- 
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e determines one Perſon to cleave to it; 
« another needs the Majeſty of a Lawgiver 
ce to be added; a third has need of Pro- 
« miles; a fourth of Threats; and a fifth 
« of Blows.” Here is a Gradation of Virtue 
from the highcſt Form to the loweſt : the 
loweſt is very low, and the higheſt as high. 
as Dr. More or the Biſhop of Cambray wou'd 
demand. If Mont. Croufaz ſpeaks ſome- 
times favourably of Self- Love (I mean the 
intereſted Principle) the like has happen'd to 
_ good Perſons, even among the Clergy 

£1 . which led me into that Criticiſm 
(Ne. XI.) and l'm not yet ſure if it ſhould 
ſtand: But it was owing to a Sermon of Bi- 
ſhop Bull, which every body may ſee in print. 
Tis uncaſy to differ from a learned and 
good Man. But what ſhall one do when 
a greater number of learned and good 
Men are on the other ſide of the Queſtion ? 
Here is another Biſhop of the ſame Church, 
Biſhop Lake, he ſays in his Sermon on Math. 
xxii 27, © If there be any thing that may 
e be lovd jointly with God, it muſt not 
* ſharc equally with God, but keep its diſ- 
* rancc, and receive our Love by a Reflec- 
tion from God... . . Thus if we love 
OL... tas . we love him above all 
things, and we love him for himſelf; for 
« that, muſt needs*follow, when we love 
him for no other thing, no not for our 
% own ſelves, but are willing to hazard all, 
exen ourſelves and all, for the Love of 
« him.” 
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c him.” How far is Diſintereſtedneſs car- 
ry'd in that Prayer of * Sir Thomas More's! 
.... » . I have often wonder'd how this Prin- 
ciple ſhould give ſuch Alarm, as if the 
uiet of the World was in danger from it. 
In the firſt place, it is not likely to be much 
practiſed, and then it can never be ſo inter- 
preted, as if People were forbid to take due 
care of themſelves; for if a Man did not ſo, 
he would be ill taken care of, as the World is. 
But in dealing with the World and Almighty 
God, the Rules are widely different: with 
him there is no uſe for Caution and Reſerve, 
but the more unlimited the Truſt and De- 
pendance, ſo much the greater the Safety 
and Happineſs. How agrecable is it to re- 
fle& on the Conſtitution of Things, and to 
find Happineſs reſult from the Obſervance 
of Order and Duty ! 


Ho Diſorder firſtenter'd into the World, 
is like to remain a Secret to Mankind, and 
it ſeems to be of little ule to go into Meta- 
phyſical Inquiries about it ; ſince whatever 
way the Queſtion were reſolved, it would 
make no alteration cither in our Duty, or 
in the Nature of Things: Diſintereſtedneſs 

will 

Give me, O Lord, a lively Faith, a firm Hope, and a 
lively Charity; a Love of Thee incomparably above the Love 
of myſelf, that I may love nothing to thy Diſpleaſure, but 
every thing in order to thy Satisfaction. 

Give me, O Lord, a Longing to be with Thee, not for 
avoiding the Calamities of this wretched World, nor ſo much 
for eicaping the Pains of Purgatory, or thoſe of Hell, nor for 


attaining the Joys of Heaven with reſpe& to my own Advan- 
tage, as purely for the Love of Thee. 
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will always be our Dury, and our Duty | 
will always be our Intereſt. But the Ideas 
of theſe two are different, however they 
may coincide in the Event ; and in all Dutics 
the Value will ever be meaſur d by the Mo- | 
tive. 775 | 


IN this Point even Chriſtians and Deiſts | 
ſeem to be agreed, for Diſintereſtedneſs is a 
common Principle between them, And 
when any Chriſtians ſet up for Intereſtedneſs, 
the Deiſts make a handle of it to diſparage 
Chriſtianity : Again, when Chriſtians ſet up 
for the Sufficiency of Reaſon, the Deiſts are 

fond of their Expreſſions, and quote them 

to prove Chriſtianity an uſeleſs thing. 
One great Difference between Chriſtianity 
and Deiſm is this, Chriſtianity repreſents 
human Natufe in a ſtate of Diſorder, the 
Underſtanding limited and confusd, the 
Paſſions tumultuous, and the Heart cor- 
rupted; and conſequently a neceſſity of ſu- 
perior Aſſiſtance. Deiſm gives a quite dit- 
ferent Repreſentation, as if every thing in 
Man was intire, and nothing ſo caſy as the 
balancing of the Paſſions, and all the reſt. 
The difference between Chriſtianity and 
Deiſm in the point of Self- Denial follows 
of courſe: Chriſtians at leaſt profeſs it. And 
if the Deiſts alledge they are not in earneſt, 
and believe leſs than they pretend to; it can 
never come to a Demonſtration, and the 
Chriſtians may alledge, that the Deiſts be- 
lieve 
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lieve more than they own, the external and 
rational Evidences for Chriſtianity being ſo 
ſtronggg . Nor is Chriſtianity a Doc- 
trine of Vexation and Sorrow: it only ſets 
things before us as they are; that we may 
not be deceivd with falſe Appearances. 
What Situation of Fortune can be ſufficient 
to tranſport any Perſon, that reflects on the 
Preſent State of the World, and the Variety 
of Evils, both natural and moral F.... .. 
.. The World is felt to be what it is. Phi- 
loſophy is for the moſt part but Grimace. 


Bur it is not ſo much the Inſufficiency of 
things, as the Injuſtice of Sei Love, that I 
had a mind to repreſent ; that Principle by 
which a Man would make himſelf the Cen- 
ter of the Univerſe! And I hope it will nor 
be reckon'd too preſumptuous,if I endeavour 


383 


this once to ſtate the Queſtion concerning 


Self-Love and the Love of God in ſuch a 
way, that all Chriſtians may (if poſſible) 
agree in it. 


THE Queſtion here is not whether we are 
to love God, or whether it be our Intereſt to 
love him, or whether it be the Will and 
the Glory of God, that he ſhould be lov'd 
by all intelligent Creatures, (for in theſe 
things all Chriſtians are agreed;) but the 
Queſtion is, whether we are to love him from 
the Motive of his Perfection, or from that 
of our own Indigence; whether we are to 

love 
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love him for tlie ſake of our own perſonal 


Advantage, beciute we cannot be happy 
without him, or becauſe he is indeed the 
moſt amiable Object, Without conſidering 
our own Advantage: wacther we are to love 
him, becauſe it is juſt and right in itſelf, 
or becauſe our own Hopes and Fears deter- 
mine us? If it be ſaid, we ought to love him 


both becauſe it is juſt in itſelt, and alto becauſe 


it is our Intereſt; it may be anſwer'd, that as 
theſe Motives are not to be equal, (other- 


wiſe we ſhould love God and ourſelves 


cqually) the Queſtion comes to be, whether 


Intereſt ſhall give place to Juſtice, or Juſ- 
tice give place to Intereſt? For however 


both theſe Motives may ſubſiſt together at 


the Juſtice of the thing, as to reflect no 


firſt, yet the leſſer Motive will and ought to 


be ſwallow'd up by the greater. Now if 


we will but conſider-as carefully the Juſtice 
there is in loving God, as the particular 
Profit that ſhall accrue to us by it, we ſhall 
at laſt be ſo penetrated with the Senſe of 


more on our Profit; or 1. we do, we ſhall 
find that tho Profit accompanies our Love, 
yet it is no longer worthy to be the Motive 
of it; and that as the leaſt By-view to Intereſt 
renders Love leſs perfect, ſo it is only that 
Love, which is without any ſuch View; 
that is abſolutely pure and perfect: becauſe 
in that Love, the Lover, forgetting himſelf, 
wholly rejoices only in the Beloved. And 


this (however ſome have call'd it a Refine- 
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ment) is no more than what the Nature of 
the thing requires, and what Cicero has even 
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required i in * 


AGAI N, if we ſtill love ourſelves. with 
a diſtinct Love, independent on that of God, 
how ſhall we ever get ſo far out of the ſelfiſh 
State, as to loue God with all our Heart and 
all our Strength? And yet this great Duty 
is acknowledged by all Chriſtians, and 
the Practice of it in the full and literal 
Meaning of the Words. is the higheſt Per- 
fection: for the End of the Commanament is 
Charity, and Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law. Whatever inferiour Motives there- 
fore our Imperfections, may ſtand in need of 
in the beginning, yet they muſt at laſt give 
way to a more perfect Principle: ſo that if 
any ſhall take upon them to condemn the 
pure diſintereſted Love of God, I ſee not 
how they can reconcile this with their own 
Acknowledgement, that He is to be loved 
ww all our Heart. 


Boobs printed for J. Osborn and T. Longman. 


I. I Ntroduction to Natural Philoſophy : or, Phi- 

1 loſophical Lectures read in the Univerſity of 
Oxford, Anna Dom. 1700. To which are added, 
the Demonſtrations of Monſieur Huygenss Theo- 
rems, concerning the Centrifugal Force and Cir- 
cular Motion. By John Keil, M. D. Savilian 
Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, F. R. S. Tranſlated 
from the laſt Edition of the Latin, $vo. 2d Edit. 

II. The Religious Philoſopher : Or, the right 
Uſe of Contemplating the Works of the Creator, 
1. In the wonderful Structure of Animal Bodies, 
and in particular Man. 2. In the no leſs wonderful 
and wiſe Formation of the Elements. 3. In the 
molt amazing Structure of the Heavens, with all 
its Furniture. Deſigned for the Conviction of 
Atheiſts and Infidels; throughout which, all the 
late Diſcoveries in Anatomy, Philoſophy, and 
Aſtronomy, together with the various Experi- 
ments made uſe of to Illuſtrate the ſame, are 
moſt copiouſly handled, by that learned Mathe- 
matician Dr, Ni-uwenty!t. Tranſlated from the 
Low-Dutch. To which is prefix'd a Letter to 
the Tranſlator, by Dr. Deſaguliers. The Third 
Edition, adorned with Cuts, in Two Volumes, 
4to. 
III. An Analytick Treatiſe of Conick Sections, 
and their Uſe for reſolving of Equations in deter- 
minate Problems ; being the Poſthumous Works 
of the Marquis de L' Hoſpital, Honorary Fellow 
of the Academy Royal of Sciences, Made 
Engliſh by E. Stone, F. R. S. 4to. 

IV. Mathematical Elements of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, confirnied by Experiments: Or, an In- 
troduction to Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy, 
Written in Latin by William James *s Graveſande, 
Doctor of Laws, and Philoſophy, Profeſſor of 
Mathematicks, and Aſtronomy, at Leyden, 

Tranſla- 


Tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. Deſagulizrs, in 
Two Volumes, 8vo. The 2d Edit. corrected. 
V. A New Method of Chemiſtry ; including 


the Theory and Practice of that Art: Laid down 


on Mechanical Principles, and accommodated to 
the Uſes of Life. The whole making a Clear 
and Rational Syſtem of Chemical Philoſophy. 
To which is prefixed a Critical Hiſtory of Che- 
miſtry and Chemiſts, from the Origin of the Art 
to the preſent Time. Done from the Original 
of the very learned H. Boerbaave, Profeſſor of 
Chemiſtry, Botany, and Medicine, in the Uni- 
verſity of Leyden, and Member of the Royal 
Academy of — at Paris, With additional 
Notes and Sculptures. By P. Shaw, M. D. and 
E. Chambers, Gent. 4to. | 

VI. Medical Eſſays and Obſervations, reviſed 
and publiſhed by a Society in Edinburgh, contain- 
ing an Account of the State of the Air and Epi- 
demical Diſeaſes, Tracts on Drugs, Chemiſtry, 
Anatomy, Animal Oeconomy, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Surgery and Medicine, with the New Im- 
provements made, and Books publiſhed any where 
elſe on all the Parts of Phyſick. 7 2 

VII. The Anatomy of the Human Bones; to 
which are added, an Anatomical Treatiſe of the 
Nerves; An Account of the reciprocal Motions 
of the Heart, and a Deſcription of the Human 
Lacteal Sac and Duct; by Alexander Monro, Pro- 
feſſor of Anatomy in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, 
F. R. S. The Second Edition corrected and en- 
larged. 

VIII. Pbarmacapœia Officinalis & Extemporanea; 
or, a complete Engliſh Diſpenſatory, in Four 
Parts. Containing, I. The Theory of Phar- 
macy, and the ſeveral Proceſſes therein. II. A 
Deſcription of the Officinal Simples, with their 
Virtues and Preparations, Galenical and Che- 
mical, III. The Officinal Compoſitions, =—_ 
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ding to the laſt Alterations of the College: To- 
gether with ſome others of uncommon Efficacy, 
taken from the moſt celebrated Authors. IV. Ex- 
temporaneous Preſcriptions, diſtributed into Claſ- 
ſes ſuitable to their Intentions in Cure. To which 
is added, An Account of the Common Adultera- 
tions both of Simples and Compounds; with 
ſome Marks to detect them by. By Jobn Quincy, 
M. D. The Ninth Edition, much enlarged and 
corrected. 

N. B. In this Ninth Edition, the Part re- 
lating to the Simples is improved; the Officinal 
Part is compared anew with the London Diſpenſa- 


tory; and ſomewhat enlarged : and to prevent 


Miſtakes, the Phyſicians Marks of Quantities, 
are changed for Words at length. Many conſide- 
rable Paſſages are added, from the Author's other 
Works; ſome other Additions are occaſionally 
made; all which are diſtinguiſhed by an Ttalick 
Letterz and the whole Work 1s carefully cor- 
rected, 

IX. A New Practice of Phyſick; wherein 
the various Diſeaſes incident to the Human Bod 
are orderly deſcribed, their Cauſes aſſign'd, 
their Diagnoſtics and Prognoſtics enumerated, 
and the Regimen proper in each delivered; with 
a competent Number of Medicines for every 
Stage and Symptom thereof, preſcribed after the 
Manner of the moſt eminent Phyſicians among 
the Moderns, and particularly thoſe of London. 
The whole formed on the Model of Dr. Syden- 
ham, and compleating the Deſign of his Pro- 
ceſſus Integri. In Two Volumes. By Peter Shaw, 
M. D. 8vo. 2d Edit. | 

X. Sir Iſaac Newton's Mathematical Philoſo- 
phy, more eaſily demonſtrated ; with Dr. Halley's 
Account of Comets, Illuſtrated. Being Forty 
Lectures read in the publick Schoolsat Cambridge. 
By W.Whiſton, M. A. for the uſe of the young 
Students there. The Third Edition, 8vo. 
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